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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  of  these  collected  memoirs  will  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  to  be  a  very  valuable  accession  to 
our  religious  reading.  Various  causes,  necessary  and 
unnecessary,  have  contributed  to  delay  its  appearance 
to  the  present  time. 

As  was  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the 
intention  was  simply  to  gather  fi'om  various  quarters,  and 
reprint,  biographies  already  published,  and  for  the  most 
part  well  known.  The  memoir  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  by 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter  of  Bristol,  England,  (a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,)  though  for  some  time 
widely  read  and  circulated  abroad,  has  not  till  now  been 
republished  in  America,  and  will  be  new  to  most  readers 
here.  It  has  been  corrected,  wherever  it  was  thought 
necessary,  by  Mrs.  Becker,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Tucker- 
man. 


X  PREFACE. 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Chamiing  has  been  prepared  for 
the  work  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Furness  of  Philadelphia. 

Whatever  errors  may  be  observed  in  preceding  vol- 
umes ■will  be  noticed  in  the  "  errata  "  at  the  close  of  the 
last. 

Cambeidge,  Dec.  8th,  1850. 
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MEMOIR 


JOHN    PIERCE 


JOHN    PIERCE. 


Dr.  Pierce  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  July  14th,  1773.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  still  survive. 
His  father,  a  shoemaker,  and  an  honest,  intelligent, 
religious  man,  died  December  11th,  1833,  aged  nine- 
ty-one years,  two  months,  and  eight  days.  From 
earliest  childhood,  he  cherished  the  desire  to  go  to 
college  and  to  become  a  minister  —  this  desire  being 
awakened,  as  he  used  to  say,  by  hearing  his  parents, 
uncles,  and  aunts,  talk  so  incessantly  of  their  brother, 
James  Blake,  a  promising  young  clergyman,  who 
died  just  after  he  began  to  preach.  On  leaving  the 
school  of  the  same  maiden  woman  who  taught  his 
mother  to  read,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  in  1789  entered  Harvard  College.  He  took  a 
high  rank  in  his  class,  and  at  graduating  (1793)  de- 
livered the  second  English  oration  —  the  first  being 
assigned  to  Judge  (Charles)  Jackson,  the  eminent  jur- 
ist, still  living.  His  whole  college  expenses  amounted 
to  ^296.06  —  of  Avhich  he  had  credit  as  a  beneficiary, 
for  1102.56. 

On  taking  his  second  degree  he  pronounced  the 
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Latin  valedictory  oration.  After  quitting  Cambridge, 
he  was  for  two  years  assistant  preceptor  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  Leicester,  Mass.  He  commenced  (July, 
1795)  the  study  of  theology,  with  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Mason  Harris,  then  recently  settled  in  his  native  town  ; 
was  "  approved"  by  the  "  Boston  Association,"  Feb. 
22d,  1796,  and  preached  for  the  first  time  at  Dorches- 
ter, March  6th,  1796,  Having  preached  in  several 
places,  and  filled  for  nearly  four  months  a  tutorship 
in  Harvard  College,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  as  the  successor  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  and  was  ordained  March 
15th,  1797.  October  31st,  1798,  he  was  married 
to  Abigail  Lovel,  of  Medway,  one  of  his  pupils 
at  the  Academy.  She  died  July  2d,  1800,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  who  survived  his  mother  only  two 
years.  Dr.  Pierce  Avas  married  again.  May  6th, 
1802,  to  Lucy  Tappan,  of  Northampton,  who  is  now 
left  his  widow,  after  a  union  of  the  utmost  harmony 
and  affection  extending  through  forty-seven  years. 
They  have  had  ten  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  — 
a  son  —  are  still  living.  Dr.  Pierce  was  the  sole 
pastor  of  his  church  for  half  a  century ;  and  the 
interesting  "  Jubilee,"  when  he  completed  the  fifti- 
eth year  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  —  celebrated 
March  15th,  1847  —  will  be  remembered  by  the 
many  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present  and  lis- 
ten to  the  hale,  hearty,  and  cheerful  clergyman, 
showing  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  the  vigor  of 
youth.  For  thirty-one  years  of  his  ministry,  the 
First  Church  was  the  only  church  in  Brookline, 
and  he  was  pastor  of  the  whole  town.     Dr.  Pierce 
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Avas  for  fifty-two  years  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
and  for  ten  years  its  scribe.  For  thirty  years  he 
belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Char- 
itable Society,  and,  of  course,  during  the  whole 
of  his  ministerial  career,  one  of  the  "  Boston  Asso- 
ciation," whose  meetings  he  rarely  missed.  For 
thirty-three  years  he  Avas  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  For  several 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society ;  and  also  a  faithful  officer  or  active  member 
of  numerous  other  associations  of  a  literary  or  phi- 
lanthropic character.  He  served  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee during  his  whole  ministry.  He  was  among 
the  very  earliest  advocates  of  temperance,  and  to  the 
last  of  his  days  of  activity,  known  of  all  for  the  zeal 
and  courage  vi^ith  which,  in  public  and  in  private,  he 
maintained,  by  speech  and  example,  the  doctrine  of 
"  total  abstinence."  He  ofiiciated  on  various  public 
occasions  ;  and  in  January  of  the  current  year,  he 
delivered  the  "  Election  Sermon,"  as  it  is  called,  be- 
fore the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
This  discourse,  with  several  other  of  his  addresses, 
mostly  statistical  and  historical,  has  been  published. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  N.  Knapp  was  ordained  as  his 
colleague,  Oct.  6lh,  1847.  But  though  thus  relieved 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  care  of  his  own  pulpit,  he 
continued  to  preach,  with  unabated  strength,  for  many 
of  his  brethren,  and  to  take  part  in  various  meetings, 
until  the  last  spring. 

Dr.  Pierce  was  a  tall,  large  framed  man,  with  a 
mild,  open  countenance,  beaming  with  cheerfulness 
and  benignity.     His  hair  very  early  became  almost 
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while,  and  gave  him  an  appearance  of  venerableness 
long  before  he  numbered  years  sufficient  to  justify  the 
epithet.  He  enjoyed  in  youth  and  manhood,  notwith- 
standing in  infancy  he  was  a  feeble  child,  almost  un- 
interrupted health  ;  he  remarked  to  the  writer,  during 
his  last  sickness,  ^'  that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  had 
not  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  physical  infirmity 
worth  naming."  During  his  long  ministry,  he  was 
kept  from  his  pulpit  only  thirteen  Sundays.  In  the 
spring  of  1805,  he  Avas  seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever, 
Avhich  confined  him  several  weeks  ;  and,  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  celebrated  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster 
was  ill  at  the  same  lime,  they  both  returned  to  their 
respective  desks  the  same  Lord's  day,  and  preached 
from  the  same  text,  namely,  Psalm  cxix.  71.  It  was 
his  invariable  habit  to  rise  early  ;  in  the  winter,  for  two 
hours  or  more  before  breakfast,  to  saw  and  spHt 
his  own  wood,  and  in  the  summer  to  work  in  his 
vegetable  garden.  He  was  a  great  walker  ;  frequent- 
ly on  his  exchanges  going  on  foot,  out  and  back,  six 
or  seven  miles  the  same  day,  and  without  fatigue. 
He  was  "  temperate  in  all  things,"  invariably  making 
his  dinner,  when  at  the  most  sumptuous  and  varied 
entertainment,  from  one  dish,  and  that,  usually,  the 
plainest  on  the  table.  His  beverage,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  was  cold  water,  tea,  and  coffee.  Simple  in 
his  tastes,  and  of  the  strictest  integrity,  Dr.  Pierce 
was  an  economist.  He  brought  up  a  large  family, 
and  laid  up  a  portion  every  year,  of  an  income  never 
large,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry 
amounting  only  to  ^400,  and  sixteen  cords  of  wood, 
per  annum  ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  his 
people  from  time  to  lime  increased,  until  they  more 
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than  doubled  his  stipend,  and  also  showed  their 
regard  for  their  pastor  by  generous  gifts.  With  all 
his  frugality,  however,  he  had  no  "  love  of  money," 
and  there  was  nothing  narrow  or  mean  about  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  most  liberal  and  hospitable. 
To  show  how  little  he  cared  for  riches,  we  may  state, 
that,  with  all  his  proper  inquisitivness,  there  was  one 
question  he  never  asked,  namely,  what  was  a  minister's 
salary  1  and  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  memory,  there 
was  one  fact  it  very  seldom  kept,  namely,  how  much  any 
preacher  received  for  his  services.  On  one  occasion 
he  Avas  stripped  by  an  unfortunate  investment  made 
for  him,  of  almost  all  the  property  he  possessed  ;  but 
to  appearance  the  loss  did  not  disturb  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  months,  we  believe,  before  his  nearest 
relations  knew  of  it ;  showing  that  his  heart  was  where 
his  treasures  were,  and  that  these  were  not  laid  up  on 
earth.  He  never  was  oppressed  with  debt,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  second  marriage,  if  not  before,  had, 
on  the  first  day  of  every  year,  a  year's  salary  and  a 
year's  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  to  begin  with.  He 
purchased  many  books,  subscribed  for  many  periodi- 
cals, spread  his  simple  table  with  abundance,  and  yet 
made  both  ends  meet,  and  had  something  to  spare. 
A  faithful  domestic,  and  a  cooperating  partner,  how- 
ever, must  share  with  him  the  credit  of  economical 
management.  He  greatly  loved  music ;  was  a  fine 
singer  himself,  and  enjoyed  sacred  tunes  so  much,  that 
he  would  frequently,  on  exchanges,  when  he  met  with 
kindred  tastes,  spend  the  whole  evening,  after  preach- 
ing all  day,  going  through  books  of  psalmody.  Among 
the  many  attentions  paid  him  during  his  illness,  few 
gave  him  so  much  delight  as  the  weekly  visits  to  the 
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parsonage,  on  Saturday  evenings,  of  his  beloved  choir ; 
"  his  sw^eet  psalmists  of  Israel,"  as  he  called  thenri. 

Dr.  Pierce's  scholarship  and  literary  attainments 
Avere,  for  one  who  enjoyed  no  better  early  advantages, 
and  belonged  to  the  "  Old  School,"  more  than  re- 
spectable. He  made  no  pretensions  to  learning  ;  and 
yet  he  had  quite  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  classics 
as  studied  in  his  day.  He  Avrote  with  accuracy  ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  an  instance  of  misspelling  or  wrong 
punctuation  could  be  found  in  his  numerous  manu- 
script sermons.  From  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing'; and  with  the  best  didactic,  historical,  and  bio- 
graphical literature  of  the  times,  he  kept  himself  well 
acquainted.  He  loved  to  read  aloud  ;  and  his  family 
will  long  remember  the  many  evenings,  Avhen  his 
strong  and  manly  voice  gave  them  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment from  some  new  book  in  that  "  dear  old 
study,"  hung  round  with  innumerable  sweet  memories 
of  the  past.  His  mind  was  a  practical  one  —  he  had 
no  taste  for  philosophical  speculation  ;  was  Avanting, 
perhaps,  in  depth  of  sentiment  and  imagination.  But, 
if  not  an  original  thinker  himself,  he  appreciated  the 
best  thoughts  of  others ;  and  if  he  collected  from 
abroad  more  ideas  than  he  generated  within,  he  gen- 
erally knew  how  to  select  the  truest,  and  best,  and 
most  useful.  Indeed,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that 
his  reputation  as  a  lover  of  facts,  and  his  reverence  for 
great  writers  who  have  become  classic,  together  with 
the  intense  activity  of  his  social  nature,  may  have 
concealed,  and  so  led  to  the  underrating  of  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  which,  as  they  were  shown  in  good 
sense,  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  were  by  no  means  inferior.     Of  his  preaching, 
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paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  we  may,  perhaps,  safely 
say,  had  it  been  less  scriptural  or  evangelical  in 
phraseology  —  a  characteristic  which  came  from  his 
implicit  faith  in,  and  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible 
—  it  would  have  been  found  more  original  and  thought- 
ful than  some  may  imagine.  We  need  not,  however, 
dwell  upon  this  point,  for  he  was  never  ambitious  of 
literary  distinction  ;  and  certainly  one  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character  so  stainless,  exhibiting  a  life  of  such 
uniform  worthiness,  can  well  spare  the  fame  of  the 
mere  scholar,  and  wants  not  the  praise  of  intellectual 
greatness  as  a  claim  to  reverential  respect.  And  that 
moral  and  religious  character,  who  could,  who  did 
observe  and  study  it  —  so  guileless,  simple,  pure,  up- 
right, consistent,  and  humble  —  without  giving  it  the 
silent  homage  of  his  heart  ?  If  any  one  might  dare 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  inheriting,  through  the  Father's 
mercy,  the  promises  in  the  Beatitudes',  it  was  he.  He 
Avas  a  Christian  in  his  trustful  faith,  his  sincere  devo- 
tion, his  endeavors  to  keep  the  commandments,  if  ever 
there  was  a  Christian  on  earth.  His  domestic  virtues 
made  a  happy  home.  His  integrity  and  truthfulness 
there  were  none  to  call  in  question.  He  was  a  peace- 
maker. He  was  genial,  hearty,  affectionate,  cheerful, 
almost  always  and  everywhere.  He  was  thankful  for 
his  blessings,  and  resigned  under  all  his  trials,  and 
overflowed  with  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  many  years 
of  happiness  on  earth  —  saying,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
grave  begaq  to  gather  about  him,  "  that  he  knew  not 
how  his  life  could  have  been  better  or  pleasanter  than 
a  kind  Providence  had  ordered  it."  His  boyhood  was 
free  from  rudeness,  vulgarity,  and  profaneness.  His 
college  days  were  unstained  by  vice,  and  he  graduated 
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without  having  received  the  slightest  censure.  His 
youth  was  pure  ;  his  manhood  above  reproach  ;  to  the 
moral  beauty,  the  Christian  trust  of  his  old  age,  who 
that  saw  him  will  not  bear  willing  witness  ?  We 
doubt  if  he  ever  had  an  enemy ;  and  we  are  sure 
there  are  none  who  can  stand  by  his  grave  without 
saying,  "  Here  reposes  the  dust  Avhich  was  once,  and 
through  a  long  pilgrimage,  the  garment  of  an  honest 
and  rehgious  man."  He  was  highly  favored,  it  is  true, 
in  his  constitution,  his  temperament,  his  early  training, 
•and  his  prosperous  lot  in  life  ;  but  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  know  that  not  a  little  which  seemed  so 
natural  and  spontaneous  in  his  goodness,  was  the  work 
of  principle,  the  result  of  self-discipline,  watchfulness, 
and  prayer,  and  religious  habits  of  soul.  But  our 
purpose  here,  is  not  eulogy,  and  we  will  simply  add 
that  for  uniform  punctuality,  for  systematic  diligence, 
for  sincere  and  earnest  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  in  all 
relations,  for  fine  domestic  qualities,  for  faithful  exer- 
cise to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man,  those  who  dwelt  nearest  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  what- 
ever infirmities  he  may  have  had,  will  be  the  first  to 
give  him  credit.  Dr.  Pierce  was  accustomed  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  matter-of-fact  man ;  and  as  such  he 
has  been  known,  at  least  by  everybody  who  lives  near, 
or  was  a  student  in  Harvard  College.  There  was 
almost  as  much  truth  as  wit  in  the  remark  of  the  late 
Judge  Davis,  when  —  all  other  attempts  to  find  out 
having  failed,  and  Dr.  Pierce  could  not  tell  the  birth- 
place of  a  certain  person  —  he  said,  "that  it  was  no 
use  to  make  further  inquiries  ;  for,  if  the  Dodoi'  did 
not  know  Avhere  the  man  Avas  born,  he  ivas  noL  born 
anywhere,'''' 
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The  amount  of  dates  and  facts  Dr.  Pierce  carried 
stored  up  in  his  memory  and  had  ready  for  use  when- 
ever called  for,  was  perfectly  marvellous ;  and  his 
knowledge,  in  this  regard,  was  as  accurate  as  it  was 
extensive.  He  has  been  known,  more  than  once,  to 
correct  mistakes  made  by  his  friends,  as  to  their  own 
age  and  the  day  of  their  own  nativity ;  and  to  catch 
him  in  an  error  about  the  time  of  any  minister'' s  birth, 
settlement,  or  death,  after  he  had  once  ascertained  it, 
or  about  the  class  to  which  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  belonged,  was  next  to  an  impossibility.  The 
whole  "  Triennial"  was  in  his  head  ;  and  the  personal 
history  of  most  of  the  clergymen  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood and  of  his  own  'denomination,  he  knew  almost 
as  well  as  he  knew  his  alphabet.  Then  his  "  Memoirs 
and  Memorabilia,"  eighteen  quarto  volumes,  in  man- 
uscript, of  six  hundred  pages  each,  his  memoranda, 
his  interleaved  almanacs,  his  occasional  discourses, 
falling  on  the  ear,  when  heard,  a  perfect  hail-storm  of 
facts,  and  bristling,  when  read,  all  over  with  figures  ;  — 
these,  containing  accounts  of  commencements,  exhi- 
bitions, ordinations,  "jubilees,"  dedications,  genealo- 
gies, and  hundreds  of  other  like  matters,  remain  to 
show  his  industry,  the  innocent  and  useful  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  to  be  a  treasury  of  information 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  him.  Ah  I  how,  as  the 
business,  matter-of-fact-man,  in  many  societies,  and  on 
many  occasions,  he  is  yet  to  be  missed  !  At  the  "  Com- 
mencements" and  "Anniversary-weeks"  to  come, 
how  long  it  will  be  before  that  active,  vigorous  form, 
that  interested  countenance,  and  those  snowy  hairs, 
will  cease  to  be  remembered  and  mentioned  ! 

The  main  direction  which  Dr.  Pierce's  fondness 
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for  facts  took,  leads  lis  naturally  to  advert  to  his 
love  of  Harvard  College.  Venerable  Alma  Mater 
never  dismissed  a  child  from  under  her  maternal  wing, 
who  cherished  towards  her  greater  filial  affection  and 
respect.  He  has  told  us  that  when  a  school-boy,  he 
repeatedly  walked  from  Boston  to  his  home  in  Dor- 
chester, through  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  a  distance 
of  nearly  or  quite  a  dozen  miles,  merely  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  College  buildings  ! 
And  this  early  regard  for  the  University  never  grew 
cold.  He  attended  sixty-three  Commencements;  in 
1847,  there  were  but  twenty-one  graduates  alive  who 
took  their  degrees  when  he  was  not  present ;  and  for 
fifty-four  successive  years  he  "  set  the  tune  "  of  St. 
Martin's  to  the  hymn  sung  at  the  Commencement  din- 
ner. He  was  always  alive  to  the  interest  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  ;  and  in  his  official  capacity, 
was  a  model  of  accuracy  and  punctuality  ;  keeping 
the  records  and  discharging  all  his  clerical  duties  in 
the  most  faithful  manner.  For  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions, also,  he  had  a  high  respect ;  and  as  he  found 
leisure,  of  late  years,  made  it  almost  a  business  to 
attend  their  respective  Commencements. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Pierce  as  a  preacher  and  pastor, 
we  shall  say  nothing  of  his  theological  views,  except 
that  he  uniformly  refused  to  be  classed  with  any  sect 
whatever,  or  to  take  any  names  except  those  of  a 
"  Congregationalist "  and  a  "  Christian."  He  seldom 
preached  doctrinal  sermons.  He  had  no  taste  for 
controversy  ;  and  hardly  ever  indulged  in  expressions 
of  his  belief,  clothed  in  any  other  phraseology  than 
that  of  the  Bible.  For  any  party  to  claim  him  as  a 
member  on  account  of  his  opinions,  would  he  show- 
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ing  a  sad  want  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  his  well-known  feelings  and  wishes  when 
alive.  No  one  has  any  moral  right  to  do  for  him  that 
which  he  always  refused  to  do  for  himself —  class  him 
anywhere  as  a  theologian.  He  must  be  knoAvn  simply 
as  an  "  eclectic  Christian,"  to  use  his  own  terms;  and 
if  this  phrase  is  indefinite,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  has  all  the  precision  which  he  desired.  On  one 
point  we  may,  however,  be  very  explicit.  He  set  his 
face  like  a  flint  against  every  form  of  sectarian  exclu- 
siveness  and  bigotry,  and  was  only  intolerant  towards 
those  who  ventured  to  judge  any  body  of  believers  in 
Christ,  and  to  deny  them  the  Master's  name.  Towards 
some  views  —  more  or  less  prevalent  in  New  England 
of  late  years  —  he  might  have  failed  a  little  in  pre- 
serving that  "  charity  which  is  not  easily  provoked  ;  " 
but  on  the  whole,  his  Catholicism  was  a  marked  trait 
in  his  character,  which,  often  severely  tried,  was  sel- 
dom found  wanting.  He  was  an  earnest,  plain 
preacher ;  dealing  generally  with  practical  subjects, 
without  seeking  originality  of  thought,  or  being  re- 
markable for  any  graces  of  rhetoric.  Perhaps,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  had  his  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture been  more  sparing,  his  discourses  would  have 
gained  in  clearness  and  point.  Alluding  to  this  fea- 
ture in  his  sermons,  a  friend  remarked,  lately  to  us, 
that  "  Dr.  Pierce  certainly  preached  the  Bible."  But 
his  style  was  that  of  former  days ;  and  few  men  have 
retained  so  much  of  their  early  acceptableness  in  the 
pulpit,  owing  to  the  impression  he  made  upon  his 
hearers  of  his  own  deep  sincerity  and  unfeigned  piety. 
You  felt  that  he  believed  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  every  thing  he  said,  and  was  thoroughly  in  earn- 
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est.  It  was,  however,  by  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life 
as  the  faithful  pastor,  that  Dr.  Pierce  won  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  his  people.  He  knew  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  his  parish — the  date  of 
their  births,  and  of  all  the  important  events  connected 
with  their  joys  or  their  sorrows.  No  one  was  ever 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  With  the  same  hearty  sim- 
plicity he  visited  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  refined  and 
the  unlearned ;  and  though  there  were  wide  diversi- 
ties in  the  social  condition  of  the  members  of  his 
society,  there  were  none  to  charge  him  with  par- 
tiality, none  to  doubt  his  friendhness  and  ready  sym- 
pathies. His  social  disposition  led  him  to  devote 
much  time  to  visiting,  and  he  went  from  house  to 
house,  as  he  did  every  thing  else,  according  to  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  settled  clergyman, 
advanced  in  life,  especially  if  in  vigorous  health, 
to  see,  as  soon  as  his  parishoners  and  others  may 
see  it,  that  time  and  change  have  made  it  desirable 
that  he  should  receive  the  assistance  of  youth,  or 
retire,  in  a  manner,  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession  in  the  field  of  labor,  so  long  entirely  his 
own.  To  do  this  must  have  been  peculiarly  trying 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pierce,  unconscious  as  he  was 
of  any  infirmity  —  hardly  knowing,  indeed,  that  he 
was  growing  old,  except  as  the  numerical  increase  of 
his  years  testified  to  the  fact.  But  in  this  matter, 
after  a  little  natural  reluctance  and  hesitation,  he 
met  the  demands  of  duty  most  conscientiously,  yield- 
ing up  every  personal  consideration  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  parish.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  all 
parties  that  the  society  unanimously  chose  for  his  col- 
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league  the  very  individual  upon  whom,  as  he  once 
told  us,  "  without  daring  to  express  his  feelings  to  any 
one,  he  had  fixed  his  heart."  "  Fixed  his  heart," 
was  indeed  the  right  phrase ;  for  no  fond  father,  it 
seems  to  us,  could  have  cherished  a  stronger  affection 
or  greater  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  success  of  his 
own  son,  than  did  Dr.  Pierce,  to  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, for  his  young  associate ;  and  it  is  but  proper 
to  say  that  this  paternal  regard  was  returned  with  fiUal 
respect  and  devotion  ;  so  that  the  change  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  cl^irch,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
with  much  anxiety,  became,  after  it  took  place,  only 
another  joy  added  to  the  many  blessings  with  which 
his  days  were  crowded. 

But  we  must  bring  this  imperfect  and  hasty  sketch 
to  a  close,  and  we  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  last  days  of  the  subject  of  it;  a  full 
description  of  which  would  be  the  most  suggestive 
eulogy  of  his  worth  that  could  be  written.  It  was  on 
the  third  of  March  that  his  illness  commenced,  with  a 
sudden  attack,  which,  for  a  few  hours,  threatened  a 
fatal  result.  Relief,  however,  was  obtained ;  but  a 
gradual  decay  began,  which,  with  intervals  of  apparent 
convalescence,  finally  closed  his  earthly  career. 

Those  who  knew  what  pride  Dr.  Pierce  seemed  to 
take  in  his  robust  health,  and  how  active  were  his  hab- 
its, feared  lest  the  trial  of  protracted  disease  and  fee- 
bleness would  prove  to  be  almost  too  hard  even  for 
his  patience.  But  he  met  this  sudden  change  in  his 
condition,  as  if  to  prepare  for  it  had  been  the  sole 
work  of  his  life  —  as,  indeed,  in  some  sense  it  was, 
since  now  was  brought  forth  the  crowning  ripeness  of 
his  Christian  character.     At  once  he  set  his  "house 
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in  order,"  arranging  all  his  temporal  affairs,  so  as 
to  leave  his  thoughts  free  for  better  things.  Until 
within  a  few  weeks,  he  rode  out  almost  every  pleasant 
day ;  and  up  to  his  last  hours,  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  continuing  his  records  and  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  was  permitted  him. 
It  might  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  he 
held  a  daily  "reception;"  and  some  notion  of  the 
number  of  visitors  who  came  to  show  their  respect 
and  affection,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  among 
them  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  repre- 
senting seven  different  denominations.  The  scene  in 
his  "  study,"  from  morning  till  evening,  was  beautiful 
beyond  expression.  Everybody,  from  the  merest 
child  up  to  the  venerable  and  devoted  parishioner  of 
fourscore  years,  —  from  the  humble  woman  who 
insisted  upon  bringing  with  her  own  hands  the  ice- 
cream she  prepared  each  day  for  his  use,  up  to  men 
high  in  station,  and  higher  still  in  their  reputation  for 
worth  and  wisdom,  —  everybody  remembered  the  good 
man  and  beloved  pastor.  Rare  and  fresh  flowers 
loaded  his  table,  and  filled  the  silver  vase,  presented 
to  him  by  the  ladies  of  the  Baptist  Society,  at  his 
"jubilee;"  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  all 
manner  of  luxuries  which  it  was  thought  might  do  him 
good,  or  please  an  appetite  that  disease  had  for  the 
first  time,  made  capricious,  were  poured  around  him 
in  profusion.  Many  were  ready,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, to  read  to  him  or  write  for  him,  or  to  discharge 
any  office  of  kindness.  In  one  word,  wealth  never 
purchased,  and  power  never  won  attentions,  of  all 
kinds,  so  devoted  and  loving,  as  were  gladly  rendered, 
without  stint,  and  in  constant  anticipation  of  his  slight- 
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est  wishes.  Verily,  he  had  his  reward.  The  life-long 
expressions  of  his  own  genial  and  kindly  nature  —  his 
own  remembrance  of  all  who  needed  his  ministry  — 
came  flowing  back,  a  rich  harvest  of  reverent  and  affec- 
tionate service,  to  fill  full  with  beauty  and  brightness 
the  close  of  his  days,  and  to  consecrate,  in  the  memory 
of  multitudes,  his  humble  parsonage,  as  a  spot  hallowed 
for  months  by  the  presence  of  unselfish  and  unwearied 
affection  ;  and  so  it  went  on  to  the  last.  And  how  did 
he  bear  it  all  ?  Like  a  meek,  lowly,  humble,  Christ- 
ian, with  the  simplicity  and  frankness  of  a  child, 
with  incessant  and  grateful  Avonder  at  the  respect 
shown  him,  with  the  most  entire  submission  to 
the  Divine  will,  with  a  cheerful  trust  in  God  that 
look  away  all  fear  and  looked  forward  to  the  grave 
and  eternity  Avith  the  calm  eye  of  assured  religious 
hope. 

Dr.  Pierce  failed  very  rapidly  after  his  risit  to  the 
Church  mentioned  above ;  but  retained  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  his  consciousness,  until  Thursday  eve- 
ning. At  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  his 
family  and  one  or  two  neighbors,  his  colleague,  and 
his  devoted  friend  Rev.  Mr.  Shailer  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  Brookline,  whom  he  used  playfully  and 
affectionately  to  call  his  "  oldest  son,"  and  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  years  of  the  most  harmonious  and  confi- 
dential intercourse — were  in  attendance  upon  him. 
His  last  words  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Shailer,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  be  remembered  in  the  evening  prayer,  and 
those  words  were,  ^'■Entire  submission  to  the  Divine 
vnliy  Reclining  in  his  easy  chair,  he  lingered  until 
the  next  forenoon,  when,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock, 

2* 
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with  only  one  brief  struggle,  he  fell  asleep.  He  died 
in  the  Lord,  the  death  of  the  righteous.  The  aid  of 
^hai  man  ivas  peace. 


Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Dr.  Pierce  from  the  Christian  Examiner, 

Dr.  Pierce  was  a  distinguished  man.  Any  person 
attending  his  funeral  must  have  seen  that  he  was  a 
man  of  mark  Avhom  they  were  burying.  There  was 
a  great  concourse  of  people  thronging  with  reverent 
and  tender  emotions  around  his  coffin,  and  among 
them  many  men  of  eminent  character  and  station.  It 
was  evident  from  many  signs  that  those  were  not  the 
obsequies  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  a  mere  official  man. 
And  those  signs  were  not  fallacious.  When  his  death 
Avas  announced,  it  was  everywhere  taken  much  note 
of  by  the  press,  and,  in  conversation,  spoken  of  with 
a  feeling  of  interest,  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  the 
neighborhood  and  far  in  the  country.  We  suppose 
that  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  Massachusetts  whose 
person  was  known  to  so  many  individuals  in  the 
State.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many  and  hearty  expres- 
sions of  affectionate  respect,  from  so  many  quarters, 
follow  an  old  man  to  his  grave. 

And  how  came  he  to  be  thus  distinguished  ?  — 
This  is  a  question  which,  of  course,  has  been  often 
asked,  and  we  repeat  it  now  thoughtfully,  and  shall 
try  to  answer  it.  It  may  seem  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  For  he  had  but  a  moderate  share  of  those 
materials  from  which  reputations  are  usually  con- 
structed. At  college  he  was  a  diligent  and  success- 
ful scholar,  and  always  retained  his  strong  sympathy 
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with  scholarly  pursuits  and  achievements  ;  yet  his 
learning,  theological,  classical,  or  scientific,  was  not 
extensive  nor  profound.  The  original  resources  of 
his  mind  were  not  great.  He  had  not  a  spark  of 
what  is  called  genius.  He  had  no  eloquence  in 
speech  nor  in  writing.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not 
specially  sought.  He  was  nowise  remarkable  for 
the  reach  or  strength  of  his  understanding.  He  had 
little  logic  and  less  rhetoric.  The  only  knowledge  for 
Avhich  he  was  particularly  noted  was  that  of  dates, 
and  facts  of  contemporary  personal  history.  He  had 
good  sense,  and  such  soundness  and  sagacity  of  judg- 
ment as  usually  accompany  integrity  of  mind  and 
honest  simplicity  of  purpose ;  but  he  was  not  deemed 
a  sage  or  wise  man,  in  such  a  sense  that  his  counsel 
Avas  greatly  sought  in  weighty  and  perplexed  affairs. 
He  always  acquitted  himself  respectably  on  those 
public  occasions  on  which  he  was  called  to  officiate, 
but  his  published  discourses  do  not  constitute  a  perma- 
nently valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  To  those 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  only  contributed  the  testimony 
of  his  convictions  and  the  weight  of  his  character,  — 
a  large  contribution  surely,  but  still  the  question  recurs, 
whence  came  that  weight  of  character  ?  And,  withal, 
his  social  position  was  only  that  of  an  humble  country 
clergyman. 

So,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  greatly  favored 
with  those  qualities  and  circumstances  Avhich  are  the 
usual  elements  of  public  distinction.  And  yet  Ave 
know  that  he  Avas  distinguished,  Avith  a  Avidely  ex- 
tended and  very  desirable  reputation.  What  is  the 
secret  of  it  ?      We  shall  find  an  ansAver  where  a 
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Christian  must  most  delight  to  find  it,  —  in  the  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  in  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  life. 

Whenever  a  man  spends  a  life  as  long  as  that  of 
our  late  friend  in  one  spot  or  neighborhood,  and 
spends  it  in  the  diligent  pursuance  of  his  vocation, 
and  has  been  found  always  just  and  upright,  consis- 
tent, sincere,  and  truthful,  exemplary  in  domestic  rela- 
tions and  a  kind  neighbor,  affable  and  sympathiz- 
ing, —  never  formal,  cold,  nor  mean,  nor  selfish,  nor 
crowding,  nor  grasping,  —  without  a  sharp  tongue 
or  a  rancorous  spirit,  —  steady,  friendly,  benevolent, 
blameless,  and  devout,  —  bearing  his  trials  well,  and 
his  temptations  well,  with  none  to  taunt  him  with 
moral  lapses,  or  charge  him  with  social  wrong,  — 
keeping,  we  say,  in  one  place,  so  as  to  be  well  known 
to  two  successive  generations,  —  that  man,  when  he 
dies,  will  be  found  to  be  distinguished,  —  it  may  be 
within  a  narrow  circuit,  if  his  position  be  obscure,  — 
yet  distinguished.  And  if  he  have  a  position  only  so 
conspicuous  as  that  of  a  country  clergyman,  though 
without  the  least  brilliancy  of  mental  endowments  or 
pulpit  success,  he  will  be  found  widely,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished, and  most  honorably  so. 

Such  a  character  and  career  imply  a  combination 
of  gifts,  efforts,  and  circumstances  that  is  rare,  more 
rare  than  the  talents  or  social  advantages  which  are 
the  usual  means  of  notoriety.  Such  a  combination 
there  was,  to  an  eminent  degree,  in  favor  of  the  late 
minister  of  Brookline. 

Born  in  Dorchester,  he  just  moved  over  to  that 
pleasant  parsonage,  only  going  round  by  Cambridge 
for  purposes  of  education  ;  and  there  he  has  dwelt 
for  more   than  fifty   years,  and  there   he   has   died. 
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During  that  period,  we  doubt  if  he  has  ever  been 
accused  of  neglecting  a  duly  or  forgetting  an  appoint- 
ment, or  committing  a  mean,  unjust,  or  immoral  action, 
or  speaking  a  false,  or  irreverent,  or  unkind,  or  in- 
sincere word. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  describe  him  only  by  neg- 
atives. His  was  a  positive  character,  and  had  great 
positive  traits  of  excellence.  He  appears  to  have 
obeyed  and  carried  out  the  two  parts  of  the  great 
commandment  —  to  love  God  and  love  man  —  with 
unusual  earnestness  and  thoroughness. 

As  to  the  first  part,  his  personal  religion  was  very 
positive.  He  was  not  a  learned  and  acute  theolo- 
gian, but  he  was  unfeignedly  pious,  and  a  firm  and 
ardent  behever.  He  did  love  and  fear  God  with  true 
practical  devotion,  and  he  was  a  disciple  of  Christ,  in 
that  he  believed,  and  loved,  and  trusted  his  Master 
with  all  his  heart. 

His  theological  opinions,  as  to  disputed  points,  were 
not,  we  suppose,  very  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind. 
As  far  as  possible,  he  avoided  taking  sides  in  the  great 
controversy  between  the  Liberal  and  Orthodox  parties, 
disclaimed  all  party  relations  and  names  to  the  last. 
And  herein  some  may  have  thought  that  he  showed 
an  unworthy  timidity  or  an  unworthy  courting  of  favor 
from  both  parties.  But  it  could  not  have  been  from 
Avant  of  moral  courage  or  from  a  time-serving  spirit. 
For  see  how  early,  strongly,  and  without  reservation 
he  committed  himself  on  the  Temperance  question, 
everywhere  declaring  in  his  loudest  tones  —  and  they 
were  loud  indeed  —  his  thorough-going,  uncompromis- 
ing ultraism  on  that  subject,  in  opinion  and  practice  ; 
and  that  course,  in  some  stages  and  aspects  of  the 
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movement,  must  have  appeared  quite  as  likely  to 
make  him  enemies  as  any  theological  decision.  And 
besides,  he  had  a  parish  that  would  have  sustained 
him,  probably  to  a  man,  in  taking  ever  so  decidedly 
the  side  which  he  must  have  taken,  if  he  were  to  take 
any,  and  which  he  did  take  virtually.  His  somewhat 
peculiar  feelings  and  position  in  relation  to  sects  and 
parties  are  not  to  be  referred  to  any  moral  defect. 

The  truth  is,  his  personal  sympathies  were  so  broad 
and  strong  and  warm,  that  he  could  not  well  bear  to 
be  separated  from  any  body  by  party  lines,  —  he  so 
loved  and  yearned  for  good-fellowship  among  minis- 
ters. The  lines  were  not  drawn  till  some  years  after 
his  ministry  began  ;  and  when  he  and  so  many  of  his 
brethren  came  to  be  excluded,  abruptly  cut  off,  from 
the  old  Congregational  communion,  we  can  suppose 
that  for  a  time,  until  he  became  used  to  it,  it  must  have 
been  the  great  grief  of  his  heart  to  be  suddenly  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  old  friends,  ignored  by  them  as  a 
brother-minister  of  Christ,  excluded  from  their  pulpits 
and  their  fellowship.  How  it  must  have  astonished 
and  wounded  him,  —  feeling  that  he  was  as  orthodox, 
as  sound  in  the  faith,  as  ever  he  was,  or  as  they  were  ! 
And  what  a  commentary  it  is  on  that  stern  policy 
of  exclusion,  that  it  shut  out  him  as  no  Cin-istian  or 
Christian  minister,  —  him,  who  was  a  minister  through 
and  through,  and  with  all  his  heart,  from  his  very 
infancy,  —  him,  so  pure  a  man,  so  evangelical  in  all 
his  beliefs  and  words,  such  a  real,  hearty,  fixed,  old- 
fashioned,  Bible  Christian  ! 

But  he  was  only  grieved,  hot  alienated  or  embit- 
tered. He  did  not  defy  his  former  associates,  or  go 
into  the  opposite  ranks  to  contend  against  them.     He 
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loved  them  just  the  same,  would  not  be  driven  from 
his  familiar  associations  with  them,  and,  to  the  last, 
took  as  much  interest  in  them  and  their  institutions, 
their  public  occasions,  and  all  their  religious  affairs, 
as  he  did  in  the  affairs  of  those  friends  who  were 
excluded  Avith  him,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  hail 
him  as  father,  and  reciprocate  his  confidence.  And 
yet  he  was  always  true  to  his  Liberal  friends.  When 
he  found  they  were  to  be  driven  asunder  from  their 
old  associations,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  go  with  them. 
And  we  know  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  rejoiced 
that  such  had  been  his  decision.  It  would  have  been 
violence  to  his  whole  nature  to  have  joined  what  he 
ahvays  considered  the  illiberal  side. 

His  theological  views,  probably,  never  underwent 
any  material  change  from  his  early  youth  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  —  none,  that  is,  which  he  was  distinctly  con- 
scious of.  If  he  was  carried  along  at  all  by  the  progress 
of  opinion  around  him,  he  was  hardly  aware  of  any 
change  of  position  in  himself.  His  mind  Avas  not  of  a 
cliaracter  to  discriminate  sharply  between  shades  of 
doctrinal  differences,  and  being  himself  where  he 
always  was,  he  could  see  no  more  reason  for  a  sec- 
tarian division  of  the  Congregational  body  in  1815 
than  in  1790.  He  was  strictly  conservative  in  theology. 
He  entertained  none  of  the  speculations  of  the  time, 
accepted  no  novelties,  would  give  no  hearing  to  those 
who  promised  to  show  a  better  way  of  truth  than  that 
which  he  had  long  walked  in.  He  had  early  anchored 
his  mind  fast  upon  the  Bible,  and  found  his  Saviour, 
and  learned,  as  he  thought,  to  read  his  law,  and  rest 
npon  his  promises,  and  through  him  to  "  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  he  did  not  think 
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that  any  body  could  teach  him  any  thing  more  or 
better  than  this.  He  thought  that  the  important  truths 
of  Christianity  were  as  plain  to  the  spiritual  under- 
standing as  they  were  ever  likely  to  be  made  by 
human  learning ;  and  he  did  not  want  any  young 
man  to  give  him  his  spiritual  intuitions  as  substitutes 
for  the  old  texts  about  righteousness  and  love,  grace 
and  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  to  eternal  life.  He  thought  he  had 
long  known  well  enough  in  whom  he  believed,  and 
the  way  of  salvation.  So  his  faith  grew  up  with  him, 
and  grew  old  with  him.  It  seems  never  to  have  suf- 
fered any  distractions  or  perplexities.  He  was  very 
firm  and  very  happy  in  it ;  and  while  it  gave  him  a 
high  standard  of  virtue,  humility,  and  pious  trust,  he 
never  troubled  himself  to  suit  it  to  the  fashion  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  day,  and  never  saw  any  occasion  to 
re-lay  its  foundations,  or  change  its  substance,  or  dis- 
trust old  proofs  of  it,  or  search  for  new  ones. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  respectable,  to 
say  the  least,  in  that  sort  of  mind  that  can  go  on 
through  a  long  life  in  one  religious  track,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  let  the  wind  of  doctrine 
blow  about  him  which  way  it  would,  —  not  indifferent, 
not  cold,  not  a  mere  conformist,  —  warm,  living,  but 
steady,  always  the  same,  early  finding  the  rock,  and, 
assured  it  is  the  rock  of  ages,  planting  itself  upon  it, 
and  never  swerving,  though  all  the  world  say,  Lo 
here !  and  Lo  there  !  There  is  some  grandeur  in  such 
a  position  and  career.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable or  desirable  for  all  persons.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  indicates  the  highest  type  of  mind.  It  is  not 
from  minds  of  that  stamp,  perhaps,  that  the  highest 
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spiritual  benefactions  have  proceeded.  Tlie  world 
wants  some  bold,  inquiring,  progressive  minds;  and 
God  wants  them,  for  he  has  provided  that  there  shall 
be  such.  Not  all  minds  can  abide  in  one  stay.  They 
must  be  sounding  new  depths  ;  they  must  be  looking 
always  to  the  east  and  the  west  for  more  light,  going 
forward,  inquiring,  proving,  recasting  their  religious 
ideas.  It  is  a  necessity  of  their  nature  or  their 
circumstances,  and  it  is  well.  We  will  not  say  that 
they  ought  to  do  or  be  otherwise.  But  we  do  say, 
that  whoever  finds  himself  able  and  disposed  to  go 
through  life  in  one  settled  faith,  and  that  living  and 
life-giving,  needing  no  change,  and  seeking  none, 
enjoying  it,  resting  in  it,  living  by  it,  and  ever  striv- 
ing to  live  it  out  more  and  more  in  charity  and  in 
peace,  —  he  is  happy;  he  need  not  fear  the  taunts 
of  the  restless  and  progressive,  who  cannot  be  fixed 
themselves,  nor  bear  to  see  any  fixtures  about  them. 
He  need  not  feel  obliged  to  quit  the  tranquil  lake 
because  some  call  it  stagnant,  nor  to  launch  upon 
the  turbulent  stream  because  some  say  there  only  is 
life.  He  will  be  countenanced  by  the  examples  of 
multitudes  of  as  venerable  and  beautiful  lives  as  ever 
were  lived  on  earlh,  or  closed  in  the  hope  of  heaven. 
In  the  other  half  of  the  Christian  law,  love  to  man. 
Dr.  Pierce  was  not  lacking.  The  most  striking  part 
of  his  character  lay  here.  He  had  the  kindliest  of 
natures.  His  heart  seemed  a  fountain  of  loving-kind- 
ness, always  gushing  up  and  running  over.  Time, 
and  experience  of  the  world's  coldness,  never  checked 
its  stream  or  dried  up  a  drop  of  it.  What  a  cordial 
greeting  was  his  !  What  a  beaming  friendliness  on 
his  face  !  We  never  knew  the  person  who  took  so 
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hearty  an  interest  in  so  many  people,  and  showed  it 
by  such  unequivocal  signs.  He  seenned  to  know  almost 
everybody,  and  all  about  him.  And  it  was  not  an 
idle,  prurient  curiosity  ;  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
run  into  scandal,  as  it  usually  does  in  those  Avho  make 
it  a  business  to  know  and  report  everybody's  affairs. 
He  had  no  scandal.  His  love  saved  him  from  that. 
He  said  pleasant  things  and  kind  things.  There  was 
no  venom  under  his  tongue,  no  acid  in  his  breast.  He 
probably  never  made  an  enemy,  nor  lost  a  friend.  His 
affections  were  warm,  his  sympathies  were  quick.  He 
was  generous  according  to  his  means.  He  loved  young 
men.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  without  interruption, 
we  have  been  told,  he  travelled  to  Cambridge  several 
times  a  year  to  attend  the  public  exercises,  and  listened 
to  every  student  with  fond  eagerness,  as  to  a  son  of  his 
own,  and  for  ever  after  remembered  him,  and  in  most 
cases  knew  all  about  him. 

Age  did  not  blunt  these  kind  feelings,  or  quench  one 
ray  of  their  youthful  glow.  Here  he  was  remarkable. 
Age  did  not  tend  in  the  least  to  make  him  shrink  into 
himself,  or  to  narrow  the  circle  of  his  sympathies. 
After  seventy  he  would  start  off  with  the  ardor  of  a 
school-boy,  and  walk  miles,  just  to  see  an  old  friend, 
and  would  live  for  months  after  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
interview.  And  he  not  only  loved  other  people,  but 
he  loved  to  be  loved.  He  seemed  to  value  nothing  in 
this  world  so  much  as  kind  attention,  affection,  good- 
fellowship. 

He  was  welcomed  in  all  the  pulpits  to  which  he  had 
access,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  preaching  as  on 
his  own  account.  People  liked  to  see  him  and  hear 
his  voice,  especially  in  singing,  because  his  soul  was  in 
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it.  They  liked  to  see  him,  he  seemed  such  a  personal 
friend.  His  bare  presence  was  as  acceptable  to  many, 
and  perhaps  as  profitable,  as  the  sermons  of  some  much 
greater  men,  —  he  was  so  sincere,  so  hearty,  so  kind. 
A  word  from  him,  with  his  great,  cordial,  friendly 
voice,  at  the  church-door  or  in  the  aisle,  would,  for 
multitudes,  make  ample  amends  for  any  dryness  in 
the  regular  discourse. 

It  is  very  singular  that  such  warm  affections  towards 
both  God  and  man  did  not  impart  their  unction  to  his 
intellect,  and  give  a  character  of  rich  and  glowing 
sentiment  to  his  composition  ;  but  we  believe  they  did 
not.  They  did  lend  animation  and  force  to  his  de- 
livery, but  never  gave  their  fire  to  his  composition. 
He  was  not  eloquent,  or  j^oetical,  or  affecting,  in  his 
writing.  Somehow,  there  was  a  connecting  link  miss- 
ing between  his  heart  and  his  intellect.  With  feelings 
fresh,  and  warm,  and  pure  enough  to  have  made  him 
a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  splendid  writer,  he  was  not  a 
bit  of  either.  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  disconnec- 
tion between  the  two  parts  of  the  mind.  His  great, 
fervent  heart  is  not  in  his  writings.  But  no  matter,  — 
he  had  it,  and  everybody  knew  he  had  it,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  it,  was  warmed  by  its  radiance,  and  glad- 
dened by  its  benignity. 

There  is,  then,  no  mystery  about  his  extended  repu- 
tation. This  is  the  way  it  came,  —  by  natural  laws, 
interest  for  interest ;  all  knew  him  because  he  knew 
all ;  all  loved  him,  for  he  loved  all ;  all  are  touched  by 
his  death,  for  all  have  lost  a  friend. 

Our  view  of  Dr.  Pierce  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  his  last  days.  Providence 
greatly  favored  him  in  his  last  sickness.     His  faculties 
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were  not  impaired,  and  he  was  without  pain.  He  was 
able,  till  the  last,  to  sit  up  in  his  study  and  receive  his 
friends.  And  how  they  poured  in  upon  him  !  —  and 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  them!  —  overwhelmed,  he 
said,  with  joy  at  their  kindness.  It  was  so  congenial 
to  him,  that  it  seemed  not  to  weary  him.  And  he  ^yas 
so  cheerful,  so  happy  !  —  nothing  but  happiness,  he 
said,  in  his  past  life  or  present  decay;  happy,  when 
he  laid  his  hands  on  the  children  that  came  to  him  ; 
happy  in  taking  from  kind  hands  the  tokens  of  thought- 
ful regard  that  were  brought  to  him  ;  happy  in  greet- 
ing the  troops  of  brethren  and  parishiojiers  ;  happy  in 
the  grasp,  that  he  knew  would  be  the  last,  of  a  life- 
long friend,  and  happy  in  the  tears  of  affection  he  shed 
on  the  neck  of  a  foreigner  whom  he  never  saw  before, 
but  loved  tenderly,  as  the  apostle  of  temperance  and 
the  benefactor  of  his  race  ;  happy,  too,  in  pointing  to 
the  green  spot  before  his  house,  where  he  said  he 
should  soon  be  laid ;  and  happiest  of  all  in  the 
prospect  of  the  life  that  was  about  to  dawn  on  him. 
His  faith  was  firm,  his  trust  unfaltering.  He  not  only 
submitted  to  God's  will,  —  he  loved  it  and  made  it  his 
own.  He  loved  God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven, 
more  than  ever.  And  one  could  hardly  tell  Avith  which 
hand  his  heart  went  out  with  most  energy  and  warmth, 
that  which  grasped  the  dear  ties  of  domestic  and 
friendly  love  on  earth,  or  that  which  pointed  in  joyous 
and  triumphant  assurance  to  the  opening  mansions  of 
the  blest. 

"  That  is  greatness,"  said  one  of  our  greatest  men, 
referring  to  one  of  those  interviews  with  him  in  his 
sickness  —  "  that  is  greatness.  We  did  not  use  to  call 
him  great,  but  he  is  great  iioio  ;  and  what  we  com- 
monly call  great  is  very  little  compared  with  that." 
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Joseph  Tuckerman  was  born  in  Boston,  January  18, 
1778.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  little  infor- 
mation respecting  his  early  life.  Like  his  friend  Dr. 
Channing,  he  was  blessed  Avith  the  early  influence  of  a 
pious  mother,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  peculiar 
gratitude,  and  to  whom  he  not  unfrequently  alluded, 
as  having  had  an  important  share  in  the  formation  of 
his  character.  "  My  father's  health,"  says  his  daughter, 
"  was  delicate  from  early  childhood  ;  and  it  was  this  in 
part  which  drew  him,  more  than  is  usually  the  case,  to 
be  the  close  companion  of  his  excellent  mother,  as  he 
delighted  to  call  her.  He  often  spoke  of  the  enjoyment 
he  had  had  as  a  child  in  sitting  by  her  side,  and  read- 
ing the  New  Testament  to  her,  Avhile  she  sewed  ;  and 
her  good  lessons  seem  never  to  have  left  his  mind. 
From  those  earliest  times  he  always  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  entering  the  ministry,  and  from  this  he  never  ' 
swerved  in  after-life."  This  was  a  course  early  re- 
cognized by  his  family.  Both  parents  were  spared 
to  him  until  mature  life,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  a  friend,  dated  October  25,  1837:— "I  left 
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my  family  during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  life  of 
my  father,  that  I  might  give  myself  wholly  to  him. 
My  mother  had  left  us  many  years  previously.  Be- 
sides, there  were  circumstances  in  her  last  illness 
which  forbade  that  nearness  to  her,  and  those  offices 
for  her  on  the  part  of  her  sons,  to  which  we  could  be 
admitted  for  my  father.  With  him  I  could  pass  at 
once  my  nights  and  days ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
those  days  and  nights  is  among  the  most  precious  of 
the  treasures  of  my  heart." 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  youth  was  passed,  in  preparation 
for  college,  partly  at  Phillips's  Academy,  in  Andover, 
and  partly  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  of 
Dedham,  Avho  also  afterwards  conducted  his  prepara- 
tory studies  for  the  ministry.  "  From  the  testimony 
of  friends,"  says  his  daughter,  "  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  cheerful  youth,  with  much  love  of  merriment 
and  social  pleasures,  and  a  very  ardent  enjoyment  of 
poetry  and  belles-lettres.  Indeed,  even  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  his  eye  would  light  up,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm awake,  Avhen  speaking  of  his  college  life,  and 
he  would  recite  poetry  by  the  hour  which  had  delighted 
him  then.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  see  him  and  Judge 
Story  together.  They  had  been  class-mates  and  room- 
mates at  college  ;  and,  though  their  paths  in  life  ran  in 
different  ways,  yet,  whenever  they  did  meet,  it  was 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  friendship ;  well  they 
loved  to  talk  over  those  old  times  together,  and  many 
a  peal  of  laughter  rang  out  as  they  did  so.  I  have 
seen  them  meet  and  embrace  in  the  crowded  street, 
as  if  quite  unaware  either  of  the  presence  of  others,  or 
that  in  years  they  were  now  both  old  men."  To  this 
friend  of  his  youth,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
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interesting  letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  ■who  was  also  his 
class-mate :  — 

"Cambridge,  April  10,  1841. 

"  During  our  collegiate  life,  my  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Tnckerman  was  but  slight,  until  my  junior  year, 
when  he  became  my  chum  ;  and  so  pleasant  and  con- 
fidential was  our  intercourse  during  that  year,  that  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  continued  chums  during  the 
remainder  of  our  college  studies,  if  some  family  ar- 
rangements had  not  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  adopt 
a  different  course.  The  change,  however,  did  not 
prove  the  slightest  interruption  of  our  intercourse  and 
friendship  ;  and  I  feel  great  gratification  in  saying,  that 
from  that  period  until  the  close  of  his  life,  I  am  not 
conscious  that  there  was,  on  either  side,  any  abatement 
of  mutual  affection  and  respect ;  and  whenever  and 
wherever  we  met,  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome  of 
early  and  unsuspected  friendship. 

"  Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully  developed  in 
his  later  life  were  clearly  manifested  when  our  ac- 
quaintance first  commenced.  During  his  college  life, 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  high  relish  for  most  of  the 
course  of  studies  then  pursued.  He  had  an  utter  in- 
difference, if  not  dislike,  to  mathematics,  and  logic, 
and  metaphysics,  and  but  a  slight  inclination  for  natural 
philosophy.  He  read  the  prescribed  classical  writers 
with  moderate  diligence,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  taste 
or  ambition,  as  of  duty,  and  as  a  task  belonging  to  the 
recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uniformly  preferred  to 
the  Greek.  And  yet  I  should  not  say  that  he  was  idle 
or  indolent,  or  without  a  strong  desire  of  improvement. 
His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to  the  more 
open  and  facile  branches  of  literature,  and  especially 
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of  English  literature.  History,  moral  philosophy, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  belles-lettres,  principally  at- 
tracted his  attention ;  and  in  these,  his  reading  was  at 
once  select  and  various.  The  writings  of  Addison, 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  were  quite  familiar  to  him. 
The  historical  works  of  Robertson,  and  Gillies,  and 
Ferguson,  and  other  authors  distinguished  in  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  best  biographical  works,  were  within 
the  range  of  his  studies.  In  poetry,  he  was  more 
attached  to  those  who  addressed  his  feelings  and  im- 
agination, than  to  those  who  addressed  the  understand- 
ing, and  moralized  their  song  in  the  severe  language 
of  the  condensed  expression  of  truth,  or  the  pungent 
pointedness  of  satire,  or  the  sharp  sallies  of  Avit. 
Gray's  '  Bard,'  and  Colhns's  '  Ode  to  the  Passions,' 
were  his  favorites ;  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  in 
whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well  read,  and  often 
declaimed  many  of  the  most  stirring  passages  Avith  the 
spirit  and  interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of  the  stage. 
Young's  '  Night  Thoughts '  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
only  work,  which,  from  its  deep  and  touching  appeals, 
and  elevated  devotion,  and  darkened  descriptions  of 
life,  and  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
made  him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency  of  genius  em- 
ployed in  unfolding  religious  truths.  He  possessed, 
also,  a  singular  readiness  and  facility  in  composition, 
perhaps  what  would  by  some  persons  be  deemed  a 
dangerous  facility.  What  he  wrote,  he  threw  off  at 
once  in  the  appropriate  language,  rarely  correcting  his 
first  sketch,  and  not  ambitious  of  condensing  or  refin- 
ing the  materials  by  successive  efforts. 

"  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  taste  and  intellectual 
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pursuits  and  attachments  in  our  college  life.  But  what 
I  most  delight  to  dwell  on  are,  his  warm-hearted  be- 
nevolence, his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper,  his  active, 
sympathetic  charity,  his  gentle  and  frank  manners,  and, 
above  all,  that  sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light 
over  all  hours,  and  made  our  fireside  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  social  scenes.  So,  uniform,  indeed,  was 
his  kindness  and  desire  to  oblige,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  single  instance  in  which  he  ever  betrayed  either  a 
hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash  of  resentment.  He  was 
accustomed  to  distribute  a  portion  of  his  weekly  al- 
lowance among  the  poor  and  the  friendless  and  the 
suffering.  His  love  of  morals  and  virtue  was  as  ardent 
as  it  was  elevated.  His  conduct  was  blameless  and 
pure.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  Avrote  a  Avord 
which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot,  on  account 
of  impurity  of  thought  or  allusion  ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  at  all  times,  tiiat  which  might  have  been  heard 
by  the  most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  Occasionally, 
his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him  to  indulge  in 
giddy  dreaminess  or  romantic  fervors,  such  as  belong 
to  the  untried  hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth  ;  but 
it  might  with  truth  be  said  that,  even  if  he  had  any  fail- 
ings in  this  respect,  they  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

"  I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of  his  literary 
career  did  not  then  impress  me  with  the  notion,  that 
he  would  afterwards  attain  in  his  profession  and  char- 
acter the  eminence  to  which  every  one  will  now  deem 
him  justly  entitled.  He  seemed  to  want  that  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  which  looks  difficulties  in  the  face, 
and  overcomes  obstacles,  because  a  high  object  lies 
behind  them.  His  mind  touched  and  examined  many 
subjects,  but  was  desultory  and  varying  in  its  efforts. 
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I  was  in  this  view  mistaken ;  and  I  overlooked  the 
probable  effects  upon  a  mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious 
sensibility,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
goodness,  when  combined  with  a  spirit  of  glowing 
benevolence. 

"When  we  quitted  college  our  opportunities  of  fa- 
miliar intercourse,  from  the  wide  diversity  of  our  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  from  our  local  distance,  were  neces- 
sarily diminished.  I  saw  him  only  at  distant  intervals, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  his  preparatory  studies  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  when,  on  entering  his  study  one  day, 
I  found  him  reading  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  with  intense  attention,  and  in  his  comments 
on  it  in  our  conversation,  discoursing  with  a  force  and 
discrimination  Avhich  showed  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  master  his  profession,  a 
new  light  struck  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  perceive 
Ihat  he  was  redeeming  his  time,  and  disciplining  his 
thoughts  to  the  highest  purposes.  During  his  residence, 
after  his  settlement,  at  Chelsea,  I  saw  him  frequently, 
either  at  Salem,  where  I  then  resided,  or  at  Chelsea, 
where  I  took  occasion,  on  my  visits  to  Boston,  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  house.  The  improvement  was  con- 
stantly visible  ;  his  studies  more  expanded  ;  his  know- 
ledge more  exact,  as  well  ns  various  ;  and  his  piety, 
that  beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  in  his  character, 
shining  forth  with  its  deep  and  mild  and  benignant 
light,  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness." 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  associate  with  these, 
the  impressions  of  his  other  distinguished  class-mate, 
Dr.  Channing  :  — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tuckerman,"  he 
says,  "  began  about  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  during 
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most  of  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  we  lived 
together  as  brothers,  communicating  tiionghls,  feelings, 
reproofs,  encouragements,  with  a  faithfulness  not  often 
surpassed.     I  think  of  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as 
he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  signal  example,  within  my 
remembrance,  of  improvement ;   of  a  man  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  making  progress  under  disadvantages. 
"When  I  first  met  him  in  college,  he  had  the  innocence 
of  childhood  ;  he  was  sympathizing,  generous,  with- 
out a  stain  of  the  vices  to  which  youth  is  prone  ;  but 
he  did  not   seem  to  have  any  serious  views  of  life. 
Three  years  he  passed  almost  as  a  holiday,  unconscious 
of  his  privileges,  uninterested  in  his  severer  studies, 
surrendering  himself  to  sportive  impulses,  which,  how- 
ever harmless  in  themselves,  consumed  the  hours  which 
should    have    been    given    to    toil.       How    often    has 
he  spoken  to  me,  with  grief  and  compunction,  of  his 
early  wasted  life  !     In  his  last  college  year  a  change 
began,  and  the  reftiote   cause   of  it  he  often  spoke  of 
with  lively  sensibility.     His  mother,  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  say,  was  one  of  the  best  of  women.     She  had 
instilled  into  him  the  truths  of  religion  with  a  mother's 
love,  tempered  with  no  common  Avisdom.     The  seed 
was  sown  in  a  kindly  nature.     The  religious  principle, 
which  at  first  had  only  been  a  restraint  from  evil,  be- 
gan to  incite  to  good  ;  and  to  this,  the  progress  and 
greatness   of  his  life  were   mainly  due.     On  leaving 
college  he  gave  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  but 
with  the  unchastened  inconsideration  of  his  youth,  he 
plunged  into  its  duties  with  little  preparation.     The 
consequence  was  a  succession  of  mortifications,  most 
painful  at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  afterwards  spoke 
as  a  merciful  discipline.     So   unpromising  was   the 
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opening  of  a  career  of  singular  energy  and  useful- 
ness." 

Soon  after  Dr.  Tuckerman  began  to  preach,  he  re- 
ceived, November  4th,  1801,  an  invitation  to  become 
the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pay  son,  at  Chelsea,  at 
that  time  a  small  and  obscure  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston.  The  people  were  chiefly  farmers,  in 
very  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  little  intellectual 
culture.  Among  them  he  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  the  faithful  exercise  of  pastoral  duty,  and  in  this 
quiet  and  secluded  spot  exhibited  all  the  beautiful  and 
noble  traits  of  an  Oberlin. 

"  Years  passed,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  in  a  life 
which  we  should  call  monotonous,  but  Avhich  was 
singularly  fitted  to  give  him  the  calmness  and  steadi- 
ness which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  student,  a 
faithful,  laborious  student,  and  accumulated  much 
knowledge,  and  devoted  no  little  time  to  the  thorny 
topics  of  theology.  Thus  the  defects  of  his  early  in- 
tellectual training  were  repaired,  and  his  faculties 
sharpened  and  invigorated.  He  was  not,  however, 
made  to  wear  out  life  in  such  pursuits.  His  strength 
did  not  lie  in  abstract  speculation.  Had  he  given 
himself  to  this,  he  would  never  have  forced  his  way  to 
new  or  great  views.  His  heart  was  his  great  power. 
To  his  moral,  religious,  benevolent  sentiments,  he 
owed  chiefly  the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  nature." 

"We  are  indebted  for  the  following  remarks  respect- 
ing this  period,  to  his  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkman. 

"  At  first,  my  brother  was  far  from  being  a  popular 
preacher,  having  some  peculiarities  (perhaps  I  must 
say  affectations)  of  manner  and  utterance,  which  were 
painful  and  disagreeable,  and  from  which,  I  think,  he 
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was  never  entirely  free.  Neither  did  his  early  efforts 
give  clear  indications  of  the  strength  and  ability  Avhich 
he  afterwards  attained.  But  with  his  faithful  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  studies  and  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, his  heart  beiug  wholly  given  to  his  work,  his 
progress  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  manifest ;  and  for 
many  years  before  leaving  Chelsea,  he  was  welcomed 
and  honored  in  our  churches  as  an  able  and  instructive, 
if  not  an  eloquent  preacher. 

"  I  have  always  regarded  my  brother's  ministry  at 
Chelsea  as  the  '  shining  glory '  of  his  life.  It  was  there 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  all  his  future  usefulness,  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years  labored  most  faithfully  and  pa- 
tiently as  a  devoted  Pastor,  amidst  few  encouragements 
except  the  love  of  his  little  flock  and  his  own  approv- 
ing conscience.  I  was  often  his  guest,  and  spent  two 
or  three  of  my  college  vacations  under  his  roof ;  and 
was  the  witness  of  his  course.  I  may  truly  say,  that  ' 
my  earliest  and  deepest  impression  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  good  minister  were  derived  from  my  observation 
of  him.  He  loved  his  people,  regarded  them  as  his 
family,  and,  according  to  their  condition  and  needs, 
was  the  father,  brother,  and  friend  to  them  all.  The 
same  kindness  and  benevolence,  which  distinguished  his 
'ministry  at  large'  in  Boston,  were  exhibited  here.  Part 
of  his  parishioners  lived  at  a  distance,  near  an  exposed 
beach  ;  and  I  have  known  him  very  often  go  out  alone, 
in  severe  storms  and  snow-drifts,  to  provide  for  some 
family,  or  perhaps  some  infirm  aged  person,  who  he 
thought  might  be  suffering.  In  winter,  his  church 
beiug  distant  from  many  of  their  homes,  the  congre- 
gation was  exceedingly  small ;  and,  once  and  again,  I 
have  heard  him  preach  new  and  excellent  sermons, 
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Avith  unabated  earnestness  and  affection,  to  less  than 
twenty  hearers.  It  might  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
*  commended  himself  as  the  minister  of  God  in  much 
j)atience,  in  pureness,  in  kindness,  and  love  unfeigned,' 
and  part  of  the  reward  of  such  fidelity  he  found  in  the 
entire  confidence  and  love  of  his  people." 

A  similar  testimony  to  his  faithful  and  earnest  devo- 
tion to  pastoral  duty,  and  his  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock,  is  afforded  by  the  Rev.  George  M. 
Rice,  who  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  same  church 
at  Chelsea,  and  whose  recent  inquiries  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  place  respecting  Dr.  Tuckerman 
elicited  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  great 
fidelity  in  every  particular,  and  especially  of  his 
Christian  benevolence. 

"  So  far  as  the  spirit  of  mingled  piety  and  philan- 
thropy could  consecrate  any  minister  to  his  work,  he 
was  consecrated.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
good  of  his  flock  —  not  merely  their  spiritual  good, 
though  this  awakened  his  deepest  interest,  and  for  this 
he  longed  and  labored  more  than  for  any  thing  else, 
but  to  their  intellectual  and  physical  benefit  also,  to 
every  thing,  in  fact,  Avhich  pertained  to  their  welfare 
both  here  and  hereafter.  He  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  his  people,  entered,  with  his  large  and 
sympathizing  heart,  into  all  their  wants,  and  made 
himself  felt  as  the  personal  friend  of  them  all. 

"But  that  which  characterized  his  ministry  the  most, 
that  Avhich  made  him  peculiarly  an  object  of  the  ven- 
eration and  love  of  his  parishioners,  was  his  glowing 
interest  in  the  poor  and  suffering.  The  same  traits  of 
humanity,  compassion,  disinterestedness,  and  self-sac- 
rificing benevolence,  were  conspicuous  in  him  in  this 
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humble  theatre  of  action,  which  afterwards  drew  upon 
him  so  much  of  the  pubhc  regard  and  admiration,  in 
the  wider  sphere  of  his  missionary  labors  in  Boston. 
He  was  always,  in  this  respect,  the  same  man.  His 
visits  were  principally  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
afflicted,  of  his  flock.  TJtey  were  never  neglected, 
but  shared  the  most  largely  in  his  attentions  and  sym- 
pathies. His  purse,  too,  Avas  as  open  as  his  heart,  and 
his  bounty  knew  no  limit  but  his  means.  More  than 
one  member  of  his  flock  looked  up  to  him  as  almost 
their  only  earthly  dependence.  His  visits  at  the  poor- 
house  were  very  frequent.  He  delighted  to  go  there, 
with  his  words  of  consolation  and  cheer  ;  and  seldom 
did  he  go  without  carrying  also  something  whicji  would 
minister  to  their  physical  comfort  as  well  as  to  the 
spiritual  edification  of  its  inmates.  One  old  lady  in 
particular,  v/ho  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  was 
supported  almost  entirely  by  his  liberality.  '  Mr. 
Tuekerman  was  extraordinary  good  to  old  Mrs.  Ha- 
sey,'  said  to  me  one  who  was  her  fellow-lodger,  a 
partaker  with  her  of  his  kindness,  and  who  is  now 
the  only  survivor  of  those  who  Avere  under  the  care  of 
the  town  during  the  period  of  his  ministry.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  properly  stated,  that  the  family 
which  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  his  parish,  he  visited 
the  most,  and  to  whom  he  showed  the  most  attention, 
was  a  colored  family.  Many  facts  and  incidents  might 
be  related,  illustrative  of  the  goodness  and  generosity 
of  his  heart.  There  being  no  physician  in  the  town, 
and  it  being  difficult  for  his  people  to  procure  medi- 
cines, he  kept  a  constant  supply  of  such  as  they  would 
be  likely  to  need  at  his  own  house,  and  dispensed  them 
to  all  comers,  free  of  charge.     Having  a  taste  also  for 
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medical  science,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  a 
good  deal  of  practical  information  on  the  subject,  he 
Avas  sometimes  able  to  give  his  people  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  when  otherwise  they  would  require  the 
services  of  a  physician,  '  Frequently  have  I  knoAvn 
him,'  said  one  of  the  former  deacons  of  his  church, 
'  when  I  have  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the 
sick,  slip  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  he  called,  as  he  parted  from  them,  which  would 
afterwards  be  found  to  enclose  a  substantial  token  of 
his  charity.  Nor  was  his  kindness  confined  to  the  ht- 
tle  circle  of  his  own  parish  ;  wherever,  in  the  vicinity, 
he  heard  of  any  one  who  was  in  distress  of  any  kind, 
and  in  need  of  assistance,  there  he  was  quick  to  go, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  their  relief.  In  a  word, 
to  quote  the  expression  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
who  had  known  him  longest,  and  who  was  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him,  and  who  had  him- 
self had  large  experience  of  his  kindness,  his  aim 
seemed  to  be,  to  realize  iJie  idea  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. 

"  Dr.  Tuckerman  manifested  great  interest  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young  of  his  society. 
He  regularly  catechized  the  children,  as  was  the  gene- 
ral ministerial  practice  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Sunday  School ;  and  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  with  the  young  men,  and  giving  them  his 
parental  advice.  He  secured  to  himself  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  the  love  and  respect  of  the  young,  and, 
in  truth,  of  all  of  whatever  age  or  condition  who  sat 
under  his  ministry.  His  preaching  was  not  remarka- 
ble for  its  eloquence,  but  was  always  weighty  and 
impressive  ;    and  the  thorough  conviction  which  his 
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people  had  of  his  sincerity,  and  their  hearty  reverence 
for  his  character,  gave  a  power  to  the  simplest  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  far  beyond  any  effect  which  the 
highest  intellectual  abiUty,  imassociated  with  the  same 
element  of  moral  influence,  could  possibly  produce. 
The  results  of  his  ministry  were  most  happy.  The 
general  morals  of  the  people  Avere  greatly  improved, 
numbers  were  added  to  the  church,  the  attendance  on 
public  worship  was  much  increased,  and  there  was 
more  attention  to  religion  than  ever  had  been  before. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  relation 
which  existed  between  this  good  pastor  and  his  beloved 
little  flock.  He  was  all  to  them  that  George  Herbert 
describes  in  his  '  Country  Parson  ;  '  and  they  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  a  father,  and  rejoiced  in  the  benedic- 
tion of  his  counsel  and  care." 

Of  the  piety  and  love  which  influenced  Dr.  T.  in 
his  pastoral  visits,  and  which  so  eminently  fitted  him 
to  enter  afterwards  on  the  great  mission  of  his  life,  we 
cannot  give  a  more  vivid  picture  than  in  the  words  of 
his  daughter.  "  Amongst  my  earliest  recollections," 
she  says,  "  are  those  of  accompanying  my  father  upon 
his  parish  visits,  when  I  was  quite  too  young  to  com- 
prehend the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  which 
passed.  To  me  he  seemed  some  superior  being  ;  and 
the  feeling  was  not  lessened  by  observing  the  reve- 
rence and  love  which  everywhere  greeted  him,  and 
how  gently  and  firmly  he  seemed  to  guide  all  in  the 
pathway  to  Heaven.  And  as  he  spoke  of  the  Saviour 
with  so  much  love  and  reverence,  as  he  always  did,  I 
looked  at  him  and  thought,  '  He  must  have  looked  as 
you  do  now.'  As  we  walked  on  from  house  to  house, 
he  would  often  unconsciously  break  forth  into  strong 
and  ardent  expressions  of  his  thoughts ;  he  would  then 
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gesticulate  earnestly,  and  press  my  little  hand,  which 
he  held  within  his,  strongly,  and  quicken  his  pace  until 
I  was  obliged  to  run  by  his  side  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
When  he  perceived  this  he  would  stop  and  speak 
kindly  to  me,  and  would  smile  when  I  told  him  '  he 
had  been  preaching  aloud,  as  if  we  were  in  church  ; ' 
and  he  generally  seemed  much  exhausted  ;  but  some- 
times the  interruption  was  but  momentary,  and  then  he 
would  go  on  again  in  the  same  strain." 

During  Dr.  Tuckerman's  residence  at  Chelsea,  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  temptations 
and  sufferings  to  which  sailors  are  exposed  ;  and  he 
first  in  the  United  States  made  an  effort  for  the  im- 
provement and  instruction  of  this  class  of  men.  la 
the  winters  of  1811-12,  he  formed  the  first  society 
which  was  established  for  the  "  Religious  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  Seamen."  "  The  enterprise,"  he 
says,  "  was  begun  with  much  spirit.  In  five  years  we 
published  eleven  original  tracts,  vi^ritten  with  express 
reference  to  our  objects,  and  which  were  distributed 
extensively.  In  consequence  of  a  failure  in  my  health, 
I  went  to  Europe  in  1816.  The  Society  soon  de- 
clined ;  and  in  1817  we  published  our  last  tract.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  recurring  to  the  testimonials  Ave 
received  from  masters  of  vessels  of  the  good  influence 
exerted  by  these  tracts.  Whether  the  formation  of 
other  associations  for  this  object  is  in  any  measure 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  society  established 
here,  I  know  not.  '  The  Boston  Port  Society,'  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  efficient  instrument,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  moral  agencies  in  our  city."  * 
"  The  History  of  a  Bible,"  prepared  for  this  Society, 

*  Ministry  at  Large  in  Cities,"  p.  173. 
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has  been  reprinted  and  extensively  circulated  in  our 
own  country.  On  one  occasion,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  before  his  death,  a  man  who  had  seen  much 
trial  said  to  him,  "  I  met  with  a  little  tract  many  years 
ago,  which  has  done  me  more  good  than  any  thing 
else  in  this  world.  I  do  not  know  who  was  its  author, 
but  I  have  blessed  him  many  times  in  my  heart.  The 
tract  was  called  '  Ejaculatory  Prayer.'  "  This  was 
one  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  had  written  for  the  Society 
soon  after  its  commencement. 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  sphere  of  thought  and  exertion 
was  not  bounded  by  his  narrow  parish  of  Chelsea. 
Did  space  permit,  we  could  give  interesting  extracts 
from  his  letters  at  this  period.  In  these  he  speaks  of 
an  association  formed  in  Boston,  of  intelligent  and 
serious  laymen  and  clergymen,  for  the  discussion  of 
important  questions  of  religion  and  morals.  It  Avas 
this  association,  we  believe,  which  afterwards  origin- 
ated the  Ministry  at  Large.  He  discusses  the  actual 
state  of  religion  in  New  England,  and  adverts  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  India,  alluding  with  much  in- 
terest to  Rammohun  Roy.  The  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Dr.  Channing  will  be  interesting.  "  Of  all 
men  whom  I  ever  knew.  Dr.  Channing  possesses  the 
most  perfect  and  constant  self-possession.  We  were 
class-mates  in  college,  and  I  lived  with  him  in  habits 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  of 
greater  moral  purity,  or  of  greater  habitual  piety,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  in  man  than  I  have  long  known 
in  him." 

Dr.  Tuckerman  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domes- 
tic relations.  He  was  twice  married  ;  and  each  of 
these  connections  gave  him  an  invaluable  friend.     In 
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June,  1803,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parkman,  of  Boston,  who  died  of  con- 
sumption, four  years  afterwards,  leaving  three  child- 
ren, of  whom  only  one  survives.  There  still  live  those 
who  remember  the  loveliness  of  her  character  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  to  transcribe  here  a  short  extract 
from  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Colman,  which  appeared,  soon  after  her  death, 
in  one  of  the  public  prints. 

"  To  know  this  lady,  was  to  esteem  and  love  her. 
Her  character  Avas  truly  amiable.  The  pure  and 
benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel  was  wrought  into  her 
whole  life.  It  glowed  in  her  heart,  and  displayed  itself 
in  all  her  conduct.  Her  temper  was  equable,  mild, 
cheerful,  and  kind  ;  her  manners  were  condescending, 
amiable,  and  unassuming.  Her  life  was  consecrated 
to  her  duties  ;  and  her  domestic  and  benevolent  quali- 
ties rendered  her  singularly  dear  to  her  family,  her 
friends,  and  the  society  in  which  she  lived." 

In  November,  1808,  he  was  again  married,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Col.  Gary,  of  Chelsea  ;  who  was  spared 
to  him  thirty-one  years,  to  be  "  one  with  him  in  hope, 
in  interest,  in  enjoyment."  How  worthy  she  was  to 
be  his  helpmate,  Ave  learn  from  himself.  "  You  can 
hardly  imagine  a  human  being  more  true,  more  disin- 
terested, more  faithful  to  right  and  duty.  Never  phy- 
sically vigorous,  she  has,  notwithstanding,  the  greatest 
moral  courage  and  independence.  In  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  she  is  as  calm,  as  self-possessed,  as 
under  the  most  tranquil  circumstances  ;  and  has  passed 
through  long  seasons  of  privation,  responsibility,  and 
watching,  which  might  have  worn  down  a  strong  man. 
O !  woman,  woman,  of  what  art  thou  not  capable  in 
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virtue  !  Think  you,  there  are  any  records  in  the  Book 
of  Life  which  stand  out  iu  brighter  characters  of  light 
than  those  of  the  holy,  but  humble,  service  of  unosten- 
tatious and  retiring,  but  devout  and  devoted,  wives  and 
mothers  ?  " 

In  1816,  Dr.  Tuckcrman  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
his  health,  but  was  absent  only  a  short  lime  ;  after  his 
return  he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsia,  and  never 
recovered  his  full  tone  of  health.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, in  ihe  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  minis- 
try till  the  spring  of  1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  in  some  measure  the  labors  of  the  pul- 
pit. In  his  public  services,  if  not  powerful,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting ;  for  he  spoke  from  the  heart, 
and  his  natural  temperament  led  him  to  express  his 
deep  convictions  more  warmly  in  speaking  than  in 
writing.  "  His  fioAv  of  words  and  thoughts,"  says  his 
daughter,  "was  most  abundant;  and  I  believe  his 
preaching  was  generally,  if  not  always,  more  accepta- 
ble to  his  hearers  when  extemporaneous  than  when 
written  or  premeditated.  In  later  years,  I  have  often 
given  him  a  text  or  a  subject  on  the  church  steps,  which 
he  liked  much  that  I  should  do,  particularly  when  it 
was  one  which  had  that  day  interested  me  with  my 
Bible  class ;  and  I  have  never  heard  him  more  eloquent 
than  on  these  occasions,  or  seen  his  audience  more 
deeply  engaged  and  attentive." 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five 
years  from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  service  in  Boston,  to  which  place  he  soon 
removed  with  his  family.     Of  his  residence  at  Chelsea, 
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Dr.  Tnckerman  thus  speaks,  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished many  years  later,  entitled,  "  Principles  and 
Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  in  Boston." 

"  I  passed  twenty-five  years,"  he  says,  "  as  the  minis- 
ter of  a  small  religious  society  in  the  country.  The 
lines  of  my  parish  there  Avere  the  lines  also  of  the  town. 
There  was  no  other  religious  society  in  the  place  than 
that  to  which  I  ministered.  There  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  some  capital 
and  those  who  had  none,  met  on  terms  of  equality  be- 
fore the  church  door  on  Sunday,  interchanged  expres- 
sions of  friendly  greeting,  and  separated  to  pass  into 
their  own  pews  or  into  free  galleries,  without  the  slight- 
est feeling,  in  either  case,  that  distinction  of  condition 
was  thus  implied  between  them.  In  every  family  of  my 
flock  I  was  at  home.  I  knew  intimately  all  the  parents, 
all  the  children,  and  almost  every  one  who  was  em- 
ployed for  any  considerable  time  as  a  laborer  upon  the 
farms  around  me.  I  visited  all,  and  almost  all  in  return 
visited  me ;  and  to  every  one  I  ever  felt  myself  at  lib- 
erty to  speak  of  his  interests,  moral  as  well  as  secular, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  brother.  I  had  given  much  time 
to  pastoral  intercourse,  to  communication  with  individ- 
ual minds  upon  subjects  upon  which  I  had  addressed 
them  from  the  pulpit ;  and  I  had  learned  that  this 
intercourse  was  a  means  not  less  important  than  the 
services  of  the  church  for  giving  vitality  to  the  reli- 
gious principle  among  the  members  of  a  congregation. 
I  had  learned  also,  not  only  that  conversation  might 
usefully  be  held  upon  religious  and  moral  subjects 
with  those  previously  interested  in  these  subjects,  but 
with  many  who  had  been  indifferent,  or  even  opposed 
to  them  ;  and  that  not  a  few  were  most  glad  to  be 
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addressed  upon  them  by  their  pastor,  whose  diffidence 
would  have  restrained  them  from  making  these  the 
leading  subjects  of  their  conversations  with  him.* 

With  these  brief  records  we  must  close  the  history 
of  nearly  half  a  cenlury  of  the  existence,  a  full  quarter 
of  a  century  of  the  active  life,  of  one  who  was  destined 
by  Providence  henceforth  to  touch  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands instead  of  a  few,  no  longer  to  be  bounded  by  a 
small  parish,  but  to  breathe  forth  his  spirit  of  piety  and 
love  over  two  hemispheres.  And  was  the  time  lost  that 
was  spent  thus  in  obscurity  ?  We  believe  not.  These 
were  "  the  days  of  preparation  "  for  that  holy  sacrifice 
of  his  "  heart  and  soul  and  strength "  to  the  work 
which  his  Heavenly  Father  had  given  him  to  do,  the 
work  of  reclaiming  souls  to  God. 

"  It  was  while  he  was  at  Chelsea,"  says  Judge 
Story,  "the  minister  of  a  comparatively  small  and  iso- 
lated parish,  that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  great 
scheme  of  his  life  and  ambition,  the  Ministry  at  Large 
for  the  poor.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  its  beneficial 
effects  or  its  extraordinary  success.  I  deem  it  one  of 
the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  Christian  charity  over 
the  cold  and  reluctant  doubts  of  popular  opinion.  The 
task  was  full  of  difficulties,  —  to  elevate  the  poor  into 
a  self-consciousness  of  their  duty  and  destiny,  and  to 
bring  the  rich  into  sympathy  with  them ;  to  relieve 
want  and  suffering  without  encouraging  indolence  and 
sloth  ;  to  give  religious  instruction,  where  it  was  most 
needed,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus  to  widen 
the  sphere  as  well  as  the  motives  to  virtue,  among  the 
desolate  and  the  desponding.     It  was,  in  fact,  doing 


*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  pp.  14,  15. 
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what  Burke  has  so  beautifully  expressed,  —  it  was  to 
remember  the  forgotten." 

We  have  hitherto  left  our  readers  to  estimate  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  mind  and  character  from  the  impressions 
he  made  on  others,  and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  his 
labors  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  learn  his  principles  of  action,  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  chiefly  from  himself,  as  we  may  col- 
lect them  from  his  printed  writings  or  his  letters  to 
friends.  His  life  was  one  of  but  little  incident ;  it  was 
the  unvarying  expression  in  action  of  the  deep  purpose 
of  his  soul,  to  live  "  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ;  " 
and  by  gentle  persuasion,  by  untiring  effort,  by  the 
strength  of  love,  to  win  others  to  do  so  likewise. 
Could  we  but  read  the  silent  heart-history  of  but  a  few 
of  those  to  whom  he  extended  his  ministrations,  how 
many  revelations  might  we  have  of  him,  as  a  minister- 
ing angel  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  a  heavenly  guide  to  the  wandering  I  But 
those  histories  no  human  eye  must  behold :  to  the 
Father  of  Spirits  only  are  they  revealed.  It  will  be 
our  aim  so  to  record  his  principles,  his  feelings,  and 
the  course  they  led  him  to  adopt,  that  others  may  be 
incited  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  Ministry  at  Large.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  is,  perhaps,  incorrect,  as  gratuitous  instruction 
had  been  given  to  the  poor,  both  by  laymen  and  cler- 
gymen, before  his  removal  to  Boston,  and  evening 
religious  lectures  had  been  established  for  those  who 
had  no  place  of  worship  during  the  day.  The  moral 
claims  of  the  poor  had,  before  this  time,  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  "  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Religious 
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Instruction  of  the  Poor,"  who  had  employed  mission- 
aries in  the  accomphshment  of  their  objects,  one  of 
whom  was  thus  engaged  for  a  short  time  after  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  arrival,  but  he  soon  relinquished  the 
work.  But  Dr.  Tuckerman  gave  a  life  to  this  minis- 
try which  had  never  been  infused  into  it  before,  saw 
its  true  aim  and  high  importance,  and,  by  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  it  himself,  called  pubhc  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  Mission  ;  Ave  may,  therefore, 
give  him,  though  he  did  not  himself  assume  it,  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  originator  of  this  institution. 
Dr.  Tuckerman  removed  to  Boston,  and  began  his 
ministry  on  the  5th  of  November,  1826.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  visiting  the  poor,  aided  by  two  of 
his  friends,  Moses  Grant,  and  Frederick  T.  Gray,  who 
afterwards  became  his  colleague.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  had  become  acquainted  with  170  families; 
at  the  expiration  of  another  six  months  he  was  the 
pastor  of  250  families,  and  there  was  hardly  a  by-way 
or  yard  which  he  had  not  explored  thoroughly. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  later  life,  when 
his  success  in  his  work  must  have  given  him  some 
confidence,  can  hardly  realize  the  perplexity  which,  at 
its  commencement,  he  felt  in  it.  "  At  first,"  says  Dr. 
*Channing,  "  he  entered  almost  tremblingly  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  where  he  was  a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sym- 
pathy and  friendship.  But  '  the  sheep  knew  the  voice 
of  the  shepherd.'  The  poor  recognized  by  instinct 
their  friend,  and  from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of 
singular  tenderness  and  confidence  was  established 
between  them.  That  part  of  his  life  I  well  remember, 
for  he  came  often  to  pour  into  my  ear  and  heart  his 
experience  and  success.     I  well  remember  the  effect 
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which  contact  with  the  poor  produced  on  his  mind. 
He  had  loved  them  when  he  knew  httle  of  them, 
when  Iheir  distresses  came  to  him  through  the  imagin- 
ation. But  he  was  a  proof,  that  no  speculation  or 
imagination  can  do  the  work  of  actual  knowledge. 
So  deep  was  the  sympathy,  so  intense  the  interest, 
which  the  poor  excited  in  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
new  fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within  him. 
No  favorite  of  fortune  could  have  repaired  to  a 
palace,  where  the  rays  of  royal  favor  were  to  be  cen- 
tered on  him,  with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker 
step,  than  our  friend  hastened  to  the  abodes  of  want, 
in  the  darkest  alleys  of  our  city.  How  often  have  I 
stood  humbled  before  the  deep,  spiritual  love,  which 
burst  from  him  in  those  free  communications  which 
few  enjoyed  beside  myself !  I  cannot  forget  one 
evening,  when,  in  conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  Follen 
and  myself  on  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and  on  the 
cold-heartedness  of  society,  he  not  only  deeply  moved 
us,  but  filled  us  with  amazement  by  his  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  energy  of  utterance  ;  nor  can  I  forget  how, 
when  he  left  us.  Dr.  Follen,  a  man  fitted  by  his  own 
spirit  to  judge  of  greatness,  said  to  me,  '  He  is  a  great 
man.'  " 

The  nature  of  the  enthusiasm  which  Dr.  Tucker- 
man  carried  into  his  work,  and  the  calm,  deep  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  engaged  in  it,  will  be  best  learned 
from  himself.  "  It  has  sometimes  been  said  to  me, 
when  conversing  of  the  objects  and  interests  of  this 
ministry,  '  You  are  an  enthusiast ;  and  indeed  no 
small  enthusiasm  is  demanded  for  this  work.'  I  never 
hear  this  expression  without  pain.  The  conception 
implied  is,  that  a  heated  imagination,  and  a  corres- 
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ponding  ardor  of  the  whole  character,  is  required  for 
the  service  ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  work  for  the  calm, 
the  cool,  and  the  calculating.     This  mistake,  if  preva- 
lent and  acted   upon,  will  be  fatal  to  the  cause.     I 
admit,  indeed,  that  enthusiasm,  in  the  sense  of  earnest- 
ness, is  an  element  essential  to  success  in  this  work. 
And  is  it  not,  also,  in  every  other,  in  which  great 
results  are  to  be  hoped  for  only  from  great  and  perse- 
vering labors  ?     The  earnestness,  however,  required 
here,  is  as  distinct  in  its  kind  as  is  the  service  itself. 
It  is  not  merely  a  constitutional  fervor ;  nor  a  fervor 
of  any  kind  which  finds  its  end  in  any  passion  or  inte- 
rest of  the  individual  who  feels  it ;  it  is  rather  the 
earnestness   of    a   Christian   appreciation   of    human 
beings,  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  interests.     It  is  the 
earnestness  which  is  awakened  in  the  soul  by  a  feeling 
of  its  own  relation  to  God,  and  of  its  relation  to  all 
men  as  equally  the  children  of  God.     It  is  earnestness 
awakened  by  interest  in  man,  in  view  of  God's  pur- 
poses respecting  him  ;  of  the  difficulties  of  man's  con- 
dition in  respect  to  these  purposes;  of  the  greatness  of 
man's  danger  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  need  of  sym- 
pathy and  moral  aid  ;  and,  not  less  than  all  these,  by 
the  conviction  that  we  may  be  to  these  sufferers  instru- 
ments of  the  sympathy  and  moral  aid  they  so  strongly 
need.     It   is    earnestness    in    the    work    of  obviating 
moral  difficulties,  where  these  difficulties  are  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  those  in  whose  path  they  lie  ;  of 
strengthening  those  who  are  ready  to  sink  under  their 
trials  ;  and  of  blessing  as  many  as  we  may,  as  they 
could  not  otherwise  be  blessed  than  through  the  Gos- 
pel.    It  is  not,  however,  a  heated  fancy,  and  an  easy 
credulity,  with  whatever  zeal  or  earnestness  these  may 
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be  combined,  which  have  given,  or  can  give,  import- 
ant results  in  this  service.  I  like  not,  therefore,  to 
hear  of  this  as  a  work  for  enthusiasts.  Too  great 
earnestness,  indeed,  cannot  be  brought  to  it.  But,  I 
pray,  let  it  be  the  earnestness  of  calm,  deep,  and  strong 
conviction  ;  the  hallowed  earnestness  of  a  Christian 
estimation  of  man  ;  of  clear  conceptions  of  moral 
interests,  as  the  highest  of  all  interests  ;  and  of  a  cor- 
responding sensibility  to  human  difficulties  and  suffer- 
ings, as  God  calls  for  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  those 
who  can  rescue  the  exposed,  give  relief  to  heavily- 
burdened  souls,  show  their  danger  to  those  who  are 
insensible  of  it,  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
are  struggling  for  hfe,  and,  it  may  be,  even  save  from 
moral  death  those  who  shall  be  found  upon  the  very 
verge  of  it."  * 

He  thus  describes,  when  writing  to  a  friend,  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  needful  qualifications  of  the 
minister  at  large.  "  He  must  be  a  man  of  strong 
health,  of  great  activity  of  body  and  mind  ;  zealous 
and  earnest,  but  deep  and  calm  in  feeling ;  a  hearty 
lover  of  his  race ;  one  whose  moral  courage  will  never 
fail  him;  who  nicely  discriminates,  but  kindly  judges; 
who  will  hope,  where  every  one  beside  will  despair  ; 
whose  confidence  in  human  nature  will  be  unshaken, 
amidst  all  possible  manifestations  of  vice ;  who  would 
rather  be  the  agent  of  God  for  the  moral  recovery  of 
the  most  degraded  and  despised  fellow-being,  than 
possess  the  fee  simple  of  his  country.  O  that  you 
might  find  a  man  who  shall  be  wholly  qualified  for 
the  glorious  work  I  "  Such  a  man,  except  unhappily 
in  physical  strength,  was  Dr.  Tuckerman. 

*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  pp.  190,  191. 
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We  may  learn,  also,  from  himself,  the  principles  on 
which  he  commenced  his  ministry,  and  in  the  import- 
ance of  which,  continued  experience  confirmed  him 
only  more  fully. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  in  this 
service  we  regard  every  one  as  an  individual,  having 
his  own  peculiarities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical ; 
his  own  peculiar  combination  of  the  elements  which 
go  to  form  dispositions,  character,  and  habits  ;  his 
own  measure  in  respect  to  all  capacities  and  tenden- 
cies common  to  human  beings ;  his  own  susceptibili- 
ties, weaknesses,  exposures  ;  and  consequently  his  own 
moral  necessities  and  claims.  Too  much  importance 
can  hardly  be  attached  to  this  preliminary  view  of 
operations  for  the  moral  improvement  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  Every  human  being,  not  less  in  this  class 
than  in  the  highest  and  most  approved,  is  himself,  and 
not  another  ;  and  not  only  numerically,  but  morally 
one.  He  is  one  in  a  sense  which  utterly  forbids  that 
he  should  be  confounded  with  another  ;  and  however 
closely  he  may  be  bound  to  others  by  common  affec- 
tions and  interests,  by  common  weaknesses,  and  de- 
pendencies, and  wants,  and  however  he  may  act  with, 
or  for,  others,  or  may  be  hindered  or  aided,  injured  or 
blessed,  by  others,  he  is  still  to  be,  —  such  is  God's 
purpose,  —  the  former  of  his  own  character.  He  is 
to  bear  his  own  burden.  He  is  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  No  rhode  of  operation  is  therefore  to  be 
adopted,  and  no  result  is  to  be  sought,  which  will 
interfere  with,  or  be  independent  of,  this  elementary 
and  essential  principle  of  action.  Our  Saviour  taught 
in  the  temple,  and  in  the  synagogue  ;  he  addressed 
the  multitudes  which  gathered  to  hear  him,  from  a 
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mountain,  or  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in  a  plain.  But  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  individuality  of  man.  He  never 
viewed  men  only  in  classes  or  masses.  He  never 
rested  in  generalities  in  his  instructions,  or  his  efforts 
for  human  reformation,  progress,  and  salvation.  The 
sentiment,  or  rather  the  principle,  here  referred  to,  is 
implied  in  and  pervades  his  whole  teaching.  '  Him^ 
—  the  individual  —  '  that  cometh  to  me,'  said  Jesus, 
'  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  '  Whosoever '  —  or  the 
individual,  be  he  who  he  may,  that  —  '  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doelh  them,  I  will  liken  him  to  a 
wise  man  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.'  '  There 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.'  '  It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  that  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
shall  perish.''  A  faithful  regard  to  this  principle  is,  I 
think,  vital  to  the  highest  moral  success  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  Where  there  is  a  disregard  of  it,  what- 
ever may  be  immediate  promise  or  apparent  fruit,  I 
should  look  for  but  little  permanent  good. 

"  I  beg  to  remark,  also,  in  view  of  our  modes  of 
operation,  that  I  attach  equal  importance  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  no  human  being,  however  depraved, 
who  is  yet  totally  depraved  ;  no  one,  however  appa- 
rently lost  beyond  hope,  whose  condition  is  yet  to  be 
considered  as  utterly  hopeless ;  no  one  for  whom 
moral  efforts  are  not  to  be  made  as  long  as  God  shall 
uphold  him  in  being.  No  one,  therefore,  is  to  be 
given  up,  abandoned,  cast  off  as  a  sinner,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  long  continuance,  and  whatever 
may  be  his  hardihood  and  his  desperation  in  sin. 
This  was  a  first  principle  of  that  theory  of  human 
nature  with  Avhich  I  entered  upon  my  ministry ;  and 
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every  step  of  my  Avay  in  this  ministry  has  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  principle.  To 
my  mind,  also,  this  is  a  pervading  principle  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  has  been  to  me  for  light  and  strength, 
where  I  am  sure  I  should  otherwise  have  been  in  utter 
darkness ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, it  has  been  to  me  for  success  in  cases,  in  which, 
otherwise,  I  should  hardly  have  been  induced  to  have 
made  an  effort.  I  state  this  principle  distinctly,  and 
give  prominence  to  it,  because  not  only  the  question 
of  modes  of  operation,  but  even  of  the  propriety,  in 
many  cases,  of  attempting  to  operate  at  all,  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  it.  I  do  not  indeed  believe 
there  ever  was,  or  that  there  is,  the  human  being  in 
whom  there  was,  or  is,  no  element  of  goodness ;  no 
element  of  moral  recoverableness  ;  no  unextinguished 
spark  of  moral  sensibility,  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, may  not  be  blown  into  a  flame.  There  is  no 
one  so  corrupted  that  there  are  no  moral  remains  in 

him."* 

"I  would,  then,  apply  myself  to  every  case  with  a 
settled  conviction  that  it  is  not  a  hopeless  one,  even  in 
respect  to  the  ministry  Avhich  it  may  please  God  that 
I  may  exercise  in  regard  to  it.  I  would  feel  and 
cherish  the  feeling  of  responsibleness  in  respect  to  the 
degree  of  success  to  be  obtained  in  it.  I  would  be 
wholly  discouraged  by  no  difficulties  and  by  no  obdu- 
racy, as  long  as  means  and  opportunity  for  action 
shall  be  continued  to  me.  If  I  sliall  cease  from 
efforts  for  a  time,  I  will  still  look  for  opportunities  of 
resuming  them.     In   this  exercise  of  my  mind  and 

*  Abridged  from  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  &c.  pp.  S5-89. 
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heart  I  have  found  some  of  the  strongest  interests,  and 
in  following  out  this  principle,  some  of  the  best  remu- 
nerations of  my  service.  I  will  give  a  single  example 
of  the  application  of  this  principle. 

"  It  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  think,  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  family  in  which  were  four 
or  five  beautiful  young  children,  and  a  wife  and 
mother  most  solicitously  striving  for  their  well-being. 
But  her  husband,  the  father  of  these  children,  though 
entirely  able  most  comfortably  to  support  her,  and 
them,  and  himself,  —  for  he  had  a  good  trade,  and 
was  a  skilful  workman,  and  had  sufficient  demand  for 
his  labor,  —  was  yet  not  unfrequently  for  eight  or  ten 
days  together  entirely  disqualified  for  work,  by  an 
utter  abandonment  to  intemperance.  At  these  times, 
when  he  could  not  obtain  money  for  the  purchase  of 
spirits,  he  would  leave  in  pledge  for  payment  one  and 
another  of  his  garments,  till  he  had  scarcely  a  suffi- 
ciency left  to  cover  him.  I  had  soon  the  great  happi- 
ness to  obtain  his  confidence.  He  acknowledged  his 
fault,  his  sin,  and  resolved  and  strove  against  it.  But 
I  believe  that  nearly  two  years  passed  before  he 
recovered  sufficient  moral  strength  to  maintain  his 
self-denial  longer  than  a  month.  His  lapses  even 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  regularly  periodical.  During 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  he  Avould  abstain  wholly 
from  every  stimulating  drink  ;  and  then,  in  an  unhappy 
hour,  he  would  fall  again.  At  my  calls  upon  him 
after  a  few  days'  absence,  and  when  I  had  left  him  at 
our  last  interview  apparently  determined  and  strong,  I 
from  time  to  time  found  him,  —  for  he  Avorkcd  at 
home,  —  either  on  the  bed  or  on  the  floor,  utterly  stu- 
pid and  insensible.     No  check  but  of  forcible  confine- 
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ment  could  now  restrain  him  from  the  indulgence  of 
his  appetite,  till,  by  some  mysterious  movement  within 
himself,  he  should  be  recalled  to  consciousness  of  his 
condition.  Very  soon,  however,  after  he  was  thus 
recalled,  I  was  always  with  him.  He  would  then  be 
humbled  and  ashamed,  woiild  make  full  confession, 
and  even  weep.  I  saw  that  the  difficulties  of  his  case 
were  very  great,  and  I  felt  no  disposition  to  reproach 
him.  My  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  an  encour- 
agement and  invigoration  of  the  moral  principle,  to 
which  I  looked  for  his  recovery.  I  could  not,  without 
great  inquietude  to  myself,  be  long  absent  from  him, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  every  means  of  enlightening 
and  encouraging  him.  His  intervals  of  faithful  absti- 
nence became  extended  to  five  and  six  weeks,  but  for 
a  long  time  could  be  carried  no  further.  At  length, 
however,  he  maintained  an  entire  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  for  ten  months.  Then  he  fell  again. 
But  his  family,  during  this  time,  had  thriven  as  they 
had  never  before  thriven.  He  had  known  the  happi- 
ness of  self-control,  of  domestic  union  and  affection, 
of  a  little  store  in  the  bank  laid  by  of  his  wages,  of 
the  progress  and  happiness  of  his  children,  and  of  a 
peaceful  conscience.  From  this  fall  he  rose,  as  I  trust 
not  again  to  fall.  I  believe  that,  during  the  last  three 
years,  he  has  not  tasted  ardent  spirits.  He  is  a 
respectable,  industrious,  useful,  and  happy  member  of 
our  community.  Few  meet  each  other  with  higher 
satisfaction  than  he  and  I  feel,  as  often  as  we  come 
together.  But  suppose  that,  within  the  first  year  or 
twoy  or  even  within  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  our 
acquaintance,  he  had  been  forsaken  as  incorrigible  and 
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beyond  hope  ;  would  he,  in  that  case,  probably  have 
been  what  he  now  is  ?  "  * 

With  such  principles,  but  with  plans  undeveloped, 
and  almost  unformed,  Dr.  Tnckerman  commenced  his 
ministry.  He  was  soon  forcibly  and  painfully  struck 
with  the  very  large  number  of  families  who  were  quite 
unconnected  with  any  religious  society,  and  Avho  never 
looked  for  the  visit  of  a  minister,  except  in  a  case  of 
severe  illness,  or  of  a  funeral.  These  were  not  only 
the  very  poor,  but  operatives  of  all  kinds,  who,  feeling 
a  difficulty  of  paying  for  seat  rent,  felt  too  proud  to 
occupy  free  sittings.  From  observation  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  neglect  of  public  worship,  he  was  led  to 
perceive,  as  he  had  never  done  before,  the  importance 
of  religious  institutions.  He  says,  —  "I  had  been 
made  to  feel,  as  no  description  could  have  made  me 
feel,  the  general  superiority  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  poor  who  were  connected  with  our  reli- 
gious societies,  over  those  who  were  not  so  con- 
nected." Thinking  it  desirable  to  ascertain  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city  was  thus 
entirely  without  any  religious  instruction,  he  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  each  one  of  the  Protest- 
ant religious  societies,  requesting  exact  information 
respecting  the  number  of  families  connected  severally 
with  them.  From  half  of  these  churches,  including  a 
great  variety  of  denominations,  he  received  answers, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  above  a  third  of  the  Pro- 
testant families  in  Boston  were  not  under  any  regular 
ministrations   of  religion.      This,    and   similar   facts, 

*  "Ministry  at  Large,"  pp.  91-93. 
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which  he  was  able  to  bring  before  the  pubhc,  led, 
after  a  time,  to  the  establishment  of  a  "  Fraternity  of 
Churches"  throughout  the  city.  Each  church  contri- 
buted, according  to  its  means,  to  a  general  fund,  by 
which  a  number  of  "  Ministers  at  Large  "  were  sup- 
ported, the  general  direction  of  the  whole  being 
entrusted  to  a  Central  Board,  while  each  minister 
confined  himself  to  his  own  district.  In  connection 
with  these,  places  of  worship  w^ere  established,  of 
which  we  may  speak  more  hereafter. 

The  first  great  need,  then,  which  struck  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  lowest  poor  in 
Boston,  was  the  want  of  religious  influence.  This  he 
saw  might  be  brought  forcibly  to  bear  on  their  external 
condition,  and  he  felt  that  the  first  aim  of  the  minister 
should  be,  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  spiritual  nature  of 
each  individual,  and,  by  degrees,  to  draw  around  him 
a  flock  to  whom  he  might  be  a  true  pastor.  "  I  want 
that  man's  soul,"  he  once  said  with  deep  emotion  to 
Dr.  Channing  ;  and,  with  this  earnestness  of  Christian 
love,  he  approached  all  to  whom  he  directed  his  efforts. 
But  he  knew  that  they  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  blessings  he  wished  to 
confer  on  them,  or  even  to  understand  his  interest  in 
them.  Pie  first,  then,  strove  to  gain  access  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  gain  their  confidence  in  the 
kindness  of  his  intentions.  Two  broad  avenues  of 
communication  lay  open  to  him.  The  first  and  most 
easy  was  to  those  families  in  which  there  were  children  ; 
in  these  he  had  always  felt  the  deepest  interest. 

"  In  each  one  of  the  children   of  this  class,  filthy, 
ragged,  wild,  and  lawless,  as  we  may  find  it,  we  see 
one  Avho  is  soon  to  be  a  man,  or  a  woman  ;  and  to  be, 
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in  mature  life,  what  the  scenes  and  influences  of  its 
childhood  shall  have  cooperated  to  make  it.     '  What 
manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ? '  is,  therefore,  to  us,  a 
question  of  paramount  concern.     It  may  be  that  we 
shall  take  such  a  child  from  the  street,  and  be  guided 
by  it  to  its  home.     Mark,  however,  that  we  shall  have 
uttered  no  expression  to  the  child  but  of  tenderness  and 
of  affection.     We  shall   have  allowed  nothing  in  our 
words,  our  tone,  our  manner,  Avhich  shall  have  repelled 
the  child,  or  made   him   or  her  reluctant  to  go  home 
with  us.     Nor  shall  there  be  any  thing  in  our  words, 
our  tone,  our  manner,  which  shall   repel  the   parent 
from  us.     Not  only  is  our   interest  in   the   child  deep 
and  strong,  but  our  sympathy  also  with  it,  and  with  its 
parents.     They  may  be  very  vicious,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  condition  is  a  very  wretched  one, 
and  that  often  at  least  they  are  themselves  very  great 
sufierers.     Their  call  for  sympathy  is  at  least  as  strong 
as  for  reproof ;  and  uncertain  as  it  may  be  how  they 
would  receive  reproof,  there  is  no  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  will  receive  kindness. 
Thus  are  we  enabled  to  obtain,  not  only  admission  into 
many  families,  but  a  very  kind  reception   there.     It 
may  be  that  without  this  guidance  we  may  call  upon 
them,  and  make  ourselves  known  by  our  inquiries  re- 
specting their  children,  and  our  desires  to  aid  them  in 
their  parental  interests.     In  either  case,  interest  excites 
interest.     Our  appeal  is  to  the  most  active  instinct,  to 
the  strongest  affections  of  their  souls.     Show  me  a 
family,  however  bad,  however  apparently  inaccessible, 
in  which  there  is  a  little  child,  and  I  will  soon  prove  to 
you  that  this  family  may  be  visited,  and  that  a  course 
of  moral  instruction  and  effort  may  be  begun  in  it. 
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Thus  far,  then,  we  are  plainly  following  the  leadings 
of  Providence.  We  are  under  a  Divine  guidance, 
and  may  confidently  look  up  and  ask  for  Divine  aid. 
Thus,  above  all  other  means,  do  I  prefer  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  families  of  this  class  ;  and  in  this  way, 
rather  than  in  any  other,  to  begin  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  there. 

"  Not  unfrequenlly,  however,  we  are  brought  into 
connection  with  these  families,  primarily  through  their 
physical  wants.  These,  I  have  said,  are  real  and  great ; 
and  great  are  their  sufferings  under  these  wants.  Ay, 
very  far  greater  often  are  these  sufferings  than  they  are 
supposed  to  be  by  the  casual  observer  ;  or  by  those 
Avho,  reasoning  of  them  as  abstractions,  and  referring 
them  to  the  laws  of  habit,  sagely  conclude  that,  intoler- 
able as  the  condition  would  be  to  themselves,  it  is  yet 
no  very  great  evil  to  them  Avho  are  accustomed  to  it. 
May  God  have  more  mercy  upon  these  self-complacent 
arbitrators  upon  the  sensibilities  and  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-beings,  than  they  have  towards  those  against 
whom  they  thus  shut  out  their  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion !  I  deny  not,  indeed,  the  power  of  habit  in  these 
cases,  and  I  know  but  too  well  the  multiplied  morally 
indurating  influences  which  are  acting  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities of  these  classes.  I  know,  too,  that  many  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  these  influences,  suffer  far 
less  than  otherwise  they  would  suffer.  Human  nature 
is  to  be  seen  here  in  terrible  debasement,  and  often  in 
a  debasement  far  greater  than  the  suffering  which  it 
occasions.  But  cold  and  hunger  cannot  be  long  en- 
dured without  suffering.  True,  there  is  greater  misery 
in  many  a  palace  of  the  earth,  than  in  many  of  the 
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abodes  of  its  paupers  ;  and  there  is  also  many  a  dweller 
in  the  palaces  of  the  earth  whose  soul  is  more  deeply 
degraded  and  corrupted,  than  are  the  souls  of  many  in 
pauper  families.  But  the  most  morally  broken  down 
of  all  paupers  has  not  lost  all  the  sensibilities  of  his 
nature  as  a  human  being.  He  may  not,  and  does  not, 
suffer  as  you  and  I  would  if  we  should  suddenly  be 
transferred  to  his  condition,  but  he  suffers  enough  to 
cause  him  to  feel  that  relief  is  good,  and  a  great  good ; 
and  he  has,  too,  moral  feeling  enough  for  the  exercise 
of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  who  shall  relieve  him. 
Here,  then,  is  a  moral  element  of  which  we  may  avail 
ourselves  for  our  moral  ends.  Wherever  there  is  want, 
and  strong  want,  even  of  the  humblest  accommoda- 
tions, and  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life,  access 
may  be  obtained  by  him  who  is  able  and  disposed  in 
any  way  or  degree  to  minister  to  that  want ;  and  the 
judicious  benefactor,  who  shall  know  how  to  address 
himself  to  the  heart  under  such  circumstances,  Avill 
find  that  heart  not  wholly  closed  against  him.  From 
the  beginning  of  my  ministry,  therefore,  I  have  always 
had  my  poor's  purse.  I  could  not  have  carried  on  my 
ministry  without  it.  I  could  not  have  gone  from  house 
to  house  among  the  destitute,  and  have  said  to  them, 
'Be  ye  w^armed,  and  be  ye  clothed,'  and  yet  always 
have  left  them  as  naked  and  cold  as  I  found  them. 
Nor,  if  I  could  so  have  done,  should  I  have  acted  '  in 
Christ's  stead  '  towards  them.  I  could  not  have  ob- 
tained the  access  which  I  have  obtained  to  their  hearts. 
So  much  for  mere  modes  of  approach  and  of  inter- 
course. I  will  only  add  in  this  connection,  that  I 
think  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  in  the  Min- 
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istry  at  Large  with  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  fami- 
lies, and  that  I  do  not  remember  having  met  with  a 
rebuff  in  half  a  dozen."  * 

Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  soon 
gained  their  confidence,  when  he  soon  made  them 
feel,  as  he  himself  says,  that  "  there  is  no  hope  or  fear, 
no  joy  or  sorrow,  no  difficulty  or  success,  which  may 
not  be  made,  and  which  is  not  made,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  between  us.  There  is  no  office  of  Christ- 
ian friendship  for  which  it  is  not  felt  that  we  may  be 
freely  called  upon.  And  how  many  are  the  occasions 
in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  on  which,  if  this  resort 
had  been  cut  off  from  us,  we  might  have  fallen,  never 
to  rise  again  I  Need  I  say,  then,  what  blessings  are 
comprehended  in  the  offices  of  a  ministry  Avhich  ex- 
tends this  friendship,  in  its  best  influences,  to  very 
large  numbers  who  otherwise  would  not  know  where 
to  look  for  it  ?  I  know  not  how  often  the  expression 
has  been  addressed  to  me,  '  Sir,  I  never  knew  a  friend 
till  I  knew  you.'  Nor  do  I  think  I  can  feel  any  higher 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  delight  than  I  have  felt  in 
these  cases,  till  I  shall  feel  the  gratitude  and  happiness 
of  a  better  Avorld."  Such  happiness,  he  sometimes 
said,  he  thought  the  angels  might  envy  him  ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  to  obtain  it,  if  he  had  no  higher 
motive,  he  considered  no  personal  inconvenience  a 
sacrifice  ;  he  exposed  himself  to  all  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  and  to  the  still  greater  annoyances  to 
be  met  with  in  the  close  and  dirty  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  considered  his  hours  of  self-denial  those 
Avhich  he  spent  at  his  ease  in  his  study.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  give,  in  this  connection,  the  following  nar- 

*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  pp.  100  -  103. 
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ralive,  hitherto  unpublished,   which,  simple  as  it  is, 
illustrates  the  character  of  his  ministrations. 

"  I  found,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  a  poor 
widow  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  yard,  in  the 
kitchen  of  an  old  house,  the  other  apartments  of  which 
were  also  rented  to  the  poor.  She  had  two  children 
with  her ;  a  daughter  about  nine,  and  another,  who 
Avas  a  cripple,  about  three  years  old  ;  and  she  had  a 
son  who  was  about  twelve  years  old,  at  that  time 
apprenticed  in  the  country.  Her  employment  was 
that  of  dying  straw  bonnets  black,  which  exposed  her 
to  constant  dampness ;  and  the  room  in  which  she 
lived  was  dark,  cold,  and  comfortless.  At  my  first 
acquaintance  whh  her,  I  found  that  she  had  a  very 
distressing  cough.  Her  strength  was  small,  and  the 
daily  demands  upon  it  great.  But  she  was  unwilling 
to  relax  her  exertions  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  children  ;  and,  as  I  doubt  not,  by  those  exertions 
greatly  hastened  the  progress  of  the  malady  which 
brought  her  to  the  grave.  Her  decline  was  indeed 
rapid,  from  the  time  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
Avilh  her.  She  was  soon  confined  through  the  day  to 
a  chair  by  her  fireside  ;  and  then  again  was  soon  con- 
fined entirely  to  her  bed.  In  passing  through  these 
changes,  and  the  very  great  sufferings  experienced 
under  them,  she  was  always  patient,  humble,  and 
submissive,  but  still  greatly  solicitous  respecting  her 
children.  She  could  give  up  herself.  She  could  give 
up  the  W'orld.  But,  oh,  what  might  not  her  poor 
children  have  to  endure  !  What  especially,  might  be 
the  future  condition  of  her  poor  crippled  child  !  Of 
course,  I  assured  her  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
which  I  could  do  for  the  well-being  of  these  objects  of 
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her  affection  and  solicitude  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  the  happiness  to  find,  that  even  her  child- 
ren were  given  up  ;  that  all  anxiety  even  for  the  poor 
little  cripple  was  gone,  —  that  her  trust  in  the  Heav- 
enly Father  was  in  this  respect  perfected.  From  that 
time,  one  sentiment  seemed  to  exert  an  all-controlling 
power  within  her,  and  that  sentiment  Avas,  the  love  of 
God.  Her  apprehensions  of  God,  —  of  God  in  his 
parental  character,  purposes,  and  will,  —  of  God  as 
He  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  —  were  clear  and 
strong  ;  and  her  confidence  in  Him  was  unbounded. 
As  her  disease  advanced,  her  sufferings  increased  ; 
and,  at  length,  so  severe  were  the  paroxysms  of  dis- 
tress through  which  she  passed,  that  it  seemed  from 
day  to  day  impossible  that  she  should  survive  them. 
I  have  stood  over  her  bed  during  these  times  of  her 
greatest  distress,  —  waiting  for  the  moment  when  she 
could  recognize  me,  and  when  I  might  address  to  her 
a  word  of  sympathy  and  hope  ;  and  this  time  having 
come,  and  I  having  expressed  to  her  our  trust  that 
her  faith  would  not  fail  her,  she  has  looked  up  to  me 
with  a  countenance  radiant  with  that  beauty  to  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  on  earth,  but  in  the  very  spirit 
itself  of  Christian  piety,  and  has  replied,  '  O,  sir,  I 
could  welcome  any  suffering,  Avhile  sustained  by  the 
love  I  feel  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.'  In  truth,  all 
her  other  sentiments  and  interests  seem  absorbed  in 
this  one,  — of  an  all-pervading  love  of  Him  to  whom 
she  looked  as  her  Father  ;  and  in  whom,  therefore, 
she  felt  the  confidence  of  perfect  and  eternal  safety. 
At  her  death,  I  gave  directions  for  the  sale  of  her 
bed,  and  other  furniture,  which  brought  about  three 
dollars,  which  I  put  into  the  Savings  Bank,  for,  and 
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ill  the  name  of  the  children  ;  placed  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter in  a  very  pious  and  respectable  family  —  and  gave 
the  little  cripple  into  the  charge  of  two  or  three  female 
friends,  who,  with  myself,  placed  her  with  a  poor  but 
worthy  widow,  at  board,  and  made  her  as  comforta- 
ble as  I  believe  she  could  have  been  made  in  this 
world,  for  about  four  years,  when  she  died,  and  went 
to  her  mother.  The  son,  and  oldest  daughter,  I  have 
reason  to  beheve,  will  accomplish  the  hopes  of  their 
friends." 

The  results  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  labors  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  comparatively  small,  had  he  confined 
them  to  the  poor.  He  felt  that  not  only  did  he  need 
the  aid  of  the  more  favored  classes  in  carrying  out  his 
objects,  but  that  he  should  be  benefiting  them  could 
he  enlist  them  in  the  service.  "  We  all  need,"  he 
says,  "  greater  disinterestedness,  and  greater  wisdom. 
We  all  need,  for  our  own  soul's  good,  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  less  favored,  and  even  the  lowest  in  con- 
dition of  our  fellow-beings.  I  believe  that  by  no 
means  could  those  in  the  prospered  classes  be  so 
advanced  in  the  best  qualities  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, as  by  a  more  Christian  connection  than  they  have 
ever  had  with  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  poor. 
Seek  then  this  connection,  and  maintain  it.  Learn  to 
see  in  the  poorest,  and  the  lowest,  a  fellow-being,  and 
a  child  of  God.  I  should  be  to  you  the  greatest  of 
human  benefactors,  if  I  could  bring  home  to  your 
heart  a  strong  conviction  of  your  relation  and  duties 
to  your  fellow-beings,  and  even  to  the  humblest  in 
condition  among  them,  as  members  with  you  of  the 
great  family  of  God  upon  the  earth  ;  and  if  I  could 
persuade  you  to  fidelity  to  these  duties.     From  the 
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absence  of  this  conviction  in  the  prospered,  and  from 
its  feebleness  where  it  is  felt,  arise  far  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  moral  enterprises.  In  the 
character  of  the  results  of  our  ministry,  thanks  to  our 
Father,  there  is  nothing  equivocal.  We  have  done 
far  less  than  we  should  have  been  most  grateful  to 
have  accomplished.  But  through  the  blessing  which 
has  accompanied  our  labors,  we  have  not  only  carried 
down  to  the  depths,  or  to  the  lowest  grounds  of  soci- 
ety, and  have  sown  there,  the  seed  of  the  word  of 
God,  but  we  have  been  permitted,  and  to  an  extent 
to  call  forth  our  devoutest  gratitude,  to  see  it  spring- 
ing up  in  the  forms  of  a  new  spiritual  creation."  * 

The  aid  he  asked  from  them  was  not  only  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  ;  though  he  felt  that  needful,  yet 
that  alone  would  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit. 
"  You  have  given  them,"  he  says,  "  fuel,  food,  and 
clothing,  and  you  have  repaired  the  wretched  room 
which  you  thought  untenantable.  But  let  only  a  week 
or  two  pass,  and  then  go  into  that  room  again.  What 
is  now  the  condition  of  its  inmates?  The  food  and 
clothing  which  you  gave  them  are  gone.  The  gar- 
ments which  so  lately  you  saw  clean  and  Avhole,  are 
now  filthy,  and  perhaps  ragged.  AVant  in  these 
respects  is  as  urgent,  as  pressing  now,  as  it  was  at 
your  former  visit ;  and  if  again  it  shall  be  as  liberally 
supphed,  it  will  soon  again  be  as  urgent  as  it  now  is. 
Nay,  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  yourself,  or  upon 
others,  for  its  supply,  and  the  disposition  to  idleness, 
to  improvidence,  and  to  mere  animalism,  will  be 
stronger  than  they  were  before.  Your  very  bounty^ 
therefore^  may  have  been  the  most  effectual  of  all  minis- 

*  "  Minislry  at  Large,"  p.  82. 
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trations,  not  only  to  the  perpetuity  of  their  dependence, 
but  to  the  increase  of  their  debasement.  There  is  no 
fiction  in  this  case.  By  raising  the  standard  of  their 
conceptions  of  comfort,  while  yet  no  sense  of  obliga- 
tion has  been  called  up  in  thera  of  self-provision  for 
this  comfort,  and  no  distinct  perception  of  higher 
interests  and  gratifications  within  their  reach,  you  not 
only  may  have  made  want,  whenever  it  shall  be  felt 
more  distressing  than  it  was  before,  but  you  will  have 
made  it  higher  and  more  desperate  in  its  demands. 
I  need  not  cite  facts  in  evidence  of  this  tendency  and 
result.  Every  intelligent  and  observing  distributor  of 
alms  will  bear  testimony  to  it." 

Dr.  Tuckerman  succeeded  in  exciting  to  a  great 
extent  the  attention  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  lower,  and  obtained 
ready  aid  and  cooperation  from  them  in  the  various 
institutions  which  were  established,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  him,  in  connection  Avith  his  ministry. 
These  we  Avill  now  describe,  first  mentioning  one, 
which,  though  one  of  the  last  established,  appears 
first  in  importance  as  a  connecting  link  among  all, 
and  adding  to  the  real  efficacy  of  all.  This  was  a 
"  Union  of  the  Benevolent  Societies  of  the  City,  insti- 
tuted after  his  return  from  England  in  1834,"  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mutual  knowledge  by  these  Societies  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  each  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  each 
other's  modes  of  assisting,  and  for  free  communication 
"upon  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  ministration 
of  alms.  "  This  union,"  he  says,  "  forms  an  era  in 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the  city.  Previous  to  its 
formation,  these  societies  were  acting  wholly  without 
a  knowledge  of  each  other's  proceedings.     Three  or 
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four  or  more  of  them  might  at  the  same  time  be  reg- 
ularly supplying  families,  with  the  supposition  on  the 
part  of  each  society  that  these  families  were  unaided 
by  any  other.  A  willing  dependence  upon  alms  was 
therefore  thus  induced  ;  and  of  course  pauperism  was 
extended  by  the  very  means  intended  only  for  the 
administration  of  necessary  relief.  Twenty-six  socie- 
ties are  represented  in  this  union,  by  delegates  chosen 
by  each  society  as  its  representatives.  Its  meetings 
are  held  monthly,  from  an  early  part  of  the  autumn 
till  late  in  the  spring,  and  these  meetings  have  been 
most  faithfully  attended.  Every  society,  by  its  dele- 
gales,  makes  a  monthly  report  of  the  name  of  every 
family  it  has  assisted,  and  of  the  kind  and  extent  of 
aid  given.  These  reports  are  read  ;  the  claims  of 
families  and  of  individuals  are  made  known ;  impos- 
ture and  deception  are  thus  exposed  ;  and  peculiar 
needs  obtain  peculiar  sympathy.  Our  benevolent 
societies  have  thus  obtained  a  new  character  and  new 
claims  for  the  contributions  which  are  sought  for  them. 
The  name  of  every  receiver  of  their  alms  is  registered, 
Avith  a  memorandum,  which  shows  by  what  societies, 
and  how  often,  such  aid  has  been  given  ;  and  by 
recurring  to  this  registry  we  learn  at  once  the  extent 
of  aid  which  has  been  given  to  each  one  through  a 
season.  We  regard  this  union  as  a  very  valuable 
fruit  of  our  ministry,  and  doubt  not  that  it  has  done 
much  in  aid  of  our  endeavors  for  the  suppression  of 
beggary,  and  the  more  complete  alleviation  of  the 
sufterings  which  have  strong  and  just  claims  upon  us 
for  sympathy  and  aid."  We  have  given  these  partic- 
ulars respecting  this  "  Union  of  Benevolent  Societies," 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  high 
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value  in  our  large  cities,  and  that  the  untiring  zeal 
and  Christian  charity  of  a  Tuckerman  might  overcome 
the  many  and  great  ob^acles  which  in  England,  more 
than  in  America,  religious  bigotry  would  throw  in  the 
way  of  its  establishment. 

The  erection  of  chapels  for  those  brought  under 
some  degree  of  religious  influence,  yet  whose  circum- 
stances did  not  allow  of  their  joining  regular  congre- 
gations, was  an  early  and  leading  object  with  Dr.  T. 
"  Our  chapels,"  he  says,  "  are  indispensable  to  our 
objects.  We  need  ourselves  the  aids  of  these  con- 
centrations of  our  interests  and  affections,  of  these 
opportunities  and  means  of  moral  and  religious  action. 
And  those  to  whom  we  minister  equally  need  and 
appreciate  them.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  what  a 
different  day  Sunday  would  be  to  them,  but  for  the 
social  worship  and  instruction  for  which  we  meet 
upon  that  day.  ...  I  can  conceive  of  no  moral 
spectacle  upon  this  earth,  comprehending  only  equal 
numbers,  and  yet  suited  to  excite  in  one  who  shall 
linow  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  a  greater 
variety  of  moral  interests,  or  moral  interests  greater  in 
themselves  and  more  intensely  affecting,  than  may  be 
seen  three  times  on  every  Sunday  in  the  Warren 
Street  and  in  the  Pitts  Street  chapels.  Let  any  one 
go  to  these  chapels  and  form  a  judgment  for  himself 
npon  the  subject."  *  The  workmen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  one  of  these  chapels  became  so  much 
interested  in  its  objects,  that  of  their  own  accord  they 
clubbed,  and  from  their  earnings  bought  a  clock,  which 
they  brought  to  the  building  committee  and  begged 

*  "Ministiy  at  Large,"  pp.  136,  137. 
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leave  to  put  up  in  the  chapel.  Sunday  schools  were 
connected  with  the  chapels,  and  the  need  which  was 
experienced  of  suitable  services  for  these  led  eventu- 
ally to  a  plan  which  Dr.  T.  thus  describes  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  :*  "  The  pupils  in  these  schools  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  little  or  no  connection  with  our 
places  of  worship  in  the  city.  The  practice  had  been 
that  teachers,  after  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday  school, 
should  take  as  many  of  these  children  as  they  could 
to  the  church  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship. But  many  of  the  children  were  not  thus  taken 
to  any  church,  and  of  those  wlio  were  no  one  was 
interested  in  the  services.  The  prayers  and  preach- 
ing were  alike  unsuiled  to  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  their  time  of  life.  During  my  absence,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, one  of  my  colleagues,  proposed  to  detain  the 
Sunday  school  at  the  chapel,  (we  had  then  but  one 
chapel,)  and  to  have  a  service  there  for  them,  which, 
in  all  its  parts,  should  be  within  their  comprehension, 
and  if  possible  be  made  interesting  to  them.  The 
experiment  was  at  once  completely  successful.  The 
children  joyfully  remained  after  the  exercises  of  the 
Sunday  school  to  engage  in  worship  in  which  they 
might  really  join,  and  to  hear  sermons  which  they 
could  understand,  and  of  which  they  could  give  a  fair 
account  to  any  one  who  should  ask  them  what  they 
had  heard.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this 
service,  which  is  performed  in  the  hours  of  service  in 
the  churches,  a  congregation,  consisting  of  the  poor 
children  of  another  Sunday  school,  were  formed  by 
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another  of  my  young  friends,  who  at  once  showed 
that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  abihty  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  intellects  and  to  the  hearts  of  children. 
He  is  a  merchant ;  but  a  better  preacher.  I  have 
seldom  felt  the  deep  interests  of  my  heart  to  be 
equally  stirred  by  an  address  from  the  pulpit,  as  it 
has  been  by  this  young  man  in  his  appeals  to  the 
children  of  his  congregation,  when  he  has  been  speak- 
ing to  them  of  their  '  Father  in  Heaven.'  This  young 
man's  name  is  Waterston.  I  mention  it,  because  it 
may  be  that  you  may  meet  with  his  name,  and  may 
like  to  have  the  associations  I  have  given  you  Avith  it. 
Very  soon  after  my  return  from  Europe,  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Gray,  took  ]Mr.  Barnard's  chapel  and  services, 
and  Mr.  B.  has  opened  another  chapel  for  children, 
in  which  he  has  even  a  larger  congregation  than  that 
in  which  he  first  preached.  Our  orthodox  friends 
have  carefully  observed  our  movements,  and  have 
opened  a  chapel  for  similar  services,  which  I  am  told 
is  very  well  attended.  Several  parents  have  been 
induced  to  attend  these  services,  Avho  would  otherwise 
have  worshipped  nowhere.  There  is  also  an  evening 
service  for  the  adult  poor  in  our  chapels.  Now  do 
you  not  think  that  the  Heavenly  Father  is  blessing 
us  ?  "  .  .  .  "  We  have  four  chapels  open  every  Sun- 
day here /or  c^iV(i;•e7^;  services  suited  to  their  capa- 
city, —  ay,  and  services  in  which  they  are  deeply 
interested,  —  are  performed  in  the  hours  of  service  in 
our  churches.  Is  not  this  a  glorious  stage  in  the 
administration  of  our  religion  ?  Out  of  the  mouth 
and  hearts  of  babes,  as  we  trust,  will  be  perfected 
praise  through  these  institutions." 

"  The  instructions  of  the  chapel  are  subsidiary," 
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says  Dr.  T.,  "to  the  objects  of  pastoral  visitation,  and 
the  intercourse  of  private  friendship.  Our  chapels 
thus  become  objects  of  interest  to  those  who  attend 
them,  Avhich  they  could  not  otherwise  be.  There  is 
at  once  an  individual  interest  in  them,  and  an  esprit  du 
corps  in  regard  to  them,  which  are  the  best  tribute  the 
heart  can  render  to  them.  Besides,  however,  the  Sun- 
day services  which  are  held  in  them,  we  have  there 
occasional  meetings  of  young  men  and  of  others  for 
mutual  improvement :  these  meetings  are  looked  to 
and  maintained  with  great  interest,  and  are  conducive 
to  great  good.  They  are  very  strong  bonds  of  Christ- 
ian union,  fellowship,  and  sympathy.  The  minister 
has  his  work  to  do  at  these  meetings ;  but  his  is  the 
work  only  of  a  helper." 

The  condition  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  of  those 
whose  unhappy  domestic  circumstances  made  it  almost 
certain  that  they  would  soon  become  so,  warmly  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  A  few 
months  before  his  settlement  in  Boston,  a  School  of 
Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wills,  a  gentleman  whose  admirable  adap- 
tation to  his  office,  and  sincere  devotion  to  it,  made  it 
a  true  school  of  moral  discipline.  Did  space  permit, 
we  should  gladly  copy  Mr.  Ws  account  of  it,  from 
Dr.  T's  reports.  Dr.  Tuckerman  found  this  school  a 
valuable  auxiliary  of  his  plans  ;  but  as  it  was  intended 
only  for  those  who  had  already  committed  some  crime, 
and  were  sent  to  it  by  the  municipal  authorities,  it  was 
not  an  institution  of  prevention,  and  greatly  did  he 
commiserate  the  numerous  cases  he  met  with,  in 
which  orphans,  or  otherwise  destitute  children,  were 
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exposed  to  great  moral  evil ;  or,  in  which  parents 
earnestly  desired  the  reformation  of  badly  disposed 
children,  yet  shrunk  from  stamping  their  future  char- 
acter by  appeal  to  the  magistrates.  Dr.  T.  dwelt  for- 
cibly on  the  condition  of  these  children  in  his  reports, 
and  awakened  the  attention  of  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  to  it.  He  showed  them  the  evil  of 
allowing  these  unhappy  children  to  grow  up  hardened 
offenders,  when  suitable  moral  influence  might  trans- 
form them  into  useful  citizens.  This  had  been  done 
in  the  House  of  Reformation,  where  boys,  who  had 
been  sent  as  criminals,  had  been  rendered  honest, 
trustworthy,  and  capable  of  "living  together  as  a 
family,  cheerful,  happy,  confiding."  Why  should  not 
similar  moral  benefi.ts  be  extended  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  exposed  themselves  to  the  censure  of  the  law  ? 
In  1832  the  plan  of  the  "  Asylum  and  Farm  "  School 
was  formed,  which  was  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  America.  Its  object  is,  "  the 
education  and  reformation  of  boys  who,  from  loss  of 
parents,  or  other  causes,  were  exposed  to  extraordi- 
nary temptations,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious 
members  of  society."  Through  the  Hberal  aid  of  some 
benevolent  individuals  in  Boston,  a  suitable  spot  of 
ground  was  appropriated  to  the  object  on  Thompson's 
Island,  where  the  discipline  of  a  school  was  united 
with  a  practical  education  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
where  a  house  was  provided  for  the  friendless  and 
morally  exposed.  Admission  to  the  school  was  to  be 
obtained  by  application  to  a  board  of  directors.  If 
the  boy  is  to  be  boarded  and  educated  in  the  school 
free  of  expense,  he  is,  by  a  decree  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, to  be  relinquished  entirely  to  the  directors  until 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  if  his  parents  pay  two  dollars 
weekly  for  his  support,  they  may  withdraw  him  Avheii 
they  please.  About  seventy  boys  are  thus  placed 
under  the  best  moral  influence  ;  and  the  experience 
of  years  confirms  the  opinion  of  Dr.  T.  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  moral  security  and 
progress. 

Gladly  would  we  enter  into  detail  respecting  this, 
and  the  various  schools  connected  Avith  his  mission, 
in  which  he  took  an  active  interest ;  but  want  of  space 
obliges  us  to  pass  on,  to  speak  of  his  efforts  to  check 
the  evil  which  he  felt  to  be  his  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  poor,  —  in- 
temperance. At  the  period  when  Dr.  T.  commenced 
his  ministry,  public  attention  had  not  been  called,  as  it 
has  since  been,  to  this  appalling  evil,  which  is,  more 
than  any  one  external  cause,  the  source  of  the  misery 
and  vice  of  the  most  degraded.  Societies  for  the 
promotion  of  Total  Abstinence  from  Intoxicating  Li- 
quors were  not  then  known  ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  Christians,  whether  high  or  low  in  this  world, 
should  be  led  to  join  them,  moulded  his  course.  It 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  his  friends  when  they  saw 
him  scrupulously  abstaining  from  what,  to  him,  might 
be  innocent,  but  which  would  cause  his  weaker  brother 
to  oftend.  From  this  time,  however,  he  resolved 
entirely  to  abandon  the  use  of  any  intoxicating  drink. 
The  results,  which  he  states  in  his  work  on  the  Minis- 
try at  Large,  of  a  personal  examination  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  will 
give  ample  reason  for  his  convictions  on  this  subject. 
"  Of  975  convicts,  363  were  excessively  intemperate  ; 
374  were  moderately  intemperate  ;  219  were  tempe- 
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rate  drinkers  ;  and  only  20  had  totally  abstained  from 
intoxicating  liquors." 

We  cannot  better  describe  his  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Channing :  —  "Dr. 
Tuckerman  agreed  in  opinion  and  feeling  with  all  who 
visit  and  labor  for  the  poor.  He  felt  that  the  poverty 
of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to  intemperance,  and  that 
this  enhances  infinitely  the  woes  of  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. A  poor  family  into  which  this  vice  had  not 
found  its  way,  was  a  privileged  place  in  his  sight. 
Poverty  without  drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank  as 
an  evil,  by  the  side  of  that  which  drunkenness  had 
generated.  If  there  was  one  of  our  citizens  whom  he 
honored  as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor,  it  was 
that  unwearied  philanthropist,  who,  whilst  his  heart 
and  hands  are  open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has  se- 
lected as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause  of  temperance.* 
Dr.  Tuckerman's  spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, as  the  ancient  prophets  under  the  burden 
of  the  woes  which  they  were  sent  to  denounce.  The 
fumes  of  a  distillery  were,  to  his  keen  feelings,  more 
noisome  and  deadly  than  the  vapors  of  putrefaction 
and  pestilence.  He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending  ar- 
dent liquors,  as  he  would  have  looked  on  a  pitfall 
opening  into  hell.  At  the  sight  of  men,  who,  under 
all  our  present  lights,  are  growing  rich,  by  spreading 
these  poisons  through  the  land,  he  felt,  I  doubt  not, 
how  the  curses  of  the  lost,  and  groans  of  ruined  wives 
and  children,  were  rising  up  against  them.  I  know, 
for  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence  of  entreaty  Avith  which 
Dr.  Tuckerman  sometimes  approached  the  intempe- 

*  Moses  Grant. 
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rate,  and  he  has  often  related  to  me  his  persevering 
efforts  for  their  recovery." 

We  will  give  one  instance  in  his  own  words :  — 
"  One  morning  I  entered  a  room  that  I  might  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  a  family.  Every  thing  in  this 
room  was  in  confusion.  The  floor,  the  furniture,  and 
the  dress  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  there,  were  alike 
filthy  ;  and  a  man  was  lying  upon  the  bed  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  thorough  intoxication.  I  had  never  before 
been  in  that  room.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  should  at  once  learn  what  I  could  of  this  family. 
And  I  soon  learned  from  the  wife  that  her  husband 
was  a  journeyman  mechanic,  and  abundantly  able  to 
provide  for  his  family  if  he  would  but  give  up  the  use 
of  strong  drink.  It  was  my  practice  on  Sunday  to 
visit  certain  families,  in  which  the  husband  and  father 
was  seldom  to  be  found  at  home  on  other  days,  except 
at  meal  times.  I,  therefore,  told  this  woman,  that  I 
Avould  see  her  again  on  Sunday,  when  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  her  husband.  She  expressed  her  wish 
that  I  would,  and  I  left  her.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning  I  was  there  again.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered.  The  man  whom  I 
had  seen  upon  the  bed  on  the  preceding  Friday  now 
stood  before  me.  I  said  to  his  wife,  '  You  have  men- 
tioned my  intention  to  call  here  this  morning  ?  '  '  No, 
sir,'  she  replied.  Her  husband  was  obviously  much 
surprised  at  seeing  me  enter  his  room.  I,  therefore, 
immediately  offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  accepted  ; 
and  I  said  to  him,  'I  was  here  on  Friday  morning,  and 
saw  you  upon  the  bed  ;  and  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
call  upon  you.'  We  were  all  soon  seated.  I  did  not 
say  to  this  man,  '  I  saw  you  drunk  upon  your  bed.' 
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He  well  knew  what  was  the  condition  in  which  I  had 
seen  him.  At  once,  however,  we  entered  upon  the 
subject  upon  which  I  wished  to  communicate  with 
him.  I  addressed  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man, 
and  the  interest  due  to  a  brother.  He  was  touched, 
affected  ;  and  within  half  an  hour  threw  open  his 
whole  heart  to  me.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  not 
taste  any  intoxicating  drink  till  he  should  see  me  on 
the  next  Sunday.  At  that  time  I  was  with  him  again, 
and  had  the  testimony  of  his  wife  that  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  promise.  I  passed  another  half  hour 
with  him.  We  were  already  friends.  Again  he  en- 
gaged to  go  through  the  week  without  tasting  any 
thing  which  could  produce  intoxication.  Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  he  renewed  his  pledge  to  me,  and 
was  faithful  to  it.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  I  found 
him  on  Sunday  morning  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  — 
the  fruits  of  his  own  earnings.  Soon  a  new  cooking 
stove  was  provided.  The  dress  of  his  wife  also  was 
clean  and  comfortable.  And  never  shall  I  forget  the 
bright  and  happy  expression  with  which  she  one  morn- 
ing said  to  me,  '  I  have  now  been  married  twenty 
years ;  and  in  all  those  years  I  have  not  been  so  happy 
as  I  have  been,  during  the  last  three  months.'  Had  I 
treated  this  man  otherwise  than  with  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, how  would  he  have  received  me,  and  how 
would  he  have  treated  my  endeavors  to  reclaim  him 
from  intemperance  ?  "  * 

It  was  not  by  acting  on  multitudes,  or  by  strong 
excitement,  that  Dr.  Tuckerman  endeavored  to  check 
this  dreadful  evil,  so  much  as  by  influencing  individual 

*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  pp.  107  - 109. 
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consciences,  and  by  endeavoring  to  diminish  the  evils 
which  indirectly  lead  to  it.  He  knew  the  misery 
existing  but  too  often  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  which 
leads  them  to  yield  to  the  attractions  of  the  dram  shop, 
and  he  felt  sm'e  that  if  the  hand  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  aid  had  been  held  out  to  the  unhappy  victim  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career  of  vice,  he  might 
have  been  stopped  in  it,  "  And  even,"  he  says,  "  as 
things  now  are  with  the  poor  confirmed  victim  of  in- 
temperance, he  will  allow  us  to  speak  freely  to  him  of 
his  sin.  Yes,  and  he  will  weep,  and  bitterly  too,  for 
his  sin  ;  and  will  resolve,  and  pledge  himself  to  us, 
that  if  possible  he  will  wholly  abstain  from  it.  Nor 
are  these  tears,  nor  is  this  the  pledge,  of  hypocrisy. 
Again  and  again  I  have  seen  the  strong  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  weeping  like  a  child  before  me, 
when  I  was  as  sure  of  his  sincerity  as  of  his  existence. 
And  I  am  sure,  too,  that  again  and  again  he  has 
passed  the  dram  shop,  and  has  gone  to  his  home  that 
he  might  maintain  his  resolution  there.  But  in  an  evil 
moment  he  falls  again  into  the  snare,  and  is  then  again 
lost."  *  Yet  Dr.  T.'s  firm  confidence  that  "  no  human 
soul  is  utterly  past  hope,"  led  him  to  persevere,  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  when  the  heart  seemed  most  open 
to  good  impressions,  until  he  had  at  last  the  happiness 
of  entirely  reclaiming  the  drunkard.  And  if  this  happy 
result  did  not  follow,  he  yet  felt  that  the  intercourse 
he  had  with  the  family  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  other  members  of  it ;  of  encouraging  the  unhappy 
mother,  and  aiding  and  stimulating  her  in  her  care 
of  her  children.     He  felt  that  he  had  not  labored  in 

*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  p.  120. 
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vain,  when  he  had  "  even  arrested  a  fellow-being  in 
his  career  of  intemperance  ;  and  from  lime  to  time 
obtained  intervals,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
short,  of  triumph  over  appetite,  and  of  consequent 
comparative  domestic  virtue  and  quiet.  That  fellow- 
being,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  a  less  debased  being 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  his  family 
is  less  vitiated  and  less  wretched  than  it  would  olher- 
Avise  have  been.  The  simple  fact  of  our  intercourse 
with  them  has  made  them  feel  that  they  sustain  a  con- 
nection with  society  around  them  unfelt  before,  and 
has  called  forth  in  them  some  corresponding  interests 
and  desires.  Besides,  in  these  circumstances  they  are 
in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  before,  to  be 
favorably  affected  by  any  religious  and  moral  action 
of  which  Ave  can  avail  ourselves  for  their  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  And  many  are  thus  led  by  our 
instructions  and  encouragements,  to  do  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done  or  attempted  for 
themselves  and  for  each  other.  Does  this  seem  to 
you  a  small  and  unimportant  good  ?  Not  so  do  we 
regard  it.  Not  so  will  it  be  regarded  by  any  one 
Avho  has  formed  any  just  estimate  of  a  human  soul  ; 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin  ;  and  of  the 
good  comprehended  even  in  an  effectual  check  inter- 
posed to  the  progress  of  sin  in  a  single  soul."  * 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
into  more  detail,  of  the  exertions  made  by  Dr.  Tucker- 
man  not  only  to  reclaim  the  offender,  but  to  seek  out 
the  causes  of  the  evils  which  existed,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  them.  He  received  active  cooper- 
ation from  benevolent  and  influential  persons  in  the 
*  "  MiuLstry  at  Large,"  pp.  120,  121. 
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city,  as  well  as  from  many  who  gave  their  personal  ser- 
vices to  aid  in  the  institutions  he  established.  These 
were  not  intended  merely  to  obviate  temporary  evils ; 
he  took  an  enlarged  view  not  only  of  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  those  classes  to  whom  he  directed  his  minis- 
try, nor  of  their  actual  physical  state  alone,  —  he 
investigated  their  political  position  ;  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion, in  1832,  five  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  prepare,  digest,  and 
report  to  the  next  Legislature,  such  modifications  or 
changes  in  the  pauper  system  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  this  commission  ;  and  valuable  results  were 
obtained  from  it. 

Yet,  for  the  success  of  his  ministry  he  chiefly  relied 
on  spiritual  influence  ;  and  this  he  brought  to  bear  on 
that  most  degrading  occupation,  mendicity. 

"  Another  result,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  of 
our  ministry,"  he  says,  "  is  the  check  which  it  has 
given  to  beggary.  I  need  not  say  how  vitiating  is 
this  employment ;  and  it  has  been  prevented  by  our 
service,  as  I  believe  it  could  have  been  neither  by 
municipal  regulations  for  the  purpose  nor  by  any  asso- 
ciations for  the  suppression  of  mendicity.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific object  with  us  to  repress  the  spirit  of  beggary,  by 
the  inculcation  of  principles,  and  the  formation  of  a 
character  and  habits  which  cannot  subsist  with  beg- 
gary. We  can  and  do  carry  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ence to  recesses  to  which  no  other  restraining  influ- 
ences can  be  extended,  and  to  hearts  upon  which  no 
other  improving  agencies  can  be  brought  to  bear."  * 

A  proof  of  this  he  gives  us  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

*  "  Ministry  at  Large,"  p.  123. 
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"  In  Boston,  the  city  expenditure  for  the  poor  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  1830,  has  been  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  less  than  for  the  five  years  preceding 
1830.  In  1836,  and  in  one  of  the  severest  winters 
known  among  us  for  many  years,  begging  is  not  half 
what  it  was.  I  think  that  it  is  not  a  third  what  it  was 
when  the  population  was  twenty  thousand  less  than 
what  it  now  is,  —  that  is,  eighty  thousand.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  also,  instead  of  increasing,  has  decidedly 
decreased.  Many  are  depositors  in  our  savings'  banks 
Avho,  but  for  this  Ministry,  would  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  charity.  And  besides  all  this,  a  vast  amount 
of  good  has  been  accomplished,  the  only  evidences 
and  manifestations  of  Avhich  are  quiet,  sober,  honest 
industry  and  happiness." 

We  must  now  close  this  very  brief  sketch  of  Dr. 
Tuckerman's  labors  as  Minister  at  Large  ;  we  shall, 
however,  frequently  find  his  ministry  alluded  to  in  the 
remaining  notice  of  his  life  ;  for  it  was  so  entirely  inter- 
woven with  his  existence,  was  ever  so  present  to  his 
thoughts,  that  not  only  did  he  devote  the  small  rem- 
nant of  his  strength  to  it,  but  it  was  a  prominent  topic 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  from  which  we  shall  make 
extracts.  We  will  introduce  here  the  following,  as  it 
gives  an  interesting  picture  both  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  poor  in  their  sufferings,  and  of  his  view  of  the 
influence  of  these  in  calling  out  the  spirituality  of  the 
character. 

"Boston,  November  15,  1835. 

"  ....  I  know  not  whether  it  is  possible  that  you 
should  fully  conceive  how  much  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  are  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  narrowness  and 
other  inconveniences  of  their  dwellings.     I  am,  how- 
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ever,  myself  much  affected  by  the  contrast  which  is 
forced  upon  my  observation,  of  the  conditions  of  the 
affluent  and  of  the  poor  under  the  severe  and  prostrat- 
ing illnesses  which  both  alike  have  to  suffer.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  cannot  pur- 
chase exemptions  from  any  one  of  the  forms  of  disease, 
and  that  the  richest,  in  the  most  spacious  apartments, 
and  aided  by  all  which  the  solicitude  of  friendship,  and 
the  best  medical  skill,  and  the  most  faithful  nursing, 
can  accomplish,  may  have  to  endure  all  that  can  be 
borne.  But,  still,  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  an  experienced  nurse,  and  even  darkness  and 
silence,  are  often  very  great  alleviations  of  suffering. 
.  .  .  But,  painful  as  is  the  first  rising  thought  of  this 
disparity  of  condition  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  the  days  of  their  ilhiess,  I  have  yet  seen  no  more 
signal  triumphs  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  soul  than 
in  the  chambers  of  illness  and  death  among  the  poor. 
I  have  nowhere  seen  more  perfect  fruits  of  Christian 
principle  than  in  those  whose  condition,  to  the  casual 
observer  and,  especially,  to  the  mere  worldling,  has 
seemed  to  be  one  of  utter  desolation  and  misery.  I 
have  never  known  a  faith  more  translucent,  a  love 
more  pure,  a  confidence  in  God  more  unreserved,  and 
a  devotedness  more  entire,  than  in  some  of  the  most 
tried  in  respect,  at  once,  to  all  outward  necessities  and 
all  the  pains  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  indeed  a 
striking  proof  of  the  impartiahty  of  that  Divine  justice 
of  which  men  so  frequently  complain,  that  the  closer 
and  more  extensive  is  our  observation  of  life,  the  more 
obvious  and  striking  becomes  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  compensation  throughout  all  the  classes  alike  of  the 
prospered  and  the  afflicted.     How  wonderfully   has 
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God  placed  one  thing  over  against  another,  in  all  the 
diversity  of  human  conditions  !  I  believe  in  truth  that, 
on  the  v^^hole,  —  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  —  more  is 
suffered  by  the  rich  than  by  the  poor.  The  spiritual 
nature  has  not  equal  freedom,  it  is  not  as  open  to  spi- 
ritual light,  its  vital  energies  are  not  as  controllable,  — 
amidst  circumstances  of  abundance  as  of  want.  I 
speak  not  of  necessary  and  universal,  but  of  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  general  and  certain,  conse- 
quences. Golden  manacles  and  fetters  encumber  the 
soul  quite  as  much  as  those  of  iron.  But  it  requires 
no  argument  to  convince  one  whose  fetters  are  of  iron, 
that  he  is  in  bondage  ;  while  the  slave  whose  fetters 
are  of  gold  mistakes  them,  not  only  for  ornament  and 
grace,  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  freedom  and  the 
instrument  of  his  powers  and  happiness. 

"...  I  have  said  that  I  thought  the  soul  not  gen- 
rally  to  be  as  free  for  spiritual  exercise  in  confinement, 
and  under  physical  suffering,  among  the  rich  as  among 
the  poor.  Yet  I  know  not  that  I  have  had  a  higher 
enjoyment  of  any  portion  of  my  life  than  when  I  have 
been  confined  by  illness,  or  even  by  severe  illness. 
No  brighter  revelations,  I  think,  are  made  to  us,  either 
of  our  own  souls  or  of  outward  nature,  no  brighter 
conceptions  are  obtained  of  God  and  Christ,  and  no 
greater  quickening  influence  is  exerted  upon  our  sensi- 
bilities of  right  and  wrong,  upon  our  affections  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-beings,  upon  our  sense  of  duty, 
and  upon  our  convictions  of  the  immortal  realities  of 
our  faith,  —  than  in  the  chambers  of  illness,  when  ill- 
ness, whatever  may  be  its  ravages  upon  the  body,  still 
spares  the  mind.  So  at  least,  I  think,  it  has  been  with 
me."  t 

tTo*. 
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In  1833,  Dr.  Tuckerman's  health  sank  so  much 
under  his  constant  exertions  of  both  body  and  mind, 
in  the  service  of  the  outcast  and  forgotten,  that  a  se- 
vere puhnonary  attack  threatened  his  life.  When 
somewhat  recovered  from  it,  he  accepted  the  ofTer  of 
his  and  Dr.  Channing's  intimate  and  highly  valued 
friend,  the  Ilonorable  Jonathan  Phillips,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  visit  to  England,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  following  winter  in  Italy  —  a  purpose, 
however,  which  was  not  accomplished.  He  had  long 
desired  to  embrace  with  the  warmth  of  personal 
friendship  those  whom  he  had  already  known  by  repu- 
tation and  by  correspondence,  and  who  were  laboring 
with  him,  though  in  different  ways,  for  the  spread  of 
the  Saviour's  kingdom. 

"  I  long  to  be  with  you,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Carpenter,  dated  July,  1831  ;  "  how  glad  should  I  be 
to  see  you,  and  Dr.  Bowring,  and  a  few  other  English 
friends  !  And  then,  too,  if  I  were  in  England,  I 
could  see  and  embrace  Rammohun  Roy.  A  few  let- 
ters have  passed  between  us  ;  but  I  want  to  bring  my 
soul  into  contact  with  his  soul,  as  I  can  only  when 
bodies  shall  be  in  something  like  a  touching  distance 
from  each  other.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  come 
to  Boston.  I  am  hoping  for  great  good  from  his  visit 
to  England.  Will  not  all  the  friends  of  humanity 
among  you  aid  him  in  his  objects  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  his  countrymen  ?  We  know  but 
little  yet  of  his  reception  among  you.  He  has  been, 
I  am  told,  cordially  welcomed  by  his  Unitarian  friends. 
How  has  he  been  received  by  others  ?  " 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  immediate  object  in  visiting  Eu- 
rope was  the  restoration  of  health  ;  but  his  mind  was 
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ever  alive  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  he  de- 
sired, far  more  than  his  strength  would  permit,  to 
explore  the  retreats  of  poverty  in  the  towns  he  visited. 
But,  if  he  could  not  effect  this,  he  did  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  neglected  classes,  by  breathing  into  those 
whose  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  and  position 
in  society  enabled  them  to  work  thus  in  the  service  of 
God,  an  ardent  desire  to  do  so  ;  and  the  warmth  and 
loving  tenderness  of  his  character,  united  with  that 
heavenly-mindedness  which  shone  forth  in  his  simplest 
actions,  gave  a  touching  power  to  his  exhortations 
Avhich  none  can  realize  who  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  experiencing  it.  Thus,  in  almost  every  town 
which  he  visited,  he  left  an  impression  which,  in  the 
hearts  of  some,  at  least,  has  never  been  effaced. 
"  The  private  and  public  affections  lived  together  in 
him,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  harmoniously  and  Avith 
equal  fervor.  His  experience  of  life  had  not  the  com- 
mon effect  of  chilling  his  early  enthusiasm,  or  his  sus- 
ceptibility of  ardent  attachment.     He  was  true  to  old 

friends,  and  prepared  for  new When  he  went 

to  England,  his  sympathies  created  a  home  for  him 
wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men  would  have 
made  acquaintance,  he  formed  friendships."  While 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  him  in 
their  homes  felt  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  they  received  from  him,  and 
thought  that  the  pleasure  of  his  society  most  abun- 
dantly repaid  any  services  they  might  render  him,  his 
Christian  humility  excited  in  him  warm  gratitude  for 
even  common  acts  of  friendship.  "  I  know  not  what 
to  say  to  you,  my  beloved  friend,"  he  writes,  "  in  re- 
currence to  the  memorial  of  yourself,  which  I  found 
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yesterday  upon  my  table.  I  did  say,  '  O,  it  is  wrong, 
it  is  Avrong !  '  I  meant  that  you  ought  not  to  do  so 
much  for  me.  I  can  bear,  indeed,  a  very  great  weight 
of  obligation,  as  you  well  know,  —  for  how  very  great 
is  that  which  you  have  laid  upon  me  !  Well,  accept 
all  I  can  return  for  the  present,  —  that  is,  as  true  a 
love  as  friend  can  feel  for  friend."  Again,  he  says, 
when  writing  from  Ireland,  —  "Everywhere  I  have 
been  receiving  the  freest  charity  which  could  be  ex- 
tended to  a  poor  mendicant.  I  have  been  sohcitous 
to  make  such  a  return  as  I  could,  —  a  very  poor  one 
at  best,  —  for  such  great  and  constant  kindness."  *  He 
said,  indeed,  that  the  benefits  he  received  from  his 
friends  would  oppress  him  under  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  did  he  not  regard  them  as  a  tribute  of 
sympathy  to  that  cause  in  which  his  heart  was  en- 
gaged. In  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Brighton, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Dublin,  he 
formed  valued  friendships,  and  in  some  of  these  pla- 
ces he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  "  delightful  atmosphere 
of  the  domestic  affections,"  and  to  be  under  the  "  in- 
fluence of  the  hallowed  excitements  of  home,  sweet 
/iome."  The  number  of  Irish  who  had  come  under 
his  care  in  Boston,  led  him  to  feel  great  interest  in 
their  condition  in  their  own  country,  and  while  in 
Dublin,  he  had,  he  says,  a  very  interesting  interview 
with  the  commissioners  for  inquiry  respecting  poverty 
and  the  poor  in  Ireland.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  introduce  his  opinion  of  them  in  America,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  two  years  after.  "  I 
have  read  much  of  Ireland,  I  have  had  much  commu- 
nication  with  poor    Irish  emigrants ;  and,    my    dear 

*  To  Dr.  Carpenter. 
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friend,  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  the  Irish 
pauper  is  in  my  view  a  far  higher  being  than  the  Eng- 
lish pauper.  I  have  seldom  found  among  the  suffer- 
ing poor  of  our  fellow-beings,  so  much  elasticity  of 
spirit,  such  warm  generosity  and  gratitude,  such  a  dis- 
position to  willing  and  laborious  service,  whatever, 
and  however  low,  that  service  might  be,  and  so  much 
true  respect  for  those  whom  they  considered  their  ben- 
efactors,—  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  true  self-respect,  as  in  the  Irish  poor.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  prejudices  against  the  Irish  character,  and  no 
bigotry  in  regard  to  Irish  faith.  Nay,  with  all  their 
defects,  — and  I  know  well  what  they  are,  — I  heartily 
love  the  Irish."  * 

When  in  London,  Dr.  Tuckerman  had  the  pleasure 
he  had  so  long  desired,  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  "  I  was 
informed,  by  a  friend  who  was  present  at  their  inter- 
view," says  Dr.  Channing,  ''  that  this  Avise  and  great 
Hindoo,  whose  oriental  courtesy  overflowed  towards 
all,  still  distinguished  our  countryman  by  the  affection- 
ate veneration  with  which  he  embraced  him."  The 
Rajah,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  he  never 
met  Avith  any  one  Avho  so  embodied  to  him  the  spirit 
of  the  Saviour  as  Dr.  Tuckerman.  The  personal 
intercourse  thus  begun,  was  soon  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Rammohun  Roy,  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near 
Bristol ;  it  will  doubtless  be  renewed  in  a  better  world. 
He  had  desired  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  follow- 
ing him  to  the  grave,  and  thus  writes,  shortly  after- 
Avards,  to  Dr.  Carpenter  :  — 

*  Tot. 
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London,  October  26th,  1833. 

"  ....  It  would  have  been  most  consolatory  and 
grateful  to  me  to  have  been  with  you  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  Rajah.  But  I  could  not  learn  at  what  time 
Mr.  Hare  went  to  Bristol  to  attend  them.  I  had  in- 
terchanged a  few  letters  with  that  great  and  excellent 
man  while  he  was  in  Calcutta,  and  had  looked  with 
the  highest  interest  to  the  hour  when  I  should  see  him 
in  England.  And  devoutly  do  I  thank  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  I  was  permitted  to  see  him.  Before  I  met 
him  here,  he  was,  however,  comparatively,  only  an 
object  of  exalted  admiration.  But  I  had  not  been  an 
hour  with  him,  before  that  revelation  was  made  to  me 
of  his  heart,  which  called  forth  the  far  higher  and 
more  delightful  sentiment  of  love.  Yes,  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  hour,  he  became  to  me  an  object  of 
very  high  and  strong  affection,  for  I  saw  in  him  the 
most  unequivocal  evidences  of  an  advancement  in 
Christian  piety  and  virtue,  which  I  have  seen  in  few, 
very  few,  of  those  who  have  been  born  and  reared 
under  the  strongest  lights  and  best  influences  of  our 
religion.     But  I  cannot  write  of  him  now." 

From  London  Dr.  Tuckerman  visited  France, 
Avhere  "  he  was  received  with  much  kindness,"  says 
Dr.  Channing,  "  by  the  Baron  Degerando,  the  distin- 
guished philosopher  and  philanthropist,  whose  exten- 
sive and  profound  researches  into  poverty,  and  into 
the  means  of  its  prevention  or  cure,  have  left  him  no 
rival,  whether  in  the  present  or  past  times.  This  vir- 
tuous man,  whose  single  name  is  enough  to  redeem 
France  from  the  reproach  sometimes  thrown  on  her 
of  indifference  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  testified 
in  private  letters,  and  in  his  writings,  his  high  consid- 
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eratioii  for  the  character  and  labors  of  our  departed 
friend." 

Dr.  Tucker  man's  visit  to  England  left,  we  doubt 
not,  lasting  effects  on  the  minds  of  many,  very  many, 
who  bless  him  as  their  leader  on  to  philanthropic 
exertion.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  Avhenever  he  had  an 
opportunity  in  season,  and  as  some  may  think  occa- 
sionally out  of  season,  to  lay  before  those  whom  he 
met,  even  incidentally,  the  high  duty  which  devolved 
on  the  more  favored  classes,  of  remembering  the  for- 
gotten ;  of  carrying  into  daily  practice,  into  unselfish 
exercise,  the  truth  that  we  are  all  brethren,  the  child- 
ren of  one  Father.  There  may  indeed  have  been 
occasions  when,  warmed  and  engrossed  by  his  impor- 
tant theme,  he  was  unaware  how  little  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  were  prepared  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
his  words  might  have  seemed  as  idle  tales,  his  entreat- 
ies to  visit  the  haunts  of  wretchedness  impertinent,  his 
holy  enthusiasm  the  manner  of  one  "  beside  himself;  " 
but  we  have  seen  an  assembled  meeting  aAved  and 
softened  into  deep  emotion,  strong  men  melted  into 
tears,  as  they  heard  from  that  wasted  and  benignant 
form  the  language  of  deep  conviction,  and  humble, 
earnest  entreaty ;  and  we  have  known  that  from  that 
time  the  deep  purpose  was  formed  of  doing'  something 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  His  words,  breathed  from 
a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  have  impressed  a  living' 
conviction  on  the  young,  that  holiness  and  virtue  alone 
can  confer  true  happiness,  and  have  aided  them  to 
reahze  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  His  tender  sooth- 
ing of  the  bed  of  sickness,  leading  the  sufferer  to  look 
upward,  has  proved  a  priceless  balm ;  to  many  his 
has  seemed,  in  its  highest  sense,  an  "  angel  visit." 
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To  himself  this  sojourn  in  our  country  was  not  only 
a  great  pleasure,  by  uniting  him  in  close  friendship 
and  sympathy  with  many  with  whom  he  afterwards 
corresponded  on  topics  most  dear  to  him,  but  he  felt 
it  a  stimulus  and  a  benefit.  "  My  English  friends," 
he  says,  "  will  be  a  precious  treasure  to  my  heart  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  hope,  in  going  home,  to  be  able  to 
work  more  efficiently  than  I  have  yet  done.  I  have 
many  interesting  objects  in  view  ;  and  if  I  shall  accom- 
plish them  I  shall,  under  Providence,  owe  much  of 
my  success  to  England."  One  of  his  farewell  letters 
we  must  transcribe,  as  peculiarly  characteristic. 

"London,  May  23,  1834. 

"  My  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  As  the  trial  of  taking 
leave  of  you,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, Avould  be  to  me  a  very  great  one,  and  as  I 
am  now  feeling  a  great  strain  upon  my  brain  and  my 
whole  system,  from  the  long  continued  excitement 
under  which  I  have  been  living,  I  am  not  willing  to 
trust  myself  to  the  scene  of  a  parting  interview.  I 
am  quite  persuaded  that  I  could  with  difficulty  bear 
it.  I  love  you  with  a  peculiar  love  ;  and  I  love  Mrs. 
C.  and  your  children  as  I  love  yourself.  How  very 
precious  is  this  sentiment !  Time  and  distance,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  enfeeble  it,  for  it  belongs  to  our  immortal 
nature.  ...  I  thank  our  Father  that  I  know  you  all, 
and  for  all  the  connection  I  have  had  with  yon.  Let 
us  pray  for  one  another,  and  each  strive  continually 
for  new  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  and 
love,  the  resemblance  and  spirit,  of  Christ ;  and  where 
he  is,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  also.  I  would 
be  very  affectionately  remembered  to  all  your  yoiuig 
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ladies.  May  ihe  devout  wishes  of  your  heart,  and  of 
the  hearts  of  their  parents,  be  accoraphshed  in  them ! 
Can  I  wish  for  them  more,  or  could  more  be  attained 
by  them  in  time  or  in  eternity  ? 

"  Ever  sincerely  your  friend  and  brother, 

"  Joseph  Tuckerman."  * 

Even  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England  he 
left  a  precious  legacy  of  Christian  counsel  to  a  friend 
suffering  under  severe  illness,  to  whom  he  shortly  after 
addressed  the  following  letter  :  — 

"Boston,  July  27th,  1834. 
"...  I  dwell  with  gratitude  on  a  recollection  of 
the  hours  I  passed  with  you.  We  have  communica- 
ted together  on  the  highest  of  all  interests.  We  have 
felt  together  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  Many 
would  tell  you  that  your  sensibility  to  these  realities 
has  been  very  dearly  purchased.  I,  however,  think 
far  otherwise,  and  so  also  do  you.  What !  Can  sen- 
sibility to  our  immortal  nature,  to  the  nearness  of  God 
to  us,  to  his  parental  interest  in  us,  and  to  our  account- 
ableness  to  Him,  be  too  dearly  purchased  ?  Can  the 
cost  be  too  great,  the  cost  I  mean  of  weakness  and 
weariness  and  pain  and  deprivation,  at  which  is  ob- 
tained that  knowledge  of  Christ,  under  the  influence 
of  which  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  through  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  our  desire  to  possess,  as  we  have  never 
possessed,  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  Can  too  great  a  price 
be  demanded  for  the  liberty  of  the  soul ;  for  freedom 
from  sin,  and  for  the  Christian's  peace  with  God  ;  for 
the  Christian's  access  to  God ;  for  Christian  light  and 
strength  and   consolation  and  joy  ?     My  dear , 

*  To  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter. 
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they  who  doubt  upon  these  great  questions  are  not 
Christians.  And  if  we  have  any  misgivings,  any 
doubts,  either  of  duty  or  happiness,  Avhen  called  to 
the  alternative  in  any  case  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  to 
be  made,  either  of  principle  or  of  inchnation,  ive  are 
not  Christians.  Is  the  test  a  severe  one  ?  I  not  only 
answer,  that,  severe  or  not  severe,  it  is  the  test  of  the 
Gospel :  but,  moreover,  if  there  is  to  be  any  test  of  a 
Christian  profession,  any  one  short  of  this  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity.  The  objects  of  Christianity,  the 
character  to  which  it  calls  us,  and  the  Heaven  of  which 
it  assures  us,  are  realities,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not,  let  us  treat  them  as  delusions,  and  give  thought 
and  care  and  labor  to  other  objects,  if  such  there  be, 
which  will  not  disappoint  us.  But  what  are  these 
other  interests  ?  What  is  there  of  earth  and  time 
which  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  disappoint  the  heart 
that  confides  in  it  ?  Deprive  me  of  the  faith  and 
hopes  which  I  have  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  I  know 
not  where  I  may  look  for  stability,  for  security. 
Every  thing  beside  is  not  only  subject  to  the  law  of 
uncertainty  and  change,  but  the  very  springs  of  my 
highest  gratification  are  soon  to  become  to  me  the 
springs  of  the  keenest,  and  of  irreparable  suffering. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  felt,  —  O  that  I  could  say 
that  I  always  feel,  —  the  reality  of  '  the  things  that  are 
unseen  and  eternal.'  ...  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
have  in  our  Christian  principles  all  which  we  need  for 
guidance,  support,  and  blessedness.  Let  us  be  true 
to  these  principles,  and  they  will  be  true  to  us.  Let 
us  make  no  compromise  where  Christian  truth  or  right- 
eousness is  concerned.  Let  every  thought,  desire,  or 
feeling,  be  bound  up  with  God's  in  onr  hearts ;   and 
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let  US  not  deem  an  indulgence  innocent,  in  the  allow- 
ance of  which  we  cannot  look  up  with  an  enlightened 
trust  that  our  Father  approves  us.  I  know  that  it  is 
your  earnest  wish  to  be  a  Christian.  O  that  this  wish 
could  be  a  prevailing  one  in  every  human  soul !  I 
feel,  yes,  I  feel  strongly,  how  feeble  and  ineffectual  it 
is,  compared  with  Avhat  it  should  be  in  my  own  soul. 
But  do  not  let  us  waste  our  sensibilities  in  useless 
repinings.  Wherein  there  is  wrong,  let  us  seek  its 
correction  ;  and  whatever  we  find  should  be  done 
for  our  Christian  progress,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our 
might."  f 

To  none  did  Dr.  T.  feel  himself  more  closely  bound 
than  to  the  suffering ;  and  he  looked  upon  his  inter- 
course with  a  deeply  afflicted  one  as  one  of  the  best 
of  his  privileges  while  in  England.  Largely  did  he 
impart  consolation,  while  he  strengthened  his  own 
faith,  that  "  the  holy  influence  which  affliction,  endured 
and  improved  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  exerts  upon 
the  whole  soul,  is  alone  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
providence  of  God  in  the  appointment  of  our  suffer- 
ings." He  expressed  also  deep  interest  in  the  ac- 
quaintance he  formed  with  an  individual  who,  in  an 
humble  sphere,  was  devoting  herself  to  the  service  of 
her  God  arid  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures  ;  some 
of  her  labors  he  recorded  in  his  "  Gleams  of  Truth," 
and  they  are  also  spoken  of  in  Chambers'  Tract, 
"  Annals  of  the  Poor,"  under  the  name  of  Catherine 
of  Liverpool.  To  her  he  addressed  the  foflowing 
letter :  — 

"Boston,  June  1st,  1835. 

"  You  have  labored   much,   my  friend,  you  have 
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suffered  much  ;  but  you  have  also  been  greatly  blessed. 
God  has  crowned  your  life  with  the  richest  of  the 
blessings  with  which  he  favors  His  children  upon  the 
earth.  He  has  made  you  the  honored  instrument  of 
His  own  parental  love,  to  the  poor  children  to  whom 
you  have  been  as  a  mother.  You  have  thus  been 
made  a  worker  together  with  God  for  the  salvation  of 
these  children.  Oh  !  what  privilege,  what  honor  may 
be  compared  with  this  ?  And  is  your  strength  now 
failing  ?  Must  you  now  give  up  your  cares  for  those 
for  whom  you  have  so  long  cared,  and  toiled,  and 
endured  ?  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,'  my  dear 
friend.  Let  it  be  the  language  of  your  heart,  of  your 
soul,  'Behold,  God  is  my^^  salvation,'  ^  I  will  trust  and 
not  be  afraid.''  You  may  indeed  be  called  from  that 
particular  service  for  others  in  which  you  have  so  long 
lived.  Yet  that  very  service  was  but  a  school  of  pre- 
paration for  a  higher  and  nobler  service  for  others  in 
the  eternal  life  which  is  before  you.  I  have  no  fear 
that  in  dying  we  shall  lose  one  of  the  principles  or 
affections  which  have  connected  us  with  our  God, 
with  our  Saviotn*,  with  our  duties,  and  with  the  offices 
of  Christian  love  Avhich  may  be  performed  towards 
any  who  may  require  them  of  us.  The  happiness  of 
Heaven  will  be  the  happiness  of  Christian  love,  and  I 
believe  also  of  Christian  service.  Should  this  letter 
find  you,  as  I  think  it  may,  feeble  and  ill,  may  it  find 
you  also  strong  in  the  faith,  the  hopes,  the  consolations 
of  the  Gospel.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  wished  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  our  great  Master ;  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  Avho  '  took  little  children  into  his  arms  and 
blessed  them,'  and  who  '  went  about  doing  good.' 
May  his  spirit,   within   you  now,  be  the   light  and 
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Strength  and  joy  of  your  soul !  I  can  wish,  I  can 
pray,  for  nothing  better  for  you,  than  that  you  may  be 
more  and  more  enriched  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  All 
other  possessions  must  soon  be  left  by  us  forever. 
The  richest  man  now  upon  earth  will  soon  have  no 
other  treasure  than  that  which  he  has  laid  up  in  hea- 
ven ;  in  the  heaven  of  his  own  soul.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  in  respect  to  this  treasure  you  will  feel  yourself 
poor ;  you  will  feel  that  you  have  much  to  he  forgiven. 
And  it  is  true  that  you  and  I  and  all  have  much  to  be 
forgiven.  But  thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift,  the  gift  of  His  son,  our  Saviour,  we  may  look  for 
forgiveness  if  we  will  but  forsake  and  confess  our  sins. 
You  believe  the  promise.  I  know  that  you  believe  it. 
Rest  upon  it  then  my  friend  !  Ijct  us  but  be  faithful 
to  the  condition  upon  which  the  promise  is  given,  and 
it  will  most  certainly  be  accomplished  to  us.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  you  again  in  this  world  ;  but  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  see  you  in  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Father.  I  feel  indeed  my  unworthiness 
even  to  look  to  that  kingdom ;  nor  should  I  dare  to 
look  to  it,  but  with  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that  God 
will  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
prayer  let  us  go  to  our  Father;  and  he  who  justified 
or  forgave  the  publican  will  then  say  also  to  us,  '  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I 
again  commend  you  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  ;  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  be 
your  consolation  here  and  your  eternal  inheritance  I 
Remember  me  to  the  children  whom  I  saw  with  you, 
and  tell  them  it  will  rejoice  my  heart  to  hear  they  are 
good  children.     I  may  hope  to  hear  of  them  through 
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Mrs.   R.      Be  assured   that   I  am    most   truly  your 
friend,  Joseph  Tuckerman." 

Dr.  T.'s  feelings  towards  England  will  be  best 
learnt  from  a  letter  written  in  the  following  spring. 

"Boston,  March  20th,  1835. 

"...  The  position  of  your  country  is  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  My  heart  hovers  over  England  with 
a  sympathy  and  affection  which  I  believe  you  can  con- 
ceive, because  you  know  much  of  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  bonds  which  connect  me  with  it  as  a 
lover  of  human  freedom,  of  human  improvement,  and 
of  human  nature.  I  feel,  indeed,  the  greatness  of 
human  capacities,  and  the  resources  for  human  happi- 
ness, everywhere.  I  would  look  upon  every  human 
being,  however  encrusted  with  dirt  and  covered  with 
rags,  however  degraded  by  ignorance  or  debased  by 
sin,  as  still  retaining  in  his  soul  the  strongly-defined 
lineaments,  —  however  marred  they  may  be,  —  of 
the  image  of  himself  there  impressed  by  the  great 
Creator.  But  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
England  as  I  know  no  other  section  of  Europe.  I 
know,  too,  or  at  least  I  think,  that  there  are  to  be 
found  the  elements  of  which  true  Christian  philanthro- 
pists might  avail  themselves,  for  a  more  vigorous  and 
successful  action  for  human  advancement,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  You  have 
these  philanthropists,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  make 
them  His  instruments  for  the  regeneration  of  our 
world.  The  process  will  be  a  long  one,  for  the  work 
to  be  done  is  immensely  great.  But  I  have  a  growing 
confidence  that  it  will  be  done.  I  see  in  the  very 
struggles  of  opposing  interests,  the  growing  power  of 
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the  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  the  great  principles  against 
which  these  interests  are  arrayed,  and  these  struggles 
are  directed."  * 

Dr.  Tuckerman  had  looked  forward  to  his  home- 
ward voyage  as  a  period  of  rest,  after  the  great  ex- 
citement he  had  gone  through  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  visit  to  our  country.  This,  unfortunately,  was  not 
the  case,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  passen- 
gers. He  thus  expresses  his  feelings,  however,  on 
again  finding  himself  at  home  :  — 

"Boston,  July  24,  1834. 

"  At  last,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  at  home.  And, 
blessed  be  God,  I  have  the  happiness  to  find  my  wife 
and  children,  as  I  left  them,  well.  My  joy,  indeed,  is 
not  wholly  unmixed  with  disappointment ;  for,  about 
two  months  before  my  arrival,  my  dear  and  only  grand- 
son, four  years  and  a  half  old,  had  left  his  parents, 
and  sisters,  and  friends,  —  for  higher  tuition,  indeed, 
and  more  rapid  advancement  in  excellence  than  he 
could  have  attained  here,  but  also  to  leave  them  sor- 
rowing that  they  will  see  him  no  more  in  this  world." 

After  alluding  to  the  troubles  of  his  homeward  voy- 
age, he  continues  :  —  "  But  all  these  things  are  past, 
and  past  is  my  visit  to  England.  A  year  and  eighteen 
days  of  absence  from  my  home  and  my  ministry  are 
past.  Yet  how  full  of  recollections,  of  most  grateful 
associations,  of  most  invaluable  interests,  are  the 
months  which  I  passed  in  Europe, — in  England, — 
in  London  !  And  yet,  how  much  did  I  omit,  how 
much  did  I  neglect,  which  I  might  have  done  within 
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those  months  !  But  I  will  not  waste  time  in  vain 
regrets.  I  enjoyed  much,  —  O,  how  much!  —  and 
what  precious  friendships  have  I  formed  !  On  the 
blank  leaf  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Fox's  Sermons 
you  have  written,  as  if  quoted  from  me,  '  There  are 
those  in  London  who  love  me.'  Did  I  ever  say  so  ? 
I  do  not  remember  having  used  such  expressions. 
And  yet  I  hope  that  there  are  those  in  your  country 
who  love  me ;  for,  in  truth,  there  are  those  whom  I 
love  there  with  an  affection  which  I  could  well  wish 
should  be  immortal.  I  will  not,  therefore,  think  of 
English  scenes,  and  loves,  and  joys,  that  they  are 
past.  No;  I  have  been  in  England  while  I  have 
been  writing  to  you  ;  and  a  hundred  times  have  I 
been  in  England,  —  in  London,  —  since  I  left  you. 
Would  that  you  could  have  the  conceptions  of  my 
home  which  I  have  of  yours  !  Would  that  you  knew 
my  wife  and  my  children.  Mine  is  indeed  a  delight- 
ful home.  Hearts  more  affectionate,  more  true,  more 
strongly  principled,  more  worthy  of  love,  are  not  any- 
where to  be  found.  My  beloved  wife  had  ever  writ- 
ten to  me  in  a  manner  to  indicate  the  sweetest  state  of 
spirits.  Yet  great  to  her  has  been  the  trial  of  my 
absence ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  she  has 
been  Avorn  by  the  trial.  But  I  trust  that  she  will  soon 
regain  what  she  has  lost.  She  feels  strongly  all  your 
kindness,  and  that  of  my  other  English  friends,  to 
me.  .  .  .  Must  I  explain  '  my  hurried  manner  of  part- 
ing ?  '  It  had  not  been,  as  you  supposed,  ^  premediia- 
ted,''  for  I  had  not,  and  could  not,  have  had  the  thought 
that  leave-taking  would  or  could  have  been  very  pain- 
ful to  any  one  —  except  myself.  The  idea  of  it  was, 
however,  to  myself  sufficiently  painful  to  induce  me  to 
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get  through  with  it  '  in  a  hurried  manner,'  or  in  any 
manner  in  which  I  might  get  through  with  it  with  the 
least  cost  to  my  sensibilities.  I  had  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  was  an  object  of  any  un- 
usual interest.  Forget  my  fault,  then,  my  friend,  in 
this  case,  and,  if  you  can,  forget  all  my  faults;  and, 
Avhen  you  think  of  me,  let  it  only  be  as  your  old  friend, 
and  your  true  friend, 

Joseph  Tuckerman."  * 

A  pleasing  picture  of  his  home  he  gives  us  else- 
where, in  a  letter  to  the  same  friend  :  — 

"  Boston,  March  7,  1835. 

"...  How  glad  should  I  be  if  you  could  step  into 
my  beautiful  parlor,  and  see  a  very  fine  engraving  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  hanging  between  Reynolds  of  Bristol, 
and  Robert  Raikes ;  then  also  your  Fenelon ;  then 
Mrs.  H.  More,  a  proof  engraving  which  she  gave  me 
when  I  passed  a  day  at  Barley  Wood  with  her,  in 
1816.  Then  Miss  Martineau ;  then  Mrs.  Fry  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  a  fine  large  portrait  of  Noah 
Worcester.  Then  a  drawing  of  Staplelon  Grove " 
(the  place  of  interment  of  the  Rajah,)  "  a  head  of 
Rammohun  Roy,  Robertson's  picture  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  an  admirable  cast  of  Spurzheim.  Am  I  not  in 
good  company  ?  " 

A  subject  on  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  was  returning  to  his  own  land  with  some- 
what modified  views,  was  that  of  slavery,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  people.  He  acknowledged  to 
his  English  friends  that  he  had  felt  an  indefinable  nat- 
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ural  repugnance  to  associating  with  them,  and  that  he 
could  not  but  regard  them  as  an  inferior  race.  That 
he  possessed  this  feehng,  rendered  it  the  more  admi- 
rable in  him  that  a  colored  family  was,  at  Chelsea,  one 
to  which  he  devoted  peculiar  attention.  He  was  much 
struck,  when  at  Bristol,  Avith  observing,  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  a  colored  girl  sitting  by  her  white  companions, 
on  terms  of  perfect  and  evidently  conscious  equality, 
as  well  as  a  colored  woman  sitting  on  the  same  bench 
with  ladies.  He  conversed  much  on  the  subject  with 
his  friends  here,  and  was  led  to  feel  that,  even  if  there 
were  at  present  any  inequality  in  the  races,  there  was 
none  Avhich  ought  to  create  any  separation  between 
them,  and  that  this  would  disappear  after  equal  advan- 
tages of  intellectual  culture  were  given  them.  He 
determined  on  his  return  to  Boston,  to  exert  himself 
more  than  heretofore  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
race.  In  the  following  spring  he  writes  :  —  "I  have 
opened  a  sewing-school  for  our  colored  population  and 
am  doing  what  I  may  that  every  colored  female  may 
be  a  complete  seamstress.  This  is  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  I  have  found  our  colored  population  to 
be  very  deficient,  and  I  believe  that  their  want  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  needle  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
poverty,  and  of  the  filth,  improvidence,  and  suffering 
in  which  many  are  living.  This  school  has  become  a 
great  pet  Avith  me."  The  object  which  Dr.  T.  had 
immediately  in  view  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  anti-slavery  efforts,  but  he  warmly  sym- 
pathized in  the  labors  in  the  cause,  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Channing,  who,  he  writes,  "  by  our  southern  or  slave- 
holding  representation,  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  in- 
cendiaries."    From  several  letters  we  may  select  the 
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following,  which  will  sufficiently  show  his  feelings  on 
this  subject :  — 

"  Santa  Cruz,  February  27,  1837. 

"  The  face  of  this  island,  as  seen  in  an  approach  to 
it,  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  Its  countless  undulations, 
as  thus  seen,  with  its  perfect  verdure,  its  cocoa-nut  and 
mountain  cabbage-trees,  and  the  quiet  repose  with 
which  it  seems  to  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother 
Ocean,  give  it  an  ineffable  charm  —  till  you  shall 
remember  that  it  is  also  a  land  of  slavery.  Slavery, 
indeed,  is  here  in  a  more  modified  form  than  in  any 
other  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  Governor- 
General,  I  am  told,  is  as  accessible  by  the  complaining 
slave  as  by  the  complaining  master  ;  and  the  injured 
slave  is  sure  to  obtain  redress  of  his  wrong.  But,  in 
any  form  in  which  it  can  exist,  the  curse  of  God  is 
upon  it.  I  have  said  that  the  land  is  beautiful.  But  it 
is  infested  by  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  and  cock- 
roaches, and  mosquitos.  It  is  infested  by  men  whose 
property  is  in  men.       And  many  estates  here,  dear 

,  are  held  by  gentlemen  in  England.     Still  your 

Emancipation  Act  has  occasioned  a  very  considerable 
deterioration  in  the  worth  of  property  here,  and  I  shall 
hail  any  intelligence  of  an  increase  of  this  deteriora- 
tion till  slavery  shall  be  extinguished.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  also,  that  while  the  slave  population 
is  diminishing  in  number,  no  importation  of  slaves  is 
allowed  by  Government.  Even,  therefore,  if  there 
should  never  be  virtue  enough  voluntarily  to  apply 
an  efficient  remedy  to  the  evil,  it  must  of  necessity  die 
a  natural  death.  Do  you  say,  may  God  hasten  its 
dissolution  ?     So  say  I  also.  ..."  * 

*  To  M.  C. 
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Dr.  Tuckerman's  health  was  not  so  much  benefit- 
ed by  his  European  voyage  as  he  had  anticipated  ; 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  engage  in  active  exertions  in 
the  ministry  ;  and  how  great  a  privation  this  Avas  to 
him,  those  only  can  know  who  have  been  called  as  he 
was  to  "  stand  and  wait,"  when  they  Avould  joyfully 
be  up  and  doing  their  Master's  work.  Yet,  the  few 
years  that  he  was  still  permitted  to  remain  on  earth 
were  perhaps  more  usefully  spent,  and  more  impor- 
tant to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  ministry  on  a 
right  basis,  than  if  he  had  been  more  personally  en- 
gaged in  it.  He  was  able  to  infuse  some  of  that  ardent 
faith  and  hope  full  of  immortality  which  animated  him 
into  others,  who  would  continue  the  work  when  he  was 
permitted  to  rest  from  his  labors,  and  enter  his  eternal 
home  ;  and  his  true  charity  enabled  him  to  bring  into 
harmonious  action  the  various  denominations  of  Christ- 
ians, and  form  that  fraternity  of  churches  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  His  health  was  feeble ;  but  he 
felt  strong  through  his  young  colleagues,  two  of  whom 
he  found  in  active  service  on  his  return  to  Boston.  He 
was  unable  to  resume  his  pulpit  services ;  but  in  the 
autumn  following  his  return,  he  was  able  to  deliver  a 
discourse  on  the  ordination  of  his  two  coadjutors  to 
the  ministry,  the  charge  being  given  by  Dr.  Channing. 
He  felt  his  strength  altogether  insufficient  for  the  work 
he  wished  to  do  :  an  hour  or  two  among  his  poor  com- 
pletely exhausted  him,  and  made  him  feel  almost  in- 
capable of  thinking.     Yet  his  faith  failed  not. 

"  I  am  in  this  respect,"  he  writes,  "  quite  satisfied. 
I  never  get  so  low  that  I  do  not  feel  the  reality  of  my 
soul,  the  reality  of  Heaven,  of  immortality,  and  of  a 
condition  of  being  in  which  I  may  look  for  eternal 
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advancement  in  strength,  and  light,  and  blessedness. 
Let  us,  my  friend,  live  for  that  immortal  existence  to 
which  our  Father  is  calling  ns.  How  precious  does 
the  assurance  of  it  make  our  friendships  here  !  Of  all 
the  poor  whom  I  visit,  I  pity  no  one  so  much  in  his 
destitution  as  I  do  him  —  possess  what  he  may,  and 
enjoy  what  he  may  —  who  has  no  steady,  strong,  and 
enlightened  trust  in  any  good  which  is  beyond  this 
world.  May  our  treasure  and  onr  hearts  be  in  hea- 
ven !  " 

We  perceive  in  all  the  letters  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  to 
which  we  have  had  access,  the  most  entire,  unmur- 
muring, and  even  thankful  acquiescence  in  the 
appointments  of  God  concerning  him.  It  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  lament  in  themselves  a 
restless  anxiety  of  mind,  to  learn  from  himself  that  this 
had  once  troubled  him  also,  and  to  know  how  he  over- 
came it. 

"Boston,  September  26th,  1835. 

"...  How  very  great  a  part  of  the  inquietudes  of 
life  arise  from  an  indulgence  of  desire  for  that  which 
is  not  to  be  attained  I  I  was  one  of  the  most  anxious 
of  men  —  anxiety  was  the  bane  of  my  life,  and  with 
it  impatience,  and  a  disposition  to  fretfulness  —  till  I 
learned,  first,  to  distinguish  between  the  attainable  and 
the  unattainable  ;  secondly,  of  attainable  things,  their 
comparative  importance  to  myself,  in  the  largest  views 
I  could  obtain  of  them  ;  and  then,  having  made  my 
election  of  that  which  was  to  myself  the  greatest  good 
in  the  case,  that  my  happiness  is  to  be  foinid  not  in 
dwelling  upon  other  interests  and  objects,  but  in  con- 
centrating thought  and  directing  effort  in  the  course 
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in  which  thought  and  effort  promised  at  least  to  avail 
me  something.  Do  not  think,  however,  my  young 
friend,  that  I  am  boasting  of  my  moral  advancement. 
Oh,  no  I  nor  did  I  mean  to  speak  of  myself.  I  should 
indeed  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  I  could.  But  if  I  can- 
not see  you  here,  it  is  my  joy  that  I  can,  and  my  be- 
lief that  I  shall  see  you  hereafter.  Nay,  I  do  see  you. 
I  can  speak  to  you.  Your  visible  person  is  not  less  a 
reality  to  me  than  your  spirit,  your  soul.  Burke  says, 
—  I  think  it  is  Burke,  —  '  what  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue  !  '  So,  however,  I  think  not 
of  myself,  or  of  my  fellow-beings.  Shadows  indeed, 
we  pursue,  but  we  are  not  shadows.  An  immortal 
being  is  not  a  shadow.  I  see  everywhere  around  me, 
and  I  feel  in  my  own  body,  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  change,  of  decay.  All  the  beauty  of  outward  na- 
ture which  I  see,  will  fade,  will  disappear.  The  very 
habitations  around  me  will  crumble  into  ruins.  Even 
this  very  globe  which  I  inhabit  may  become  one  vast, 
untenantable  ruin.  But  I  feel  not  more  certain  of  my 
existence  than  I  do  of  my  immortality.  I  may  be  a 
shadow  to  others  ;  but  I  am  not  a  shadow  to  myself, 
nor  are  others  shadows  to  me.  The  poorest,  lowest, 
meanest,  human  being  was  created  an  image  of  God's 
eternity,  and  is  a  child  of  God.  What  a  vivifying, 
glorious  thought !  Let  us  cherish  this  sentiment  of 
our  immortality.     Ijct  us  feel  the  immortality  of  those 

about  us.     And  let  us  live,  dear  ,  each  for  our- 

self,  and  each  for  every  other  within  our  influence,  — 
as  immortals,  children  of  a  common  father,  and  that 
Father  —  God  !  This  indeed  is  life.  This  is  true 
blessedness.  This  is  the  life  to  which  St.  Paul  refer- 
red when  he  said,  '  I  live,  yet  not  I ;  but  Christ  liveth 
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in  me.'  This  is  the  Hfe  which  reveals  to  ns  heaven 
before  the  world  is  past,  and  which  makes  our  world 
of  trial  the  scene  of  our  preparation,  and  qualification, 
for  the  heaven  which  is  beyond  it."  f 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Tuckerman  received  friendly 
cooperation  from  Christians  of  various  denominations. 
His  object  was,  indeed,  one  in  which  all  should  unite 
without  party  distinction.  He  would  not,  however, 
have  been  able  to  effect  this  union,  if  his  own  views 
of  religion  had  not  been  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
liberal  character,  —  if  he  had  not  himself  risen  above 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  sect,  and  viewed  all  as  one 
in  Christ,  as  the  immortal  children  of  one  Heavenly 
Father.  We  have,  in  his  own  words,  his  views  of 
the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

"Stirling,  April  23,  1834. 
"...  There  are  certain  speculative  questions  in 
theology,  upon  which  some  decide  very  authoritatively, 
but  of  which  I  am  accustomed  to  think  but  little,  and 
to  say  nothing.  There  are,  however,  certain  element- 
ary principles  of  religion  which  have  all  the  force  of 
axioms.  One  of  these  principles  is,  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  Great  Supreme.  Another  is,  that  He  is  our 
Father,  and  that  he  is  perfect  rectitude  and  perfect 
love.  Another  is,  that  I  was  made,  and  that  all  my 
fellow-beings  were  made,  for  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  enjoyment  of  God.  Another  is,  that  the  supreme 
good  of  every  human  being  is  virtue,  or,  a  conformity 
to  the  will  and  an  assimilation  to  the  character  of  God. 
Another  is,  that  I  need,  and  that  all  need,  light  and 
aids  in  the  discharge  of  duties.     And  another  is,  that 
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my  greatest  benefactor  is  the  benefactor  of  my  soul, 
of  my  immortal  nature.  These  at  once  are  teachings 
of  Christianity  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. Under  the  influence  of  these  principles,  the 
New  Testament,  as  often  as  I  open  it,  or  think  of  it, 
becomes  to  me  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'  I  cannot 
think  of  Jesus  but  with  the  sentiment,  '  thanks  be  to 
God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.'  My  best  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  religion  is  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  re- 
veals to  me,  in  myself,  the  capacities  of  a  nature  which 
was  formed  for  the  infinite,  the  immense,  and  the  ever- 
lasting, it,  and  it  alone,  goes  to  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  the  soul,  —  it,  and  it  alone,  supplies  the  ob- 
jects in  which  these  wants  ever  found,  or  can  find, 
satisfaction.  My  great  inquiries  are  not,  therefore,  for 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ,  or  for  any  of  the 
secret  things  of  God.  I  would  be  one  in  spirit  with 
Christ,  as  he  was  one  with  the  Father.  This,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  end  of  Christianity  here,  and  will  be  the 
perfection  of  heaven  hereafter.  With  the  will  of  God, 
as  illustrated  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  for  my  law,  with 
redemption,  or  deliverance  from  all  sin,  and  progress 
in  all  virtue  and  holiness  as  my  end,  I  have  no  fear  of 
any  dangerous  error  in  my  faith.  Ah,  my  friend,  our 
danger  lies,  not  in  our  liability  to  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  our  defective  sensi- 
bility to  Christian  obligations,  and  in  our  poor  and 
low  standard  of  Christian  duty.  '  Let  the  same  mind 
be  in  you  Avhich  was  also  in  Christ,'  and  be  '  alive  to 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'  is  the  language 
of  our  religion  to  all  its  believers.  Any  lower  aim 
than  this  is  unworthy  of  us  as  his  disciples  ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  that  any  faith,  which  does  not  minister  to 
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our  advancement  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ,  can 
do  any  thing  to  advance  onr  qualification  for  the  im- 
mortal blessedness  of  the  Christian's  heaven."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1835,  the  number  of 
ministers  to  the  poor  in  active  service  was  much  in- 
creased. Dr.  T.  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a  central 
office,  to  which  the  poor  came  for  information  which 
they  wanted,  and  the  rich  for  knowledge  of  the  poor. 
The  month  of  November  was  one  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  him,  for  it  brought  the  anniversaries  of  his  mar- 
riage, his  ordination,  his  commencement  of  the  Min- 
istry at  Large,  and  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son.  "  You 
will  sympathize  with  me,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  in 
the  sensibility  with  which  I  recur  to  all  these  events. 
My  condition  is  full,  O  how  full,  of  blessings  !  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy."  To  another  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Minis- 
try at  Large  :  — 

"Boston,  November  15th,  1835. 
"...  I  cannot  tell  you  how  greatly  I  feel  myself 
to  be  blessed.  My  two  young  colleagues  are  full  of 
life,  and  are  doing  much  good.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Barnard,  will  probably  preach  to-day,  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  five  hundred  children.  Mr.  Gray  preaches  to 
children  only  in  the  morning,  and  to  a  mixed  congre- 
gation of  adults  and  children  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Mr.  Barnard  preaches  to  his  children  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  to  a  mixed  congregation 
in  the  evening.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  Mr.  B. 
will  dedicate,  and  begin  his  services  in  a  new  chapel, 

*  To  E.  R. 
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which  has  been  erected  for  him,  in  the  basement  of 
which  he  will  live,  that  he  may  make  his  home  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  children  of  his  Sunday 
Schools  and  congregation  ;  and  there  he  will  bring 
together  all  which  he  can  contribute  to  virtuous 
amusement  and  to  instruction.  Mr.  Gray  will  have 
a  new  and  more  spacious  chapel  than  he  now  has,  in 
the  next  summer.  A  new  Minister  at  Large,  of  the 
Christian  denomination,  has  entered  the  field.  The 
denomination  to  which  I  refer  are  Unitarian  Baptists. 
We  have  no  more  liberal  class  of  Christians  among 
US.  Dr.  B.,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  was  a  very 
respectable  physician  in  a  neighboring  town.  But 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
has  led  him  to  give  up  a  profession  in  which  he  was 
gaining  reputation  and  property,  that  he  might  aid 
others  in  becoming  richer  than  money  could  make 
either  them  or  himself.  We  have  indeed  eight  Min- 
isters at  Large  here,  and  our  community  are  not 
insensible  to  the  value  of  their  services  ?  Should  I 
not  show  the  most  reprehensible  insensibility,  if  I  were 
not  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  happy  of  men  ?  Of 
my  gratitude,  indeed,  I  dare  say  nolhing ;  it  is  so  far 
short  of  what  it  should  be.  But  I  am  very,  very 
happy." 

In  a  previous  letter  he  had  said  :  "  We  have  now 
seven  Ministers  at  Large.  One  is  an  Episcopalian, 
one  a  Baptist,  two  are  orthodox  Congregationalists, 
or,  as  they  would  be  called  in  England,  Independ- 
ents, three  are  Unitarians  ;  and  on  all  great  general 
interests  we  act  in  perfect  unison.  Does  not  this  look 
like  Christian  advancement  ?  We  have  the  most 
entire  pubHc  confidence,  and,  what  is  far  better,  we 
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all  feel  that  we  have   the  blessing  of  the  common 
Father  with  us,"  f 

Dr.  Tnckerman  was  now  frequently  called  upon  to 
show  by  his  own  cheerful  resignation  under  Aveakness 
and  suffering,  the  value  of  the  faith  and  trust  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  infuse  into  others.  The  import- 
ance of  affliction  in  perfecting  the  character  he  thus 
expresses  :  — 

"  Boston,  November  4th,  1835. 
"  I  wish  to  think,  that  whatever  may  be  my  weak- 
ness or  suffering  at  any  time,  I  am  still,  in  view  of  my 
greatest  good,  in  the  best  condition  possible  for  that 
good.  I  have  but  wisely  to  avail  myself  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  condition,  —  or,  in  other  words,  I 
have  but  to  be  faithful  to  the  virtues,  the  duties, 
whether  of  power  or  weakness,  of  action  or  rest,  of 
joy  or  of  sorrow,  to  which  in  either  condition  I  am 
called,  and  that  condition  will  be  to  me  at  once  for 
the  greatest  usefulness  and  the  greatest  happiness. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  lights  which  Christianity  holds 
up  to  its  believers.  If  we  bring  upon  ourselves  weak- 
ness, or  incapacity  of  any  kind,  by  violating  any  of 
the  laws  either  of  our  Father's  providence  or  word, 
our  snfl'ering  or  our  incapacity  may  be  an  infliction  of 
retributive  justice  ;  and  although  we  may  be  useful 
through  the  suffering  thus  induced,  and  may  be  im- 
proved by  it,  yet  we  cannot  be  very  happy  under  it. 
But  the  best  happiness  of  life  is  not  only  consistent 
with  much  privation,  much  suffering,  but  I  have  often 
thought  it  hardly  to  be  found  but  in  connection  Avith 
sufTering.     I  am  sure,  too,  that  I  never  knew  it  to  be 
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possessed  by  any  one  who  had  not  been,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  '  acquainted  with  grief.'  "  * 

And  to  another  friend  he  thus  writes,  under  similar 
weakness  :  — 

"  Boston,  December  4th,  1835. 

"  From  my  chamber. 
"...  The  earth  around  me  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  cold  has  been  very  severe.  What  a  different 
scene  does  winter  present  to  you  I  O  how  delightful 
to  me  were  the  temperature  and  the  verdure  of  your 
winter  !  Yet  I  should  have  no  words  but  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  I  may 
be  taken  from  my  service  in  a  few  weeks,  —  I  may 
be  taken  from  it  entirely,  —  and  it  will  still  go  on. 
Others,  abler  than  I  am,  are  in  the  field.  And  then, 
too,  I  look  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality  to  a  service 
under  a  sky,  Avhich,  if  it  shall  be  clouded,  will  only  be 
for  the  exhibition  of  new  forms  of  beauty,  and  new 
purposes  of  benevolence, — and  where  no  chilling 
influence  will  come  either  to  the  body  or  the  soul.  But 
let  us  not  complain  of  any  of  our  Father's  appoint- 
ments in  regard  to  this  goodly  world  in  which  He  has 
placed  us.  It  is  a  very  goodly  world,  even  when  the 
earth  is  bound  up  by  frost,  and  covered  with  snow  ; 
when  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  no  bird  sings  in  their 
branches ;  when  the  cold  wind  pierces  through  all 
our  coverings  and  defences  against  it,  and  even  when 
disease  seizes  upon  us,  and  when  death  separates  us. 
A  goodly  Avorld  may  it  be  to  you  ;  a  world  full  of 
light  from  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  Life  ;  a  Avorld  in 
which  you  will  find  that  peace  which  yet  the  world 

*  To  E.  R. 
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itself  cannot  give  ;  a  world  in  which  yon  will  every 
day  be  advancing  in  that  virtue  which  is  the  beginning 
of  heaven,  till  you  shall  be  fitted  for  that  heaven, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  virtue  !  "  * 

As  he  perceived  that  he  was  drawing  nearer  to  that 
unseen  state,  and  that  his  outward  man  was  perishing, 
he  felt  his  inner  man  renewing  day  by  day,  and  those 
affections  which  he  believed  to  be  immortal  expanding 
into  increasing  warmth  and  beauty.  He  then  writes 
lo  a  friend  Avhom  he  carried  "  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
soul ;  "  that  friend  was  borne  to  the  world  of  spirits 
but  a  few  days  before  him,  and,  as  he  was,  from  a 
foreign  clime,  away  from  his  home.  In  the  heavenly 
mansions  they  are  now  united  ! 

"Boston,  January  21st,  1836. 
"  I  am  much  affected  by  your  remembrance  of  me, 
my  dear  friend  and  brother.     It  is  delightful  to  me. 
"With  3,000  miles  of  ocean  between  us,  we  are  con- 
nected by  the  sympathies  of  a  purely  Christian  friend- 
ship.    And  what  are  the  principles  of  this  sympathy, 
of  this   friendship  ?      An  identity  ol"  literary    tastes  ? 
No.     A  unity  of  interest  in  respect  to  property  or  rep- 
utation, or  any  thing  which  is  merely  personal,  or  local, 
or  temporary  ?    No.     I  love  you  all  for  that  for  which 
spiritual  and  immortal  beings  may  reasonably  and  for 
ever  love  each  other.     I  love  you  as  a  spiritual  and 
immortal  being.     I   love  you  because  I  love   virtue, 
and  because  you  live  in  my  heart  with  its  associations 
with  virtue.     Do  not  think  that  I  indulge  in  the  lan- 
guage of  adulation.     I   would  not  use  such  express- 
ions  of  you.  and  to  you,  abstractly.     I  use  them  only 
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in  connection  Avith  onr  friendship,  and  in  reference  1o 
our  friendship.  Is  it  not  as  pure  from  the  alloy  of 
earth  as  earthly  friendship  can  be  ?  Did  it  not  grow 
out  of  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  our  common  human- 
ity ?  And  is  not  this  the  highest,  the  holiest  of  causes  ? 
Is  it  not  the  cause  for  which  our  Master  lived,  and 
taught,  and  died  ?  Is  it  not  then  his  spirit  which 
unites  us  ?  What  an  interest,  what  a  value,  what  a 
happiness,  is  imparled  to  friendship  thus  baptized,  thus 
consecrated,  and  may  I  not  say,  thus  made  immortal ! 
O  how  little  do  they  know  of  the  soul's  capacity  of 
love,  and  of  happiness  in  love,  w^ho  feel  no  interests 
but  the  gross  interests  of  earth  ;  who  are  sensible  of  no 
attachments  but  those  which  death  Avill  soon  sever, 
and  for  ever  !  "  * 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1836,  Dr.  Tuekerman  was 
most  seriously  alarmed  by  an  illness  which  threatened 
Mrs.  Tuckerman's  life.  That  was  spared  to  him  a 
little  longer.  "  God  be  thanked,"  he  writes,  "  that 
we  may  hope  to  go  on  together  a  little  further  in  our 
earthly  pilgrimage.  We  have  lived  more  than  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  most  intimate  of  earthly  relations. 
We  have  been  one  in  hope,  in  interest,  in  enjoyment." 
He  was  himself  soon  after  seized  by  a  very  serious 
pulmonary  attack,  which  induced  him  to  visit  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  whence  he  thus  writes  :  — 

"July  27,  1836. 

"  And  now  a  Avord  of  myself.  I  have  been  very 
ill.  I  have  been  near  to  death,  and  am  still  so  feeble 
that  I  am  quite  incapable  of  any  active  service  ;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  I  shall  ever  again  be  capable  of  great 

*  To  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter. 
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physical  exertion.  But  I  hope  that  in  some  way  I 
may  still  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  to  the  poor ;  and 
my  retreat  to  this  place  was  first  contemplated  with  a 
view  to  the  renovation  of  my  wife's  strength,  and  to 
a  beginning,  at  least,  of  Ute  book  you  have  demanded  of 
me.  But  when  I  came  here,  six  weeks  ago,  I  Avas  so 
very  much  reduced  in  health,  that  I  strongly  felt  at  my 
arrival  that  I  had  come  here  but  to  die.  After  a  fort- 
night, however,  I  began  to  recover,  and  am  now,  I 
think,  without  disease.  But  I  can  do  very  little.  I  am 
here  almost  Avithin  call  of  my  friend  Dr.  Channing, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  also  is  Avith  us.  You  Avili  say  that 
this  should  make  a  very  ill  man  Avell.  And,  indeed, 
Ave  have  glorious  hours  together.  '  O  days  and  eve- 
nings Avorthy  of  the  gods  I  '  exclaimed  the  sublime 
bard.  And  our  days  and  evenings,  I  assure  you,  are 
Avorthy  of  immortals.  Would  that  Ave  could  bring 
Grenville  and  Gower-streets  into  our  neighborhood  I 
The  island  upon  Avhich  Ave  are  living  is  sixty-five  miles 
from  Boston.  It  is  a  place  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  town,  at  its  southern  termination,  is  as  full  of 
Avealth  and  fashion  from  the  North  and  South,  during 
the  summer,  as  is  almost  any  of  your  Avatering-places. 
But  we  are  five  miles  from  the  town,  being  amidst  the 
deepest  calmness  of  nature,  and  surrounded  by  every 
form  of  loveliness.  Here,  also,  Ave  have  no  intensely 
Avarm  Aveather,  even  in  summer.  I  must  yet  give  up 
some  Aveeks  to  rest  and  amusement,  in  preparation  for 
winter  ;  and  then  I  trust  that  I  may  live  to  some  higher 
purpose."  * 

But  the  approaching  season  Avas  to  be  differently 
spent  from  Avhat  he  had  hoped ;  nor  Avas  he  permitted 

*Tot. 
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to  choose  in  what  ■way  he  should  glorify  God.  He 
was  still  detained  from  active  service  by  weakness, 
and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  of  1S36-7  in  the 
milder  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  from  which  he  thus 
writes  :  — 

"  Santa  Cruz,  Feb.  25,  1837. 

"...  Glad  am  I  to  tell  you  that  the  result  of  my 
■visit  to  this  place  has  been  very  happy.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  very  well,  for  I  have  not  yet  quite  got  rid  of 
my  cough.  But  even  this  is  almost  gone,  and  I  have 
acquired  a  very  important  accession  to  my  strength. 
I  can  walk  and  ride  freely,  except  Avhen  the  heat  is 
too  oppressive  to  allow  us  to  be  abroad  ;  and  I  am 
attempting  to  accomplij>h  a  little  with  my  pen.  But 
this  is  a  place  scarcely  better  fitted  for  mental  than  for 
physical  exertion.  The  influence  of  a  temperature 
which  never  falls  below  72,  and  daily  rises  to  80,  or 
81  or  82,  is  very  enervating.  To  one  who  has  good 
health,  your  climate  or  ours  is  incomparably  preferable 
to  this.  I  believe  that  no  literary  work  of  any  claims 
has  ever  been  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is 
here  a  most  marvellous  intellectual  and  moral  stagna- 
tion. The  fields,  the  cane-pieces,  and  the  trees  are 
now  withering  under  an  almost  vertical  sun,  for  very 
little  rain  has  fallen  for  the  last  two  months.  But, 
modified  as  is  the  form  in  which  slavery  exists  here  — 
and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  laws  of 
humanity  less  outraged  by  it  than  here,  —  still  more 
"withering  is  its  curse  upon  the  soul,  than  that  of  the 
sun  upon  the  yellow  leaves  and  the  burnt  and  brown 
grass  around  us.  But,  IJiank  God,  your  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation is  sensibly  felt  here,  in  the  deterioration  of 
slave-property ;    and   this   deterioration  is  going   on, 
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nolwitlistanding  the  circumstances —  1st,  that  there  is 
a  small  annual  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  slaves, 
as  the  deaths  exceed  the  births  among  them  ;  and,  2nd, 
that  the  Danish  laws  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
new  slaves  into  the  islands.  I  am  hoping  in  nine 
Aveeks  to  embark  for  my  blessed  home  ;  and  never 
again,  I  think,  shall  I  wish  to  set  my  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  the  West  Indies.  We  have  vice  in  Boston,  but  it 
is  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  remedial  and  of 
preventive  means.  But  the  Danish  Government  is 
that  of  absolute  despotism,  and  so  is  that  of  this 
island.  The  Governor-General  seems  disposed,  in- 
deed, in  many  ways  to  favor  the  slave.  But  his  will  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  there  is  no  freedom  beyond  it."  * 

Dr.  Tuckerman  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  as  it  was 
thought,  much  benefited.  "  But  the  vital  force,"  says 
his  friend  Mr.  Gannet,  '•  was  too  nearly  exhausted. 
Repeatedly  prostrated  by  disease,  he  rose  only  to  show 
the  steadfastness  of  those  principles  and  purposes  which 
filled  his  soul,  and  sunk  again,  as  if  to  prove  the  con- 
stancy of  the  faith  which  seemed  to  gain  new  power 
from  suffering  and  bereavement."  We  find  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  autumn,  collecting  his  wasted  strength,  to 
dedicate  a  young  colleague  to  the  ministry  :  — 

"Boston,  October  25,  1837. 

"  Yon  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Ministry  at 
I^arge  is  in  very  successful  operation  among  us.  On 
the  next  Sunday  evening  I  am  to  give  "  the  charge  " 
to  a  new  colleague  in  the  service,  INIr.  Sargeant.  He 
is  on  that  evening  to  be  ordained.     I  am  now  but 

*Tot. 
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nominally  in  this  office,  and  by  courtesy  only  am  recog- 
nized as  the  senior  minister  in  it.  But  the  connec- 
tion is  still  to  me  one  of  great  happiness.  The  three 
efficient  young  laborers,  Barnard,  Gray,  and  Sargeant, 
are  as  children  to  me.  I  give  a  part  of  almost  every 
day  to  my  pen,  and  am  hoping  that  I  may,  by  and 
by,  thus  render  some  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
How  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  on  some  of  my 
topics  as  they  pass  under  discussion  !  " 

"  Oct.  30. 
"  The  last  evening,  my  friend,  was  a  most  blessed 
one.  I  had  been  very  feeble  and  much  indisposed 
during  the  day  ;  but  I  felt  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  in 
the  half-hour  in  which  I  was  giving  'the  charge'  to 
the  young  laborer  whom  we  then  set  apart  '  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor.'  Now,  however,  I  am  weary 
enough  to  wish  for  repose."* 

It  had  long  been  Dr.  T.'s  desire,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quently-expressed wish  of  some  of  his  friends,  that  he 
should  embody,  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  his  reg- 
ular reports,  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  ministry. 
The  work  required  a  greater  devotion  of  time  and 
strength  than  he  was  able  to  command  while  health 
lasted,  and  his  anxiety  to  leave  in  the  world  this  testimo- 
ny to  the  cause,  led  him,  at  last,  to  prepare  it  under  the 
pressure  of  disease.     He  himself  thus  speaks  of  it :  — 

"Aug.  1st,  1838. 
"  You  will  probably  before  this  time  have  received 
my  book  upon  '  The  Principles  and  Results  of  the  Min- 
istry at  Large  in  Boston.'     It  was  written  under  much 

*  To  t . 
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weakness.  It  is  a  book  of  talk.  I  have  not  gone  into 
much  detail  upon  results,  for  the  two  reasons,  first,  that 
this  great  cause  should  rest  upon  principles,  and  not 
upon  strongly-excited  emotions.  I  entered  upon  it, 
and  have  lived  for  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  first 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  —  principles  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  have  been  but  little  regarded  in  plans 
for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering  and  for  the 
cause  of  human  redemption.  I  was  mainly  solicitous 
to  do  something,  if  I  might,  to  call  forlh  in  man  a 
Christian  sentiment  for  man  —  to  bring  man  in  every 
condition  before  his  fellow-man,  as  Christ  has  revealed 
lis  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other.  And  then,  too,  I 
have  been  unwilhng,  through  the  press,  to  speak  of 
individuals  and  of  families,  near  and  around  me,  with 
much  particularity.  I  speak  in  distinct,  though  general, 
terms  of  certain  results ;  —  the  great  check  we  have 
given  to  mendicity,  and  the  generally  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  which  are  felt  and  acknowledged  here 
by  those  who  take  any  note  of  moral  causes  and  effects ; 
and  I  call  upon  all  who  would  see  and  know  more  of 
the  blessing  with  which  God  has  crowned  our  service, 
to  visit  our  chapels,  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  con- 
gregations we  have  gathered  from  those  who  had 
previously  worshipped  nowhere.  My  book  will  not 
be  popular.  iNIy  hope  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  either  it 
or  the  cause  will  obtain  the  attention  of  one  or  more 
who  will  form  a  Christian  estimate  of  the  enterprise, 
and  who  will  be  enabled  to  do  for  it  what  I  have  had 
neither  the  intellectual  nor  the  moral  power  to  do.  It 
is,  to  my  mind,  preeminently  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christ,  and  of  humanity.  It  comprehends  immense 
interests,  which  I  think  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  met 
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by  the  City  Missionary  service,  as  that  service  is 
now  constituted.  Can  it  fail?  I  think  —  I  trust  —  it 
cannot."! 

The  work  had  but  Httle  circulation  in  America,  and 
is  scarcely  known  in  England.  With  his  free  concur- 
rence, a  series  of  extracts,  forming  a  tract,  entitled 
"  Christian  Service  to  the  Poor  in  Cities,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  this  country.  The  Baron 
Degerando  speaks  of  Dr.  T.'s  work,  as  throwing  "  in- 
valuable Hght  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent, and  the  influence  which  an  enlightened  charity 
can  exert." 

Dr.  Tuckerman  was  soon  after  called  on  to  sustain 
one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  calamities  —  the  removal 
from  him,  by  death,  of  the  partner  of  his  life.  Of  this 
event  he  thus  writes:  — 

"January  7,  1839. 

"  Circumstances  as  they  are  with  me  now,  ah,  my 
friend,  how  changed!  This  day  completes  sixteen 
weeks  since  she  who  Avas  my  counsellor  in  all  difficul- 
ties, my  guide  whenever  I  needed  guidance,  the  object 
of  my  highest  earthly  love  when  my  heart  was  young^ 
the  tried  and  well-proved  friend  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  unspeakably  dearer  to  my  heart  at  the  close  of 
each  one  of  those  years,  left  me  —  at  the  call  of  her 
Father  and  my  Father  —  for  her  home  in  heaven.  I 
can  dwell  upon  no  other  view  of  her  departure.  Would 
that  you  could  have  known  her  !  A  purer,  more  art- 
less, single-minded,  true  and  just  fellow-being  you  can 
hardly  imagine.     Nor  was  this  all.     There  was,  in  the 

t  To*. 
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whole  expression  of  her  countenance,  in  her  air  and 
manner,  in  her  expressions  and  tones,  in  her  words 
and  actions,  a  sweetness,  a  lovableness,  which,  within 
an  hour,  would  have  won  your  heart  entirely.  You 
would  have  seen  and  felt  at  once,  '  Here  is  one  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile.'  It  was  not  possible  that  there 
should  have  been  less  of  pretension  in  any  one.  But 
while  she  was  modest  and  unassuming  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  she  was  our  oracle.  I  hardly  acted  in 
any  concern  of  considerable  import  but  under  the 
sanction  of  her  judgment,  and  I  know  not  that  I  ever 
regretted  a  concession  to  her  opinion.  She  never  failed 
to  rise  in  moral  energy  and  dignity  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  her  fortitude. 
Amidst  great  embarrassment,  great  difficulties,  she 
was  indeed  very  great — perfectly  calm,  natural,  self- 
possessed,  unobtrusive,  and  unostentatious,  and  sure  at 
once  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  most  wisely 
to  direct  all  around  her.  And,  oh,  how  shall  I  say  it 
—  she  loved  me  with  all  a  ivoman^s  love  !  Yes,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  I  of  human  beings  had  her  undivided 
heart.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  not  as 
excellent  as  a  mother  as  she  was  as  a  wife.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  she  was  not  excellent  in  every  relation.  But, 
oh,  what  a  wife  was  she  to  me  !  Nor  was  I  insensible 
of  her  worth.  Ours  has  been,  I  believe,  in  no  com- 
mon sense,  a  family  of  love ;  and  she  was  peculiarly 
the  bond  of  our  union.  It  was  under  her  forming 
spirit  peculiarly  that  our  children  were  reared.  Never 
was  there  a  more  gratified  mother,  and  hardly  could 
there  be  a  mother  more  beloved.  A  miniature  of  her, 
taken  since  my  return  from  England,  lies  before  me, 
and  I  keep  within  it  a  copy  of  a  few  lines  which  she 
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wrote,  descriptive,  in  one  respect,  of  herself,  and  which 
I  have  occasionally  heard  her  repeat.  Shall  I  give 
them  to  you  ?     Here  they  are  :  — 

'  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  hide 
The  rising  of  the  ebbing  tide 

Of  sorrow  in  my  breast ; 
Or,  when  my  heart 's  with  joy  elate, 
To  wear  a  prudent  air,  sedate, 

Without  the  change  expressed. 

'But,  ah,  how  diflerent  is  my  case ! 
I  liave,  unluckily,  a  lace 

That  shows  my  inmost  soul ; 
That,  whensoe'er  I  would  conceal. 
Will  every  wish  and  thought  reveal, 
Without  the  least  control.' 

"  So,  indeed,  it  was  with  her  ;  not,  indeed,  in  a 
sense  to  imply  either  intellectual  or  moral  weakness. 
You  will  have  learned  the  circumstances  of  her  last 
illness  from  Dr.  B.  Her  parting  interview  with  us 
was  the  most  extraordinary  deathbed  scend  I  have 
witnessed  in  a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years.  I  can- 
not give  the  details  of  if.  I  can  only  say  it  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  what  I  have  told  you  of  her 
moral  power  in  extraordinary  circumstances."  * 

He  gives  us,  in  the  following  letter  to  another  friend, 
so  beautiful  a  picture  of  Mrs.  T.  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  of  the  effect  of  her  loss  upon  himself,  that  we 
must  insert  this  also  :  — 

"Boston,  November  19th,  1838. 

"  Few  have  been  blessed  more  than  you  and  I  have 

been  in  that  nearest,  dearest,  purest,  and  happiest  of 

all  earthly  connections,  —  the  union  of  soul  with  soul 

which  God  intended  in   the  institution  of  the  mar- 

*  To  t. 
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riage  covenant.  O,  "what  other  friendship,  what  other 
union  upon  earth,  may  be  compared  with  this  !  I 
know  nothing  earthly  which  has  even  an  analogy  to 
it.  I  am  sure  that  no  man  upon  the  earth  could  have 
been  to  me  for  light  and  strength,  for  counsel  and 
support,  for  never-ceasing  sympathy  and  interest,  for 
encouragement,  for  gladness,  —  ay,  let  me  say  it, 
and  for  the  highest  bliss  of  which  my  nature  is  here 
capable,  as  she  was  whom  it  has  pleased  our  Father 
to  remove  from  us.  A  truer,  purer,  stronger,  and  yet 
more  beautifully  balanced  love  than  hers,  is  hardly  to 
be  conceived.  It  was  so  from  the  beginning  of  our 
connection  ;  and  it  continued  so  till  the  last  moment 
of  her  abode  with  us.  I  need  not  ask  you,  my  dear 
friend,  to  bring  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  as  God  would  have  every  one  to  be 
who  sustains  these  relations.  You  have  long  had,  and 
I  bless  our  Father  that  you  still  have,  the  living  real- 
ity of  such  a  wife  and  mother  ever  before  you  ;  and 
your  dependence  in  this  case,  like  my  own,  has,  I 
believe,  been  even  extraordinarily  great.  You  will, 
therefore,  strongly  feel,  that  great  is  the  trial  of  faith 
to  which  he  is  called  who  has  to  endure  separation 
from  such  a  wife.  I  was  almost  as  much  dependent 
upon  her  even  as  the  youngest  of  my  children, — a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  old.  You  know  that  I  am  con- 
stitutionally ardent,  sanguine,  and  quick,  even  to  pre- 
cipitateriess  in  thought  and  action.  Here  has  ever 
been  my  danger.  The  tendency  of  my  mind  to  ex- 
cess has  ever  been  strong,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  great  object  upon  which  it  has  fastened  desire. 
I  am,  indeed,  always  cool  enough  as  soon  as  I  begin 
to  write.     If  I  have  time  to  see  a  word,  I  have  also 
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time  to  weigh  it ;  to  compare,  to  discriminate,  and  to 
interpose  checks  and  balances  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining what  should  be  actions,  as  well  as  expressions. 
But,  till  lately,  my  life  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
left  me  but  little  leisure  for  my  pen,  and  I  have 
needed  other  influences  for  checks  and  guidance. 
And,  thanks  be  to  our  Father,  I  have  had  them  from 
one  from  whom  it  was  the  greatest  of  earthly  privi- 
leges to  receive  them.  You  can  form  no  imagination 
of  a  more  natural  or  more  inartificial  being,  than  was 
my  wife.  She  could  never  carry  out  a  scene.  She 
could  do  nothing  for  effect.  She  could  seek  no  end 
by  a  contrivance,  by  a  circuitous  course.  Her  integ- 
rity was  most  inflexible  and  uncompromising ;  and  I 
never  knew  an  instance  in  which  her  moral  energy, 
her  self-possession  and  self-command,  did  not  increase 
with  the  greatness  of  every  trial  through  which  she 
had  to  pass.  In  times  of  real  and  great  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  she  was  always  the  calmest,  the  most 
clear-sighted,  the  most  judicious,  the  most  morally 
heroic  of  us  all.  And  with  all  this,  and  with  but  little 
physical  strength,  she  had  a  refinement,  a  delicacy,  a 
sweetness  of  voice,  tone,  manners,  and  character, 
which  would  have  indicated  to  a  stranger  but  little 
capacity  either  to  sustain  suffering,  or  to  direct  and 
support  others  under  it.  Her  authority  over  our 
children  was  purely  that  of  love,  and  the  influence  of 
her  most  lovable  mind  and  character.  She  was  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  one  with  them,  and  made 
them  in  an  extraordinary  degree  one  with  herself. 
They  saw  how  much  she  lived  for  them  ;  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  lived  for  her. 
11* 
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Her  influence  upon  and  over  them  seemed  as  insensi- 
ble and  all-pervading  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  She 
was  our  earthly  central  light,  and  equally  the  central 
object  of  our  earthly  love.  Day  by  day,  as  I  have 
gone  out  to  my  work,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweet- 
ness, she  would  say  to  me,  '  Peace  go  Avith  you,  and 
love  restore  you.'  And  peace,  a  most  blessed  peace,  did 
go  with  me  ;  love  did  restore  me  to  her  and  to  the  full- 
est possession  of  a  love,  compared  with  which  all  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  would 
have  been  worthless.  Nor,  my  dear  friend,  has  that 
peace  departed  from  me  ;  nor  do  I  feel  that  her  love  is 
lost  to  me.  What  a  blessing  is  it  for  nearly  thirty  years 
to  have  had  such  a  friend  in  a  ivife  I  What  a  bless- 
ing to  have  had  such  a  mother  to  my  children ! 
'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits  I  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Trust  thou  in 
God  !  '  Yes,  heavenly  Father,  I  do  and  I  ever  will 
trust  in  Thee.  Never,  while  I  offer  prayer  and  sup- 
plication to  Thee  will  I  fail  to  offer  also  thanksgiving, 
in  the  remembrance,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
anticipation,  of  Thy  goodness  !  I  bless  God  for  all 
that  I  have  had  in  my  wife.  Nor  is  she  even  now  lost 
to  me.  She  still  lives  in  my  soul.  In  my  faith,  she 
still  lives  a  blessed  spirit  in  far  higher  scenes  of  action, 
improvement,  and  happiness,  and  I  have  an  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  that  there  is  no  trial  to  which  our  heavenly 
Father  shall  call  us  here,  which,  if  its  sanctifying  pur- 
pose shall  be  accomplished  in  us,  will  not  work  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory.     I  am,  therefore,  resigned   to  His  will.     I 
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pray  .ha/  His  will  may  be  done  in  me,  with  me,  by 
me."^ 

It  willnot  be  uninteresting  to  hear  Dr.  Channing's 
testimon  to  her  worth,  and  to  the  influence  Avhich  she 
exercisec  on  Dr.  Tuckerman  :  —  "I  was  particularly 
acquaintid  with  his  last  wife,"  he  says,  "  with  whom 
a  large  fart  of  his  life  was  spent,  and  am  happy  to 
pay  this  iribute  to   her  singular  worth.     Her  reserve 
and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a  veil  over  her  beautiful 
character.     She  was  little  known  beyond  her  home  ; 
but  there  she  silently  spread  around  her  that  soft,  pure 
h'ght,  the  preciousness  of  which  is  never  fully  under- 
stood till  it  is  quenched.     The  good  Providence  which 
adapts  blessings  to  our  wants,  was  particularly  mani- 
fested in  giving  to  our  friend  such  a  companion.     Her 
calm,  gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her  sympathy, 
which,  though  tender,  was  too  serene   to  disturb  her 
clear  Derceptions,  fitted  her  to  act  instinctively,  and 
Avithoit  the  consciousness  of  either  party,  on  his  more 
sanguine,  ardent  mind.     She  was  truly  a  spirit  of  good, 
diffusing  a   tranquillizing  influence   too   mildly  to  be 
thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure.     The  blow  which 
took  her  from  him  left  a  wound  which  time  could  not 
heal.     Had  his  strength  been  continued,  so  that  he 
could  have  gone  from  the  house  of  mourning  to  the 
haunts  of  poverty,  he  would  have  escaped  for  a  good 
part  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement.     But  a 
few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street  now  sent  him  wearied 
home.      There,   the   loving   eye  which  had  so  long 
brightened  at  his  entrance,  was  to  shed  its  mild  beam 

*  To  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter. 
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on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice,  which  .ad  daily 
inquired  into  his  labors,  and  like  another  cascience 
had  whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still,  "^here  the 
sympathy,  which  had  pressed  with  tender  .and  his 
aching  head,  and  by  its  nursing  care  had  pstponed 
the  hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was  gae.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  left  alone,  for  filial  love  and  nverence 
spared  no  soothing  offices  ;  but  these,  thoigh  felt  and 
spoken  of  as  most  precious,  could  not  take  the  place 
of  what  had  been  removed.  This  great  loss  produced 
no  burst  of  grief.  It  was  the  still,  deep  sorrow,  the 
feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the  last  burden  n'hich  the 
spirit  can  cast  off.  His  attachment  to  life  froii  this 
moment  sensibly  declined.  In  seasons  of  peculiar 
sensibility,  he  wished  to  be  gone.  He  kept  netr  him 
the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend,  and  spoke  ,o  me 
more  than  once  of  the  solace  which  he  found  in  it,  as 
what  I,  in  my  more  favored  lot,  could  not  compreiend. 
He  heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and  his  anti- 
cipations of  that  Avorld,  always  strong,  became  now 
more  vivid  and  touching." 

A  similar  testimony  to  his  Christian  faith  and  hope 
nnder  this  trial,  is  afforded  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Waterston.  "  Never  shall  I  forget  Dr.  Tuckerman," 
he  writes,  "  as  he  appeared  in  several  instances  of 
affliction,  particularly  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  His 
resignation,  his  fortitude,  deeply  impressed  me.  But 
it  was  not  only  this,  —  there  was  a  faith  which  seemed 
absolutely  to  look  into  Heaven.  There  was  a  serious 
cheerfulness  which  amounted  to  joy,  as  he  looked 
upward  with  the  sweetest  smile,  and  spoke  of  her  who 
had  so  long  been  his  devoted  companion.  His  words 
then,  as  he  held  me  by  the  hand,  seemed  almost  like 
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inspiration,  and  I  saw,  as  I  had  never  seen  before, 
how  triumphant  may  become  the  principle  of  Christ- 
ianity even  in  the  darkest  trials  of  life." 

But  though  the  spirit  was  so  willing,  the  flesh  was 
very  :veak,  worn  and  shattered  as  it  was  with  his  long 
exert.ons,  and  could  not  sustain  the  shock  he  had 
received  ;  he  was  ere  long  attacked  with  dangerous 
illness. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,"  says 
Judge  Story,  "  that,  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, he  rode  out  to  Cambridge.  He  came  to  my 
house,  and  in  his  warm,  yet  anxious  manner,  said  to 
me,  '  I  could  not  pass  your  house,  my  friend,  without 
desiring  to  see  you  once  before  I  died.  I  have  been 
very  ill,  and  as  I  thought  very  near  to  death.  But  I 
was  tranquil  and  resigned,  and  ready  to  depart,  if  it 
was  God's  good  pleasure.  And  I  felt  no  fears.'  He 
stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long  as  I  would  allow 
him  in  his  then  feeble  state  of  health.  He  talked  over 
our  long  friendship,  our  youthful  doings,  our  advancing 
years.  And  when  we  parted,  he  bade  me  a  most 
afFeclionate  farewell.  It  was  our  final  farewell.  I 
saw  his  fa2e  no  more." 

"  In  his  last  sickness,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  his 
character  came  out  in  all  its  beauty.  He  had  not 
wholly  losi  the  natural  love  of  life.  At  times,  when 
unpromisirg  symptoms  seemed  to  be  giving  way,  he 
would  us(  the  means  of  recovery  with  hope.  But, 
generally,  he  felt  himself  a  dying  man,  whose  chief 
work  was  inished,  who  had  little  to  do  with  the  world 
but  to  lea^e  it.  I  have  regretted  that  I  did  not  take 
notes  of  s<me  of  his  conversations.  It  was  unsafe  for 
him  to  tal,  as  the  least  excitement  increased  his  burn- 
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ing  fever.  But  when  I  would  start  an  interesting  topic, 
a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  into  his  mind,  and 
compel  him  to  give  them  utterance.  The  future  state 
was,  of  course,  often  present  to  him  ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  the  soul's  life  and  progress,  in  its  view  and 
nearer  relations  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  just  made 
perfect,  seemed  to  transport  him  for  a  time  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot.  To  show  that 
there  was  no  morbidness  in  these  views,  I  ought  to 
observe  that  they  were  mingled  with  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  which  had  grown  from  his  past  life.  In 
his  short  seasons  of  respite  from  exhaustion  and  suffer- 
ing, he  would  talk  with  interest  of  the  more  important 
events  of  the  day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books 
which  had  formerly  entertained  him.  He  was  the  same 
man  as  in  health,  with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in 
his  elevation  of  mind.  He  had  always  taken  great 
pleasure  in  the  writings  of  the  moralists  of  antiquity, 
and  perhaps  the  last  book  I  put  into  his  hands  was 
Cicero's  '  Tusculan  Questions,'  which  he  read  with 
avidity  and  delight.  So  comprehensive  was  his  spirit, 
that,  whilst  Christ  was  his  hope,  and  Christian  perfect- 
ion his  aspiration,  he  still  rejoiced  to  discern  in  the 
great  Roman  on  whom  Christian  truth  hal  not  yet 
dawned,  such  deep  reverence  for  the  raajestj  of  virtue. 
It  might  be  expected  that '  his  ruling  passion  vas  strong 
in  death.'  To  the  last  moment  of  my  intercourse  with 
him,  the  poor  were  in  his  heart.  As  he  lad  given 
them  his  life,  so  death  could  not  divide  him  from 
them." 

He  so  far  revived,  that,  after  much  heitation,  a 
voyage  to  Cuba  was  recommended,  as  the  oily  means 
of  prolonging  his  hfe.     "  I  often  remembff,"  writes 
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Mr.  Waterston,  "  the  last  interview  I  had  with  him 
before  he  sailed.  His  frame  was  exhausted.  He 
knew  that  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  he  should 
remain  in  this  world  ;  but,  beautiful  as  this  world 
appeared  to  him,  all  radiant  with  a  Heavenly  Father's 
love,  he  conversed  about  another  world  with  evident 
delight.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  fear  in  his  mind. 
I  see  in  thought,  at  this  instant,  his  almost  divine, ex- 
pression, as,  in  his  sick  chamber,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands  as  to  heaven,  and  poured  forth  his  hopes 
and  joyful  anticipations  respecting  the  spiritual  world." 
He  sailed  for  Havana,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter. For  a  time,  he  appeared  to  improve,  and 
proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the  island.  There  he 
soon  began  to  lose  ground  at  a  fearfully  rapid  rate, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  returned  to 
Havana,  where,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  they  found 
many  kind  friends.  "  My  father's  memory,"  writes 
his  daughter,  "  in  regard  to  passing  things,  became 
very  much  impaired  during  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
though  he  would  still  look  back  for  a  great  length  of 
time  with  perfect  clearness.  He  became  childlike,  but 
never  childish.  His  dependence  npon  me  was  com- 
plete. He  frequently  called  me  '  mother,'  and  deferred 
to  my  wishes  and  opinions  in  every  respect  with  the 
most  touching  gentleness.  It  is  true  he  could  not 
bear  to  have  me  leave  his  side  even  for  a  moment. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  any  service  whatever  ren- 
dered him  by  any  hand  but  mine  ;  but  this  was  in  the 
fulness  of  his  love.  .  .  .  His  sufferings  were  terrible 
to  look  upon,  and  rendered  only  longer  and  harder  by 
the  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  which  tethered  him  to  it 
long  after  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  poor,  worn 
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frame  should  endure  more.  But  though  constantly- 
suffering,  he  never  complained,  and  many  times  his 
pale  lips  murmured,  '  The  cup  which  my  father  has 
given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  Not  my  will,  O  God, 
but  thine  be  done  ! '  His  death  was  worthy  of  his 
life  !  "  His  pure  and  holy  spirit  departed  to  his  Hea- 
venly Father  on  Easter  Monday,  April  20th,  1840. 

The  mortal  remains  were  conveyed  to  Boston,  and 
laid  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  Avhere, 
writes  Mr.  Waterston,  "A  monument  has  been  erected 
at  an  expense  of  about  1,000  dollars,  contributed  by  a 
very  large  number  throughout  our  churches,  and  by 
many  among  the  poor,  who  were  very  desirous  to  do 
all  they  could,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude.  It  is  a 
testimony  of  grateful  remembrance  from  the  Churches, 
of  devoted  Christian  philanthropy  and  high  Christian 
worth.  But  his  noblest  monument  is  the  Ministry  with 
which  his  name  must  ever  be  associated." 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  character  has  been  so  fully  devel- 
oped by  his  own  words,  and  by  this  brief  account  of 
his  labors,  as  not  to  require  much  more  to  be  said  re- 
specting it.  To  speak  of  his  religion  is  but  to  speak 
of  his  daily  life,  of  his  daily  actions,  for  it  shone  forth 
in  them,  in  the  most  filial  love  and  trust.  "  Christ- 
ianity," says  Dr.  Channing,  "  was  his  rock,  his  defence, 
his  nutriment,  his  life.  He  understood  the  character 
of  Jesus  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  felt  the  need  of  his 
glad  tidings.  ...  At  one  period  of  his  ministry, 
when  the  pressing  demands  of  the  poor  compelled  him 
to  forego  study  entirely,  I  recollect  his  holding  up 
to  me  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
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his  saying,  that  here  was  his  library,  that  Christ's  his- 
tory was  his  theology,  and  that  in  the  morning,  he 
snatched  a  moment  for  this,  when  he  could  find  lime 
for  nothing  else."  And,  "  he  went  among  the  poor  to 
serve  the  pin-poscs  of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesns  Christ.  In  all  sects  he 
found  hearty  well-wishers ;  he  had  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and  per- 
haps on  none  did  he  leave  a  deeper  impression  of  his 
piety,  than  on  those  with  whose  peculiarities  he  had 
least  communion. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  not  yet  alluded  to, 
which  were  loo  characteristic  of  his  ordinary  life  to  be 
passed  by.  One  of  these  was  his  anxiety  to  avoid  all 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  The  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Association  was  small,  as  was  also  his 
little  patrimony,  and  it  required  the  strictest  economy 
to  bring  up  his  family  without  pecuniary  anxiety.  But 
he  desired  nothing  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  save 
him  from  debt.  "Were  the  thought  of  money,  —  in 
the  form  of  compensation  for  my  services,"  he  writes, 
"  to  enter  my  mind  in  connection  with  my  services,  it 
would  throw  a  blight  over  the  best  sensibilities  of  my 
heart ;  it  would  paralyze  all  my  powers  of  action." 
"  Owe  no  man  any  thing,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  was 
a  precept  which  he  kept  in  sight  in  all  his  domestic 
arrangements ;  and  by  his  strict  economy  and  wise 
providence,  he  was  able  to  spend  a  long  life,  and  bring 
up  a  large  family,  without  once  anticipating  his  income, 
or  without  contracting  a  debt."  At  the  same  time,  his 
feelings  of  independence  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing from  his  friends  that  pecuniary  aid  which  would 
have  been  so  gladly  extended  to  him.     When  on  his 
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visit  to  Europe,  he  had  unhmited  bills  of  credit  given 
him  by  his  friends  in  Boston,  but  he  did  not  draw  upon 
them  for  a  pound.  Open  and  generous  as  was  his 
nature,  he  preferred  incurring  the  suspicion  of  parsi- 
mony, and  denying  himself  the  pleasure  of  giving,  to 
incurring  pecuniary  obligation. 

Another  feature  of  his  character  was  his  scrupulous 
neatness  and  care  in  every  thing  he  did.  It  was  said 
of  the  venerable  pastor,  J.  F.  Oberlin,  whom  he  in 
many  poinls  resembled,  "  His  fidelity  was  so  scru- 
pulous, that  he  believed  it  displeasing  to  God  to  have 
written  a  word,  or  even  a  single  letter,  Avilhout  care  ; 
the  neatness  of  his  writing  was  perfect,  and  reveals, 
as  the  handwriting  frequently  does,  the  character  of 
its  author.  And  one  can  easily  imagine,  from  this 
alone,  what  order,  propriety,  and  elegance  accompa- 
nied the  humblest  movements  of  this  truly  great  man, 
as  well  as  adorned  his  mansion,  and  pervaded  his 
parish."  —  I\Ir.  Waterston,  who  possesses  a  page  of 
Oberlin's  writing,  remarks  in  it  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  and  observed  in  his  char- 
acter a  similar  habit  of  order  and  fidelity  to  the  small- 
est things. 

The  respectful  and  even  tender  courtesy  with  which 
all  his  intercourse  with  others  was  marked,  was  pecu- 
liarly striking.  It  indeed  excited  ridicule  in  those  who 
could  not  comprehend  his  spirit,  to  see  him  accost  the 
most  degraded  by  vice  or  misery,  with  the  considera- 
tion that  he  would  use  towards  the  more  favored 
classes.  This  was  the  result  of  no  conventional  forms, 
but  of  his  perpetual  recognition  of  the  immortal  nature 
of  man.  He  saw  in  each  a  child  of  God,  and  recog- 
nized him  as  brother,  as  a  co-heir  of  eternal  life  ;   to 
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awaken  him  to  his  high  destiny  was  his  hfe  devoted. 
And  grateful  should  we  be  to  the  Disposer  of  all,  that 
He  called  to  this  mission  one  who  was  so  peculiarly 
fitted  to  fulfil  it  well.  The  warmth,  earnestness,  and 
tenderness  of  his  love,  overflowed  on  his  family,  his 
friends,  on  the  poor;  yet  this  love  did  not  blind  him 
to  their  faults,  and  make  him  less  faithful  in  exhorting 
them  to  repentance,  and  setting  before  them  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Sin  was  not  less  abhorrent  to 
his  soul,  because  he  saw  it  in  one  whom  he  loved  ;  but 
his  love  made  him  strive  still  more  to  remove  it.  A 
knowledge  of  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  his 
fellow-beings,  led  him  to  treat  them  with  tenderness 
when  they  had  fallen  from  virtue,  but  did  not  make 
him  seek  less  to  bring  them  back  to  it,  and  if  possible 
to  remove  the  temptation.  The  hopefulness  and  joy- 
ous simplicity  of  his  nature,  made  him  see  ground  for 
encouragement  where  others  would  have  beheld  no- 
thing but  chaotic  darkness,  while  his  trust  in  God  ele- 
vated this  hope  into  a  living  faith,  which  made  him 
rise  triumphant  over  obstacles,  and  sink  under  no  diffi- 
culty. His  long  residence  in  a  retired  village,  and  the 
affectionate  pastoral  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  a 
simple  people,  gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  society,  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  adapt 
his  intercourse  with  them  to  their  circumstances,  while 
he  sought  to  raise  them  ;  and  his  intellectual  powers, 
though  naturally  not  high,  acquired  from  his  continual 
contemplation  of  a  heavenly  object,  and  his  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  a  comprehensiveness  and 
elevation  which  gave  him  wisdom  to  direct,  as  well  in 
the  lesser  as  in  the  greater  concerns  of  his  mission. 
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He  has  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  but 
his  spirit  ylill  abides  there  ;  still  is  his  memory  cherish- 
ed as  the  father,  the  friend,  the  apostle  of  mercy.  He 
has  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;  —  O,  may  he  breathe 
into  each  one  of  ns  a  living  desire  to  be  a  follower  of 
him,  as  he  was  of  Christ !  —  Amen. 

Sunday  morning,  October  1st,  1848. 
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William  Ellery  Channing  was  born  April  7,  1780, 
at  Newport,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  of  honorable  parentage. 

His  father,  William  Channing,  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  so  distinguished 
as  to  be  appointed  to  high  offices  nnder  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  He  died  when  his  son 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Channing,  Avho  survived  her  hus- 
band to  an  advanced  age,  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Ellery,  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  and  of  eminent  stand- 
ing. He  was  chosen  lo  represent  his  native  State  in 
the  celebrated  Congress  of  1776.  His  signature  stands 
appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Dr.  Channing's  early  years  were  not  marked  by  any 
extraordinary  incidents,  or  any  special  development  of 
character.  His  contemporaries  remembered  him  as  a 
blooming  boy,  who  won  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
panions by  an  habitual  sweetness  of  temper  and  by  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  Washington  Allston,  the  artist, 
his  life-long  friend,  described  him  as  a  brave  and 
ingenuous  child,  who,  though  his  junior,  inspired  him 
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with  a  sentiment  of  respect.  It  may  readily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  character  of  the  man  that,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  open  to  all  influences  which  tended  to  foster  in 
him  the  best  principles,  his  sense  of  justice  and  love  of 
liberty,  his  interest  in  humanity,  and  his  religious  sen- 
sibility. So  early  did  his  predilections  appear  for  the 
profession  in  which  he  became  so  distinguished  that  he 
was  called  in  his  boyhood  "  the  little  minister."  There 
was  much  in  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  times  that  could  hardly  fail  to  act  with  a  gloomy 
influence  upon  a  child  of  so  much  sensibihty  ;  and 
the  effect  of  which  is,  we  think,  early  traceable  in  the 
history  of  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  Avas  sent  to  New  London 
to  reside  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  by 
whom  he  was  fitted  for  college.  In  1794,  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
His  college  career  was  brilliant  and  full  of  promise. 
He  was  specially  impressed  by  the  works  of  Hutcheson, 
Ferguson,  and  Price,  and,  at  that  early  age,  conceived 
that  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature 
which  grew  in  him  with  all  his  experience,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  copious  fountains  of  his  thoughts. 
The  sympathy  of  a  mind,  fervid  with  the  ardor  of 
youth,  was  powerfully  stirred  also  by  the  exciting 
events  of  the  period.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  gradu- 
ation, when  the  first  honor,  the  English  Oration,  was 
assigned  him,  he  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  his  degree, 
Avhich  depended  on  his  acceptance  of  this  honor, 
through  his  enthusiasm  in  the  great  political  interests 
of  the  day.  The  Faculty  of  the  college  having  for- 
bidden the  introduction  of  pohtical  questions  into  the 
exercises  of  Commencement  day,  he  declined  to  speak 
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under  this  restriction  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  partially 
removed,  and  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  he  delivered  the  oration  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  was  long  and  vividly  remem- 
bered. In  after  years,  he  was  wont  to  smile  at  the 
vehemence  of  his  youthful  zeal. 

Il  was  for  a  while  uncertain  to  which  of  the  profes- 
sions. Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity,  he  would  devote 
himself.  "  In  my  Senior  year,"  as  at  a  later  period 
he  declared,  "  the  prevalence  of  infidelity,  imported 
from  France,  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  then  I  found  far  what  I  was  made. 
My  heart  embraced  its  great  objects  Avith  an  interest 
which  has  been  increasing  to  this  hour." 

From  Cambridge  he  went  to  his  mother  in  Newport, 
there  to  determine  his  plans  for  the  future.  "  I  was 
poor,"  he  has  recorded  of  himself  in  a  letter,  "  de- 
pendent, hardly  able  to  buy  clothes,  but  the  great  idea 
of  improvement  had  seized  upon  me.  I  wanted  to 
make  the  most  of  myself.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
knowing  things  superficially  or  by  halves,  but  tried  to 
get  some  comprehensive  views  of  what  I  studied.  I 
had  an  end,  and,  for  a  boy,  a  high  end  in  view.  I  did 
not  think  of  fitting  myself  for  this  or  that  particular 
pursuit,  but  for  any  to  which  events  might  call  me.  I 
now  see  that,  had  I  had  wiser  direction,  I  might  have 
done  more  ;  but  I  did  something.  The  idea  of  carry- 
ing myself  forward  did  a  great  deal  for  me.  I  was 
not  buoyed  up  by  any  hopes  of  promotion.  My  after 
distinction  has  indeed  been  forced  upon  me." 

Having  resolved  to  seek  some  method  of  maintain- 
ing himself  while  pursuing  the  study  of  Divinity,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  David  Meade  Randolph 
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of  Richmond,  Virginia,  then  on  a  visit  at  Newport,  to 
take  the  office  of  private  tutor  in  his  family,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  kindred, 
in  the  Fall  of  1798,  from  Rhode  Island  to  that  city  of 
the  South.  By  his  own  family  he  was  all  but  idolized. 
"Where,"  wrote  at  the  time  one  of  his  brothers, 
"  where  shall  I  find  his  equal  ?  In  vain  do  I  search 
the  whole  round  of  my  acquaintance.  So  pure  a  mind, 
united  with  so  noble  a  spirit,  and  such  exquisite  feelings 
I  nowhere  discern." 

Dr.  Channing's  residence  in  Mr.  Randolph's  family 
seems  to  have  been  very  pleasant.  He  was  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  confidence,  and  was  every- 
where received  Avith  cordial  good  will  and  respect. 
While  he  was  impressed  with  fine  trails  of  character 
in  the  people  around  him,  there  was  one  thing  which, 
as  he  wrote  home,  "  always  depressed  him."  It  was 
slavery.  "  This  alone,"  he  continues  in  the  same 
letter,  "  would  prevent  me  from  ever  settling  in 
Virginia.  Language  cannot  express  my  detestation 
of  it.  Master  and  slave  !  Nature  never  made  such  a 
distinction,  or  estabhshed  such  a  relation."  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  interest  which  Dr.  Channing  after- 
wards took  in  the  abolition  of  this  iniquitous  institution 
was  no  sudden  growth  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  at  the  period  of  his  southern  residence 
eminent  southern  men  were  not  behind  him  in  con- 
demning the  whole  system  of  slavery.  The  public 
conscience  was  not  then  seared,  as  it  has  been  since, 
by  a  long  course  of  events  tending  not  only  to  sanction 
slavery  but  to  protect  it  as  if  it  were  as  precious  as 
Freedom  itself. 

Dr.  Channing's  residence  at  the  South  was  highly 
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favorable  to  the  correction  and  enlargement  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  political  questions  which  were 
then  of  a  most  exciting  character.  In  his  native  home 
he  was  surrounded  by  that  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
in  which  the  country  was  divided,  the  Federal  party, 
which,  in  the  war  that  convulsed  Europe,  trusted  Eng- 
land and  distrusted  France.  The  people  of  New 
England  were  all  but  unanimous  in  their  dread  of 
French  influence,  which  threatened  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, while  Great  Britain  was  revered  as  the  champioa 
of  the  liberties  and  peace  of  the  world.  But  at  the 
South,  and  in  the  native  State  of  Jefferson  especially, 
the  general  mind  was  captivated  with  the  brilliant 
hopes  of  political  progress  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion awakened.  It  was  of  manifest  advantage  there- 
fore to  a  young  and  liberal  mind  like  Channing's,  to 
become  conversant  with  both  parties.  He  was  taught 
to  discriminate  —  to  inspect  and  watch  his  own  preju- 
dices. No  doubt  this  early  experience  had  its  share 
in  the  formation  of  that  candid  temper  by  which  he 
was  always  distinguished. 

At  the  same  time,  it  shows  us  the  ardor  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  intense  excitement  of  the  times,  when 
we  find  one  of  so  serene  a  habit  of  mind,  writing  from 
Virginia  thus  :  "  Should  the  worst  happen,  should  my 
native  country  be  prostrated  by  the  arts  and  influence 
of  demagogues  at  the  feet  of  France,  I  will  curse  and 
quit  it.  I  never  will  breathe  the  same  air  with  those 
who  are  tainted  with  the  foul  impurities  of  French 
principles.  I  never  will  dwell  in  the  country  where  I 
was  born  free,  when  it  is  doomed  to  groan  under  a 
foreign  yoke.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  will  bid  fare- 
well to  the  roof  which  sheltered  my  infancy  and  to  the 
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green  graves  of  my  fathers,  and  take  up  my  abode  in 
the  foreign  land  from  which  I  boast  my  descent,  and 
Avhich  my  honest  ancestors  left  in  hopes  of  finding 
climes  more  favorable  to  liberty  and  to  the  rights  of 
man." 

But  although  he  took  an  ardent  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  yet  his  days  were  so  engrossed  by  the 
business  of  teaching,  that  his  earnestness  in  his  sin- 
dies,  led  him  to  encroach  far  upon  the  night.  This 
mode  of  life,  rendered  still  more  injurious  by  ascetic 
attempts  to  harden  himself,  such  as  sleeping  on  the 
bare  floor  and  rigid  experiments  in  diet,  wrought  fa- 
tally upon  his  ):)hysical  constitution,  originally  very 
strong.  From  tliis  period  is  to  be  dated  that  extreme 
delicacy  of  heaUh  which  subsequently  seemed  to  ren- 
der the  preservation  of  his  life  hardly  less  than  a  mir- 
acle. In  after  years,  he  appeared  to  be  the  most  fragile 
of  human  beings,  and,  even  when  not  suffering  under 
any  positive  attack  of  disease,  it  was  always  a  wonder 
where  he  was  to  find  strength  for  the  duties  with 
which  he  charged  himself. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  mind  glowed  with  the 
most  exalted  aspirations.  He  loved  to  lose  himself 
in  glorious  visions  of  the  progress  of  humanity.  His 
friends  appear  to  have  feared  lest  he  should  yield  too 
much  to  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  after  years  he 
regretted  his  tendency  in  youth  to  reverie.  Ho  cau- 
tioned the  young  against  barren  musing. 

But,  while  delighting  in  the  vision  of  human  pro- 
gress and  perfection,  he  did  not  neglect  the  studies 
which  were  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministry.  To  the 
great  subject  of  Religion  he  gave  profound  attention, 
studying  the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  great  dili- 
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gence.  Of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion he  became  fully  satisfied,  and  consecrated  him- 
self with  deep  solemnity  to  the  work  of  his  own  salva- 
tion and  the  service  of  the  truth.  As  by  some  of  his 
friends  he  was  accounted  too  orthodox,  while  others 
thought  him  too  liberal,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  took 
his  position  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  not  alto- 
gether rejecting  the  popular  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  holding  them  in  a  form  modified  by  the  hbe- 
ral  and  elevated  spirit  of  his  own  mind. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  gave  up  his  residence  at  the 
South,  and  returned  to  his  native  place.  He  returned 
by  sea,  and  was  so  much  exposed  on  this  brief  voy- 
age, through  the  wretchedness  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  went,  that,  when  he  reached  home,  he  had  lost 
forever  whatever  remains  of  vigorous  health  his  rigid 
habits  of  self-discipline  had  left  him.  He  had  left  his 
friends,  eighteen  months  before,  a  strong  and  blooming 
youth,  he  returned  "  a  thin  and  pale  invalid." 

He  remained  at  Newport  a  year  and  a  half  pursu- 
ing his  studies,  and  having  for  pupils  a  son  of  Mr. 
Randolph  and  his  own  youngest  brother.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  older  brother,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
household,  exercising  a  marked  religious  influence  on 
its  younger  members,  going  little  into  company  and 
living  in  great  simplicity.  He  always  attributed  a 
great  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  mind  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  We  must  transcribe  his  own 
words  :  "  I  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity, for  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts 
strangers  to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in 
roaming  over  the  neighboring  fields  and  shores  ;  and 

13 
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amidst  this  glorious  nature  that  love  of  liberty  sprang 
up  which  has  gained  strength  within  me  to  this  hour. 
I  early  received  impressions  of  the  great  and  the  beau- 
tiful, which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
determining  my  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life. 
In  this  town  I  pursued  for  a  time  my  studies  of  theol- 
ogy. I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me,  but 
I  had  two  noble  places  of  study.  One  Avas  yonder 
beautiful  edifice,  now  so  frequented  and  so  useful  as  a 
public  library  ;  then  so  deserted,  that  I  spent  day  after 
day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty 
volumes,  without  interruption  from  a  single  visitor. 
The  other  place  was  yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which 
has  so  often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my 
daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  at- 
tractive in  the  storm.     .     .     .    No  spot  on  earth  has 

helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach 

There,  in  reverential  sympathy  with  the  mighty  power 
around  me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within." 

He  became  acquainted  at  this  lime  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day, 
and  of  whom  Dr.  Channing  has  given  a  very  interest- 
ing account,  {Memoirs,  Vol.  i.  p.  136.)  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  eminent  for  the  strength  with  which  he  maintained 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  Right,  although  he  express- 
ed this  great  princijjle  in  a  phraseology  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  theological  dogma,  and  although, 
indeed,  it  took  this  form  in  his  own  mind.  "No 
man,"  such  was  the  form  in  which  his  great  doctrine 
admitted  of  being  stated,  "  can  be  saved,  who  is  not 
willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God."  In  this 
emphatic  way,  separating  the  idea  of  Duty  from  the 
idea  of  Happiness,  he  taught  the  absolute  disinterest- 
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edness  of  Virtue.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  earnest 
teacher  of  such  a  doctrine  must  have  attracted  and 
impressed  a  mind  Hke  Dr.  Channing's. 

In  the  beginning  of  1802,  Dr.  Channing  removed  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Regent  in  the  college,  an  office  whose  duties  were  so 
limited  and  so  few  that  it  gave  him  ample  time  for  his 
studies.  He  never  attained  or  sought  great  critical 
acquirements  or  a  minute  scholarship.  His  favorite 
method  of  self-culture  was  writing.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  way  of  learning  to  think  accurately  com- 
parable with  this.  We  may  think  that  we  understand 
ourselves,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  do,  imtil  we 
attempt  the  interpretation  of  our  own  consciousness  by 
committing  our  thoughts  to  words  on  paper.  Then, 
the  distinctness  or  the  obscurity  of  our  thinking  be- 
comes apparent.  No  one  who  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Channingcould  think  of  him  as  yielding  him- 
self implicitly  to  the  authority  of  any  book  which  he 
might  read.  If  it  were  a  work  that  interested  him,  his 
own  mind  instantly  became  active,  and  the  book,  as  we 
cannot  help  supposing,  was  again  and  again  closed, 
while  the  reader  either  fell  into  a  reverie  or  seized  his 
pen  and  began  recording  his  own  thoughts. 

During  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  "  amidst  bodily 
and  mental  depression,  making  a  path  for  himself  be- 
tween skepticism  on  the  one  side,  and  a  gloomy  theol- 
ogy on  the  other,  slowly  winning  his  way  to  peace  and 
light,  delicately  conscientious,  eager  for  unobscured 
views,  aspiring  with  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  a  highly 
ideal  temperament  after  perfect  good,"  he  found  the 
refreshment  he  so  much  needed  in  the  society  of  his 
elder  brother,  Francis,  then  settled  as  a  lawyer  in 
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Cambridge,  Avho  thus  writes  of  him  at  the  time  :  "  A 
word  of  our  dear  Wilham.  You  know  not  how 
happy  I  feel  in  such  a  brother.  He  is  a  bright  light 
in  the  world  ;  he  illumines,  he  animates,  he  points  the 
way." 

Near  the  close  of  his  professional  studies  he  Avas 
admitted  a  member  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel 
Holmes,  a  moderate  Calvinist.  Dr.  Channing  was  ne- 
ver, as  he  declared,  "  in  any  sense  a  Trinitarian."  As 
he  avoided  committing  himself  fully  to  any  of  the  re- 
ceived religious  opinions  of  the  day,  we  may  infer  that 
they  did  not  receive  his  entire  assent.  His  mind  from 
the  first  appears  to  have  misgiven  him  as  to  much  that 
was  represented  as  essential  in  the  popular  faith.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  not  entirely  disengaged  himself 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times.  The  probable  state 
of  his  mind  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  those  who, 
bent  upon  seeing  for  themselves,  have  gone  through  a 
like  conflict.  Certain  great  thoughts  filled  and  satis- 
fied his  heart,  while  an  increasing  obscurity  was  hiding 
from  his  view  the  ancient  dogmas  of  orthodoxy.  They 
were  growing  dim  in  the  twilight  which  has  deepened 
around  them  into  darkness  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

In  1802,  he  entered  upon  the  public  duties  of  his 
profession.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  singularly  impressive.  His 
first  sermon  gave  promise  of  his  future  power.  They 
who  heard  him  felt  that  they  Avere  listening  to  no  ordi- 
nary preacher,  but  to  one,  who,  if  his  life  should  be 
spared,  would  rise  to  great  eminence.  He  was  imme- 
diately invited  both  by  the  Society  in  Brattle  Street 
and  by  the  Society  in  Federal  Street  to  preach  as  a 
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candidate  for  settlement ;  in  the  former  Society  as  the 
colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher,  then  becoming 
quite  infirm.  While  the  Society  in  Brattle  Street  were 
soliciting  Mr.  Channing  to  preach  for  them  on  trial 
the  Church  in  Federal  Street  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  He  was 
ordained  June  1st,  1803.  "  My  first  recollection," 
says  George  Ticknor,  Esq.  "  of  Dr.  Channing  is  on 
the  day  of  his  ordination.  My  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  council,  led  me  by  the  hand,  as  a  small  boy ;  and 
I  went  with  him  in  the  procession,  and  sat  with  him. 
So  far  as  I  now  remember,  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  to  be  ordained  ;  and  I  have  still  no  recollection 
of  any  thing  in  the  services  of  the  day  till  they  were 
about  to  be  concluded.  Then  the  pale,  spiritual-look- 
ing young  man,  whose  consecration  I  had  witnessed 
without  really  understanding  its  purport,  rose  and 
announced  the  closing  hymn.  My  attention  was  im- 
mediately fastened  on  him,  and  particularly  on  his  vis- 
ible emotion,  when  he  came  to  the  last  stanza  :  — • 

•■  My  tongue  repeals  her  vows, 

Peace  to  this  sacred  hour! 
For  here  my  friends  and  brethren  dwell, 

And  since  my  glorious  God 

Makes  thee  his  blest  abode, 
My  soul  shall  ever  love  thee  well.' 

His  looks,  the  tones  of  his  trembling  voice,  and  the 
devout  air  with  which  he  repeated  rather  than  read 
these  lines  are  still  present  to  me  whenever  the  scene 
comes  up  in  my  thoughts ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  time 
they  so  impressed  the  words  themselves  on  my  mind, 
that  I  have  never  forgotten  them  since.  After  the 
hymn  had  been  sung,  he  rose  once  more,  and  in  the 
same  tender  and  devout  manner  pronounced  a  very 
13* 
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simple  benediction.  In  Ibis,  too,  I  see  him  still  freshly 
before  me,  with  his  upcast  eyes,  and  remember  think- 
ing how  spiritual  he  Avas,  and  being  sad  that  from  his 
feeble  appearance  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  would  live 
long." 

Thus  Dr.  Channing,  in  the  24lh  year  of  his  age,  took 
charge  of  a  religious  society,  at  a  period  and  in  a  part 
of  our  country,  where  the  standard  of  preaching,  which 
he  subsequently  did  so  much  to  elevate,  was  rising,  and 
where  the  clergy  were  regarded  Avith  great  deference. 
His  delicate  health  and  the  struggles  of  a  mind  thirsting 
for  light  Avith  the  gloomy  theology,  Avhich  Avas  only  then 
beginning  to  be  superseded  by  liberal  and  cheering 
views  of  truth,  gave  to  his  manners  a  seriousness 
amounting  almost  to  austerity.  "  He  had  the  air  of 
one  absorbed  in  his  OAvn  contemplations,  and  looked 
care-worn,  Aveary,  and  anxious.  Society  seemed  dis- 
tasteful ;  he  joined  but  little  in  coiwersation 
lived  mostly  in  his  study."  He  suffered  much  from  his 
deep  conscientiousness.  The  pastoral  ofFice  he  regard- 
ed then  and  ahvays  Avith  deep  solemnity.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  influence  possessed  by  the  Christian  teacher 
alAA^ays  seemed  to  him  among  the  greatest  privileges 
that  could  be  conferred  on  a  human  being.  With  these 
convictions  his  duties  seemed  to  him  momentous  and  he 
trembled  under  their  weight.  At  times,  he  Avas  almost 
on  the  point  of  quitting  his  profession.  But  he  Avas 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  his  brother  Francis.  We 
catch  some  glimpses  of  his  faithful  self-discipline  in  the 
extracts  given  in  his  Memoirs  from  the  records  Avhich  he 
kept  of  his  personal  experiences.  He  cultivated  the 
habit  of  faithfully  confronting  his  Aveaknesses  and  duties 
by  committing  his  thoughts  and  prayers  to  Avriting. 
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We  have  a  touching  illustration  of  his  self-forgetful- 
ness  in  the  delight  which  he  took  in  devoting  all  the 
temporal  means  of  support  now  at  his  disposal,  and 
which  were  then  considered  ample,  to  the  comfort  of 
his  mother  and  her  family.  He  instantly  invited  her 
to  make  his  parsonage  her  home,  and  established  her 
in  his  household  as  if  it  were  her  own,  resigning  to  her 
and  to  them  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  contenting 
himself  with  an  attic  as  a  sleeping  room  and  with  the 
simplest  clothing,  and  representing  himself  always  as 
the  obliged  party.  All  the  while  he  hardly  knew  for 
a  day  the  blessing  of  unimpaired  health.  His  physical 
weakness  was  extreme.  His  pulpit  labors  prostrated 
him.  Exercise  was  as  likely  to  exhaust  as  to  refresh 
him. 

His  preaching,  however,  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion. Buckminster  was  settled  two  years  after  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Society  in  Brattle  Street.  The  eloquence  of 
these  two  young  men  was  felt  to  constitute  "  a  new  era 
in  preaching  "  in  that  community.  The  Federal  Street 
Society  was  small  when  Dr.  Channing  took  charge  of 
it,  but  its  numbers  greatly  increased  under  his  ministry. 

With  all  his  fine  powers  of  mind  and  exalted  traits 
of  character.  Dr.  Channing  was  then  and  afterwards 
in  nothing  more  peculiar  and  original  than  in  his 
wondrous  gift  of  public  speaking.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  singular  eloquence.  So  slight  and  frail  was  his 
physical  structure,  that,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  he 
seemed  more  like  the  vision  of  a  man  than  the  reality. 
His  bodily  presence  was  the  very  opposite  of  power ; 
and  of  course  it  rendered  all  the  more  impressive,  by 
the  force  of  contrast,  the  demonstration  of  his  spirit. 
His  voice,  too,  was  a  miracle,  sensitive  to  every  shade 
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of  emotion  that  passed  over  his  mind,  so  wonderfully 
flexible  that  a  world  of  feeling  was  often  expressed  in 
the  briefest  syllable.  His  hearers  ceased  to  breathe  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  depth  of  the  impression  he  made 
was  perceptible  by  the  long  breath  which  his  audience 
took  when  he  paused.  It  seemed  as  if  a  spirit  were 
speaking,  a  spirit  that  kept  its  relationship  to  the  flesh 
only  by  the  feeblest  tie.  He  was  a  voice,  for  the  voice 
and  the  eye  alone  gave  demonstration  of  life  and 
power.  Hence  the  most  familiar  passage  of  Scripture, 
the  most  familiar  hymn,  when  read  by  Dr.  Channing, 
seemed  wholly  new.  In  this  respect,  as  a  speaker,  he 
was  like  no  other.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  no 
one  but  himself.  His  voice  never  needed  the  aid  of 
gesticulation.  His  gestures,  rare  and  slight,  added 
nothing  to  the  effect  of  his  voice;  neither  could  they 
impair  it.  Eloquent  as  he  was  in  a  rare  degree,  yet 
to  style  him  eloquent  seemed  to  be  inappropriate.  His 
manner,  unborrowed  from  the  schools,  could  not  have 
been  introduced  into  them.  It  was  sui  generis,  and 
whatever  were  the  charms  of  his  rhetoric,  and  they 
were  neither  few  nor  small,  there  was  a  deeper  and 
holier  charm  still.  One  felt  after  listening  to  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  receiving  an  angelic  communication. 
Amidst  the  simple  beauty  of  the  style  of  his  published 
sermons  and  their  large  and  flowing  thoughts,  Ave  look 
in  vain  for  the  effect  with  which  they  were  delivered. 
Of  that,  words  can  give  no  idea.  They  only  who  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him  can  appreciate  it.  They 
can  never  forget  it.  Herein,  in  this  one  gift  of  utter- 
ance, he  was  an  original  man. 

How  far,  as  a  thinker,  a  similar  claim  of  originality 
may  be  urged  in  his  behalf  is  a  question  which  the 
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next  generation  will  more  readily  decide  than  the 
present.  To  us  it  seems,  that  the  office  which  he  so 
nobly  discharged  was,  to  give  expression,  simple  and 
clear,  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  Avere 
rising  everywhere  in  intelligent  and  earnest  minds. 
He  was  the  interpreter  of  the  highest  spiritual  progress 
of  his  day.  He  brought  forward  into  due  prominence 
that  sense  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  which  the 
expansion  of  the  intellect  in  so  many  directions  was 
beginning  with  new  power  to  indicate.  Men  recog- 
nized in  his  writings  the  record  of  their  best  thoughts. 

For  the  mission  which  he  fulfilled  he  was  admirably 
qualified  by  the  delight  which  he  took  in  large  general 
views.  He  was  always  seeking  the  mountain-tops, 
whence  he  could  command  a  broad  expanse.  And 
one  of  the  beautiful,  one  of  the  holiest  traits  of  his 
character,  was  the  singleness  of  his  aim  in  this  respect. 
It  had  no  self-regard.  He  had  no  thought  of  distin- 
guishing himself  when  he  climbed  the  heights.  He 
sought  to  see,  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  honor  which 
he  gained  took  him  by  surprise.  Never  was  a  writer 
at  once  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indifferent 
to  literary  distinction.  But  we  are  speaking  of  him 
now  rather  as  he  was  in  his  later  years,  than  as  he 
appeared  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached  in  this 
brief  record  of  his  life. 

In  the  account  given  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry,  we  confess  there  is  much  that 
awakens  in  the  reader  a  melancholy  that  amounts  to 
pain.  His  ill-health,  his  profound  sensibility,  the 
dimness  of  his  views,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  regard 
to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  day,  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  very  sad  and  struggling  soul,  —  a  saint 
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walking  in  darkness.  Although  tender  and  gentle,  yet 
Dr.  Channing  was  then  far  from  being  a  cheerful  man. 
He  never  seems  to  have  unbent.  We  have  no  record 
of  seasons  of  exhilaration  and  triumph.  He  was 
apparently  one  of  those  on  whom  falls  the  second 
benediction  of  Jesus.  He  was  of  "  those  that  mourn." 
Under  that  beatitude  is  he  to  be  ranked. 

But  though  in  his  pastoral  office  he  seems  to  have 
been  habitually  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
infirmity  and  the  greatness  of  his  work,  yet  in  study- 
ing and  watching  over  himself,  he  was  not  forgetful  of 
others.  He  was  deeply  and  actively  interested  in  the 
poor.  He  never  had  any  "  instinct  for  money."  He 
gave  without  stint.  More  than  half  his  income  was 
thus  spent. 

It  was  not  in  the  suffering  of  his  own  vicinity  that 
he  was  alone  interested.  The  character  of  his  intellect, 
as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  prompted  him 
to  cast  his  eye  abroad.  He  had  always  taken  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  no  fear  of  being  stigmatized 
as  a  partisan  deterred  him  from  speaking  in  the  pulpit 
in  behalf  of  Avhat  he  deemed  right.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  one  could  have  kept  silent  at  a 
period  when  the  very  earth  quaked  under  the  giant 
steps  of  the  victorious  soldier,  the  bloody  offspring  of 
the  old  French  Revolution.  With  nearly  all  the  em- 
inent men  of  New  England,  —  and  New  England,  or 
rather  Massachusetts,  boasted  then  of  the  names  of 
Strong,  Cabot,  and  Ames,  —  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  Dr.  Channing  was  a  Federalist.  He  looked 
with  utter  distrust  and  aversion  on  France,  and  although 
he  never  at  any  time  mingled  with  politics,  yet  his 
occasional  discourses  distinctly  defined  his  position. 
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111  about  ten  years  after  Dr.  Cbanning's  settlement 
in  Boston,  the  progress  of  liberal  modes  of  thonght, 
Avhich  had  been  silently  going  on  throughout  New 
England  began  to  be  publicly  marked.  Many  of  the 
clergy  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  had  learned  to  doubt 
the  popular  creed,  and  although  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  views  of  Priestley 
and  Belsham  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  water,  yet  so 
seriously  was  their  faith  in  orthodoxy  shaken,  that 
they  satisfied  themselves  in  their  preaching  with  insist- 
ing n|)on  the  undisputed  truths  of  Christianity  with 
only  an  occasional  expression  of  their  doubts  or  their 
dissent.  Their  people,  hearing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and  instructed  in  the 
importance  of  those  simple  principles  which  no  one 
questioned,  outgrew  the  old  dogmas,  which  they  found 
had  as  little  to  support  them  in  the  words  of  Christ 
as  in  the  discourses  of  their  ministers.  It  was  not  by 
doctrinal  preaching,  but  by  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  a  great  change  in  opinion  was  wrought 
in  New  England.  It  was  practical  preaching  that  work- 
ed a  doctrinal  change.  The  style  of  preaching  which 
characterized  the  Boston  clergy,  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  distinctive  features  of  Calvinism,  could  not 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  more  orthodox  ;  and 
accordingly  the  charge  of  concealing  their  real  senti- 
ments began  to  be  made  and  reiterated  against  Dr. 
Channing  and  others.  Not  eagerly,  but  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance,  did  he  and  his  friends  enter  into  the 
warfare  to  which  they  were  now  summoned.  The 
burthen  of  their  sermons  and  writings  was  still  charity, 
the  love  which  is  the  life  and  the  distinction  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 
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The  controversy  commenced  in  1815,  with  an  article 
entitled  "  American  Unitarianism,"  in  an  orthodox 
periodical  called  "  The  Panoplist."  Dr.  Channing 
appeared  on  the  side  of  liberal  Christianity,  Dr.  Wor- 
cester as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy.  But  it  was  Dr. 
Channing's  memorable  discourse  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Sparks  in  Baltimore,  in  1819,  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  religious  opinions  in 
this  country.  That  discourse,  than  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  word  more  felicitously  spoken, 
eloquent  in  its  rare  simplicity  and  entire  freedom  from 
the  dryness  Avhich  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  all  doc- 
trinal statements,  began  the  great  controversy.  All 
that  preceded  it  was  mere  skirmishing.  It  called  forth 
Professors  Woods  and  Stuart  on  the  orthodox  side, 
and  Dr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Norton  of  Harvard  University, 
on  the  liberal.  The  work  of  Mr.  Norton  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  controversial  works 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  But  controversy  was 
a  work  utterly  distasteful  to  Dr.  Channing.  He  sat- 
isfied himself  ever  afterwards  with  attempting  to  state 
what  he  held  to  be  the  truth  with  all  possible  clearness 
and  power,  and  then  left  his  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves,  assured  that  truth  would  triumph  in  the 
end.  For  himself,  his  course  was  as  it  had  ever  been, 
one  of  aspiration,  of  steady  progress.  He  thirsted  for 
large  views  of  God,  for  a  more  vital  influence  of 
Christianity.  So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  his 
discourses  at  that  period,  that  is,  thirty  years  ago,  Dr. 
Channing  was  in  doctrine  an  Arian,  believing  in  the 
preexistence  of  Christ,  and  assigning  an  efficacy  to  his 
death  over  and  above  its  moral  influence. 

In  1814,  Dr.  Channing  delivered  a  discourse  in  the 
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Stone  Chapel,  on  the  Fall  of  Bonaparte,  an  event 
which  the  leading  men  of  Boston  deemed  worthy  of 
special  religious  recognition.  On  this  occasion  the 
eloquence  of  the  speaker  caused  the  place  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  drew  forth  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  also  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
maintaining,  however,  the  lawfulness  of  defensive 
war. 

In  1814,  Dr.  Channing  married  his  cousin  Ruth 
Gibbs.  "  We  must  leave  the  reader,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "to  infer  from  the  ever-widening  cheerfulness 
of  his  later  years  the  fitness  of  this  union.  Inwardly 
and  outwardly  his  lot  henceforth  was  singularly  se- 
rene. From  about  this  time  commenced,  too,  his 
summer  visits  to  Rhode  Island,  where  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
his  mother-in-law,  who  resided  in  Boston  during  the 
winter,  retained  a  country  seat." 

In  1816,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  first-born,  taken 
away  in  her  infancy.  In  a  few  years,  a  daughter  and 
two  sons  were  born  to  him.  His  condition  at  this 
time,  as  he  himself  said,  "  was  as  prosperous  as  he 
could  well  bear."  Feeble  health  was  its  only  alloy. 
In  1820,  Harvard  College  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1822,  his  Society  and 
friends  urged  his  resting  from  his  labors  for  a  year ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  counsels,  he  sailed,  in 
May  of  that  year,  accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  for 
England.  In  that  country  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  friends,  familiar  with  his  reputation,  and  who  ap- 
preciated his   character. 

Dr.  Channing  was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  in 
this  country  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.     In  the 
notices  which  we  have  of  his  visit  to  England,  one  of 
14 
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its  incidents  most  interesting  to  us,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  was  to  him,  was  his  visit  to  that  poet. 

"  I  had  spent  Sunday  morning,"  he  wrote  home  to 
his  sister,  "  at  Grassmere,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  peace-breathing  spots  under  the  skies,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  being  unable  to  attend  church,  I  resolved 
to  visit  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  resides  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  Inn.  Unluckily,  Grassmere,  whilst  it 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  imagination  and  heart  most 
abundantly,  could  not  supply  me  with  any  vehicle  for 
the  body  more  easy  or  dignified  than  a  cart,  dragged 
by  a  horse  who  had  caught  nothing  of  the  grace  of 
the  surrounding  scene. 

"  After  an  interview  of  great  pleasure  and  interest, 
I  set  out  to  return,  and,  unwilling  to  lose  Mr.  Words- 
worth's society,  I  accepted  his  proposition,  that  we 
should  walk  together  until  I  was  fatigued.  At  the 
end  of  half  a  mile,  my  strength  began  to  fail,  and 
finding  my  companion  still  earnest  in  conversation,  I 
invited  him  to  take  a  seat  with  me,  which  he  did  ;  and 
in  this  state  we  reentered  the  delightful  valley.  .  .  . 
You,  perhaps,  might  have  promised  me  the  honor  of 
being  introduced  with  the  cart  and  horse  into  a  '  lyr- 
ical ballad.'  But  to  me,  who,  as  you  know,  prefers 
to  be  greatly  in  debt  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius, 
and  whose  respect  and  afiection  were  heightened  by 
personal  intercourse,  there  seemed  a  peculiar  felicity 
in  riding  through  this  scene  of  surpassing  tenderness 
with  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  who  had  caught 
inspiration  from  the  lakes  and  mountains  in  Avhose 
beauty  I  too  had  been  rejoicing. 

"  ]Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation  Avas  free,  various, 
animated.     We  talked  so  eagerly  as  often  to  inter- 
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nipt  one  another.  And  as  I  descended  into  Grass- 
mere,  near  sunset,  Avilh  the  placid  lake  before  me, 
and  Wordsworth  talking  and  reciting  poetry  with  a 
poet's  spirit  by  my  side,  I  felt  that  the  combination 
of  circumstances  was  such  as  my  highest  hopes  could 
never  have  anticipated." 

Dr.  Channing's  visit  was  distinctly  remembered 
and  alluded  to  by  the  Poet,  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Coleridge,  whom  Dr.  Channing  also  went  to  see,  and 
to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
common  friend,  W.  Allston,  spoke  of  Dr.  Channing 
after  this  interview,  "  as  a  philosopher  in  both  the 
possible  renderings  of  the  word,  having  the  love  of 
wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love." 

From  England  Dr.  Channing  passed  into  France, 
thence  through  Switzerland  to  Italy.  At  Rome,  he 
received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  youngest  son  and 
of  a  beloved  sister-in-law.  His  letters,  while  they 
show  the  keenness  of  his  sorrow  at  these  losses,  abound 
in  touching  expressions  of  entire  trust  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  all-disposing  Power. 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  he  arrived  at  home  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  recommenced  his  ministerial  duties  with 
new  ardor,  and  with  an  increased  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  marked  in  the  history  of 
his  life.  It  was  characteristic  of  Dr.  Channing,  that 
he  was  never  at  any  time  a  mere  functionary.  His 
duties  Avere  always  new  to  him  ;  and  he  was  always 
improving.  He  never  labelled  his  opinions,  and  put 
them  by  as'  irrevocably  made  up.  He  never  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  apprehended  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  truth,  but  was  always  pressing  on.  From 
this  time,  the  reverence  for  his  character  deepened  in 
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the  community.  His  fame  was  diffused.  It  was  a 
privilege  and  an  event  to  hear  one  of  his  sermons. 
While  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  within 
the  reach  of  the  religious  teacher  became  most  pro- 
found, he  began  to  feel  and  mourn  the  false  position 
of  the  clergy,  or  rather  the  wall  of  partition  which 
divides  them  from  the  mass  of  men.  He  wanted  to 
see  religion  taken  up  by  intelligent  men,  treated  ge- 
nially, and  with  an  unaffected  sincerity,  and  not  merely 
professionally.  He  wished  that  some  one  would  dis- 
course on  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  on  those  of  So- 
crates, or  Plato.  He  began  to  "  feel  deeply  the  defects 
of  the  present  organization  of  the  Christian  church." 
His  spirit  was  expanding  more  and  more,  one  might 
almost  add,  with  rapidity.  He  longed  to  have  it  seen 
that  religion  and  universal  goodness  are  identical. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  here  the  testimony  to 
Dr.  Channing's  power  as  a  preacher,  borne  by  one, 
himself  of  no  common  eminence  in  the  pulpit :  "  I 
shall  never  forget,"  says  Dr.  Dewey,  "  the  effect  upon 
me  of  the  first  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  him.  Shall 
I  confess,  too,  that,  holding  then  a  faith  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his,  I  listened  to  him  Avith  a  certain  degree 
of  distrust  and  prejudice?  These  barriers,  however, 
soon  gave  way  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  simple 
and  heart-touching  truths  and  tones  which  fell  from 
his  lips,  that  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  me  to  have 
bowed  my  head  and  to  have  wept  without  restraint 
through  the  whole  service.  And  yet  I  did  not  weep  ; 
for  there  was  something  in  that  impression  too  solemn 
and  deep  for  tears.  .  .  .  His  words  had  a  strange 
and  heart-stirring  vitality.  Some  living  power  within 
seemed  to  preside   over   the  selection   and   tone   of 
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every  word,  and  to  give  it  more  than  the  force  and 
weight  of  a  whole  discourse  from  other  men." 

Dr.  Channing  did  not  gain  from  the  rest  and  travel 
of  the  years  1822  —  23  all  the  benefit  that  his  friends 
fondly  looked  for.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  felt  him- 
self giving  way  under  the  weight  of  his  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  spring  of  1824,  Dr.  Gannett  was 
ordained  as  the  associate  pastor.  To  the  value  and 
advantage  and  entire  harmony  of  the  relation  thus 
established,  Avhich  lasted  eighteen  years,  both  pastors 
have  borne  fervent  testimony.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
settlement  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Channing  gave  up  a 
portion  of  his  salary,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he  saw 
how  his  friend's  duties  multiplied,  he  gave  up  the  re- 
mainder, "  until  the  pecuniary  tie  between  himself  and 
the  congregation  became  almost  nominal." 

Dr.  Channing  attained  a  literary  reputation,  second 
to  that  of  no  other  man  in  the  country.  And  yet  it  was 
not  until  1824  or  1825  that  he  appeared  as  a  writer 
out  of  the  department  of  Theology.  Previously  to 
that  period,  his  contributions  to  literature  were  very 
few  and  slight.  Then  appeared  his  article  on  Milton, 
which  instantly,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  attracted 
great  attention  here  and  abroad.  This  was  followed 
by  Essays  on  Bonaparte  and  Fenelon.  These  writ- 
higs  were  noticed,  but  in  no  generous  spirit,  in  the 
Edinburg  Review.  But  as  the  idea  of  making 
himself  a  name  had  never  entered  into  his  purpose, 
the  remarks  of  his  British  Reviewers  never  command- 
ed his  attention.  Years  afterwards,  he  had  not  even 
read  an  article  on  his  "  Milton,"  said  at  the  time  to 
have  been  written  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  thought 
it  very  likely,  as  he  once  remarked,  that  his  reviewer's 
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criticisms  were  just.  He  had  not  anticipated  the 
effect  of  his  writings.  To  the  personal  reputation 
which  accrued  to  him,  he  attached  no  value.  But 
that  some  of  his  readers  might  be  impressed  and 
elevated  by  his  words,  was  his  fondest  aspiration.  His 
biographer  has  Avith  truth  remarked  that  "  from  first  to 
last,  authorship  was  the  accident  of  Dr.  Channing's 
life." 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Channing's 
discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  Baltimore, 
the  spirit  of  free  thought  awoke  with  new  animation. 
Its  fruits  were  visible  throughout  New  England,  and 
here  and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  While  he 
illustrated  what  was  then  called  Unitarianism,  or  liberal 
Christianity,  with  singular  felicity,  his  influence  went  to 
make  it  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  power  rather  than  a 
form  of  doctrine.  The  boldness  of  speculation  which 
soon  began  to  appear  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  liberal  body  is  to  be  traced  to  the  spirit  which  Dr. 
Channing  did  more  than  any  one  man  to  awaken  and 
diffuse.  The  new  opinions  which  began  to  be  pub- 
lished—  new  in  this  country,  although  more  than  half 
a  century  old  in  Germany :  opinions  respecting  the 
Christian  miracles  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures—  began  to  cause  alarm.  But  Dr.  Channing's  trust 
in  truth  was  too  strong  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  to  move 
him.  He  rather  rejoiced  in  the  stir,  as  the  sign  of  an 
awakened  attention  to  the  highest  topics.  He  recog- 
nized what  he  himself  called  an  orthodox  Unitarianism, 
animated  by  no  disposition  for  advancement.  "  I  am 
little,"  he  said,  "  of  a  Unitarian,"  by  which  we  are  to 
understand,  not  that  he  was  going  back  to  Trinitari- 
anism,  as  if  that  were  the  only  alternative,  but  simply 
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that  he  had  but  little  sympathy  with  any  mere  opinions, 
however  scripturally  or  logically  correct.  He  clung 
with  his  whole  heart  to  great  vital  principles  of  truth 
and  freedom,  and  the  state  of  opinion  interested  him 
chiefly  as  it  indicated  progress  towards  a  true  and  free 
condition  of  humanity.  He  lived  in  the  spirit ;  the 
letter  chilled  and  repelled  him.  "Whenever,"  he 
said,  "  I  meet  the  signs  of  an  honest  seeking  for  truth, 
my  interest  is  awakened,  no  matter  whether  the  author 
arrives  at  the  same  results  with  myself  or  not."  "  I 
read  but  little,"  he  writes  under  date  of  1841,  "  of  the 
theology  of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  plain  proof 
given  by  writers  that  they  are  communicating  other 
men's  thoughts,  not  their  own."  Although  in  the  new 
movement,  in  which  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  has  taken 
so  leading  a  part,  he  saw  much  to  dissent  from,  yet  he 
could  not  be  grieved  by  it.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  new  modes  of  thought  were  going  to  regenerate 
society.  He  regarded  them  as  impotent,  in  that  they 
appeared  to  separate  the  grand  idea  of  Christ  from 
the  hearts  and  efforts  of  men.  In  that  idea,  he 
believed  with  Paul,  were  hidden,  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  sanctification.  At  the  same  time,  he  said, 
"  Let  the  honest,  earnest  spirit  speak,  and  the  more 
fully  and  freely  for  attempts  to  put  it  to  silence."  His 
personal  respect  for  the  individuals  connected  with 
"  the  new  movement "  was  unchanged  and  freely  ex- 
pressed. Of  R.  W.  Emerson,  he  once  remarked  :  "  I 
find  little  that  is  new,  but  much  that  is  inspiring  in  his 
writings.  With  all  his  attractions  he  has  no  partisans, 
and  he  does  not  need  any.     Emerson  is  a  hero." 

In  perfect  and  beautiful  accordance  with  his  in- 
difference to  mere  matters  of  doctrine,  was  the  ever- 
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increasing  interest  which  Dr.  Channing  took  in  all  the 
measures  that  were  put  in  operation  to  meliorate  the 
condition  and  elevate  the  character  of  men.  The 
grand  effort,  distinguishing  these  times,  in  behalf  of 
temperance,  had  his  active  and  enlightened  coopera- 
tion. We  have  nothing  wiser  and  more  luminous  on 
the  subject  than  the  address  delivered  by  him,  in  1837, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of 
intemperance.  He  aided,  too,  his  friend.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  the  poor. 
The  cause  of  Prison  Discipline  and  of  the  Poor  en- 
gaged his  attention.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
merely  declaiming  upon  the  evils  of  society,  but  was 
always  ready  to  work  in  any  way  which  bid  fair  to 
mitigate  them.  We  remember  well  the  tone  of 
cheerful  hope  Avith  which  once,  when  some  one  had 
spoken  of  the  hard  labor  to  which  the  masses  are 
doomed,  he  predicted  a  time  when  this  evil  should  be 
remedied,  and  no  man  should  be  engaged  in  manual 
labor  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  In  1838 
and  1840  he  delivered  his  well-known  lectures  on  Self- 
culture,  and  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Classes. 
These  lectures  were  republished  in  Great  Britain  and 
extensively  circulated ;  and  one  day,  when  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  had  reached  him  from  the  Mechanic 
Institute  of  Slaithwaite,  he  said  with  glowing  coun- 
tenance and  beaming  eyes,  —  "  This  is  honor,  this  is 
honor."  On  his  table  was  then  lying  a  letter  written 
by  command  of  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, to  thank  him  for  a  copy  of  his  writings  ;  but  this 
heartfelt  expression  of  gratitude  in  the  handwriting  of 
a  rough  miner,  moved  him  more  deeply  than  the 
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courteous  praises  of  the  great,  the  admiration  of  scho- 
lars, or  even  the  warm  appreciation  of  friends. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify  in  this  brief  notice 
all  the  subjects  of  public  and  social  interest  which 
commanded  his  thoughts  and  his  pen.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Channing's  published  works.  They 
bear  abundant  evidence  to  the  ardor  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  hope  of  a  great  social  regeneration,  a 
regeneration  which  he  looked  for  through  the  growth 
and  culture  of  the  individual,  and  the  hope  of  which 
sprung  in  his  heart  out  of  his  deepest  faith,  his  faith  in 
the  essential  greatness  of  man. 

But  there  was  one  movement  which,  on  every  ac- 
count, demands  particular  notice  in  any  sketch,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Channing,  — the 
Anti-slavery  movement.  No  social  enterprise  has 
wrought  in  our  country  so  powerfully  as  this,  or  is  des- 
tined to  a  grander  influence.  Having  for  its  central 
life,  the  very  soul  of  Christianity,  aiming  to  unloose  the 
chains  of  some  millions  of  human  beings,  held  in  bond- 
age by  a  nation  that  from  its  very  origin  committed  itself 
in  the  most  explicit  and  formal  manner  before  all  the 
world  to  the  Universal  Liberty  of  man,  it  could  not 
possibly  fail,  come  up  in  what  form  it  might,  to  attract 
the  early  attention,  and  enlist  the  sympathies,  and 
command  the  active  aid  of  such  a  man  as  this  of 
whom  we  write.  And  accordingly,  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  which,  as  was  early  fore- 
told, the  continuance  of  slavery  had  wrought  a  wide 
and  melancholy  decay,  caught  the  notice  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, and  from  that  moment  he  grew  steadily  more 
and  more  interested  in  its  progress,  and  became  more 
and  more  inspired  by  it,  until  it  was  the  absorbing 
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object  of  his  thoughts  and  labors,  and  he  saw,  as  he 
said,  "  but  one  decided  step  towards  a  higher  prac- 
tical manifestation  of  Christianity,  and  that  was  Aboli- 
Hon."  Steady,  earnest,  and  eloquent  as  was  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  valuable  as  was  the 
testimony  which  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  by 
casting  all  the  weight  of  his  character  and  talents  on 
that  side,  yet,  as  Truth  always  repays  an  hundred  fold 
any  service  rendered  or  sacrifice  offered  in  her  behalf, 
it  is  uttering  no  disparaging  word  of  Dr.  Channing  to 
say,  that  the  cause  of  Freedom  did  vastly  more  for 
him  than  he  could  do  for  it.  It  was  his  privilege  and 
his  distinction  that  he  was  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
the  invigorating  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
to  be  benefited  by  them.  They  descended  upon  a 
fertile  soil.  In  the  whole  course  of  Dr.  Channing, 
there  is  nothing  to  our  minds  so  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate as  the  increasing  heartiness  and  power  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  Abolition  movement,  identi- 
fying himself  therewith.  Having  all  his  life  long  been 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle  of  the  Old  and 
the  New,  habitually  cautious  and  self-distrustful,  con- 
scious of  an  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  all  good 
hopes,  resolved  to  possess  himself,  and  not  be  hurried 
away,  he  did  not  at  once  fling  himself  into  the  fight 
with  the  fearless  spirit  of  Garrison,  but  in  harmony 
with  every  element  of  his  own  character,  he  grew 
more  and  more  earnest,  confessing  his  infirmities  the 
instant  he  became  aware  of  them. 

In  1828,  we  find  him  expressing  in  a  letter  to  a 
a  friend  in  England  his  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
Slavery.  "I  rejoice,"  he  then  wrote,  "in  the  zeal 
with   which   the  cause  of  the   Africans  is   espoused 
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among  you.  ...  I  trust  your  efforts  are  to  prosper, 
for  nothing  can  rid  us  of  this  curse  in  this  country  but 
a  strong  moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  this  will 
be  aided  by  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  other 
countries." 

In  1830,  his  health,  requiring  a  milder  climate,  com- 
pelled him  to  repair  to  the  South.  He  sailed  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  for  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  "  at  the 
very  time  that  Garrison  was  preparing  to  issue  the 
first  number  of  the  Liberator.''^ 

In  this  island,  the  recollection  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  as  he  had  witnessed  it  in  his  youth,  uniting 
with  what  he  now  saw  again  of  this  foul  wrong,  ren- 
dered his  visit  a  season  of  "  regeneration "  to  his 
spirit,  as  he  himself  called  it.  In  May,  of  the  next 
year,  he  returned  home,  and,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
addressing  his  people,  called  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  spoke  of  its  debasement  and  its 
mitigations,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  that  "  a 
new  sentiment  should  be  called  forth  on  this  subject." 
While  in  the  West  Indies  he  commenced  a  work  on 
Slavery,  which  was  not  published  until  four  years 
afterwards.  Had  he  appreciated  his  own  influence, 
he  could  hardly  have  foreborne  so  long  to  utter  his 
convictions  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest.  But 
the  delay  shows  at  least  how  devoid  he  was  of  all 
ambition  of  putting  himself  forward.  Certainly  no 
opprobrium  that  he  afterwards  incurred,  —  and  he  had 
his  share,  —  ever  seemed  to  disturb  him  in  the  least. 
With  what  honesty  he  dealt  with  himself  we  may  learn 
from  the  very  interesting  account  which  one  of  the 
earliest,  most  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  gentlest 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 
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has  given  us  of  an  interview  which  he  had  Avith 
Dr.  Channing  in  the  fall  of  1834,  which  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Channing's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155.  In  1835,  his  first  publication  on  Slavery- 
appeared.  From  that  time  he  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered himself  bound  to  the  cause  of  Abolition.  In 
1837,  he  published  a  letter  on  the  threatened  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  the  whole  country  was  moved  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  shot  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  while  defending  the  building  containing  his 
press,  which  was  consecrated  to  Free  Discussion. 
Dr.  Channing  took  a  leading  part  in  attempting  to 
awaken  in  his  own  community  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
those  principles  of  free  thought,  Avhich,  by  this  melan- 
choly event,  suffered  so  gross  a  violation.  He  sug- 
gested a  public  meeting  to  express  that  sense  of  the 
outrage  Avhich  became  freemen.  His  suggestion  was 
adopted.  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  was 
applied  for,  and  refused  by  the  City  authorities.  Upon 
an  appeal  in  the  public  papers,  written  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning and  signed  with  his  name,  the  refusal  was  re- 
voked, and  the  Hall  granted.  A  meeting,  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Boston,  was  held  there  (December  8,) 
at  which  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  one  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's most  intimate  friends,  presided.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  stated  by  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  own 
impressive  way,  and  resolutions,  breathing  the  spirit 
of  true  freedom  were  offiered  and  advocated  ;  but, 
although  they  were  passed  by  a  large  majority  of 
voices,  it  was  not  until  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  had  made  a  speech,  denouncing  the  freinds  of 
freedom  as  "  abstractionists,"  and  been  rebuked  and 
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answered  with  great  power,  by  one,  yonng  then,  but 
then  and  ever  since  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  elo- 
quent of  the  friends  of  freedom,  Wendell  Phillips. 

But  it  hardly  consists  with  our  proposed  limits  to  go 
any  further  into  detail  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Channing's 
connection  with  the  abolition  movement.  It  became 
from  that  lime  forward  to  the  day  of  his  death  the 
interest  nearest  his  heart,  and  his  heart  was  contin- 
ually expanding  in  its  inspiring  proximity.  It  prompt- 
ed in  him  new  desires  to  mingle  with  his  fellow-men. 
He  felt  himself  drawn  towards  all  who  were  engaged 
in  the  blessed  cause.  He  became  more  social.  He 
unbent  as  never  before.  No  one  was  more  fully 
aware  of  the  change  than  himself.  "  At  the  end  of 
life,"  he  said,  "  I  see  that  I  have  lived  too  much  by 
myself."  And  again :  "  My  reserve  is  not  to  be 
broken  down  in  these  latter  years  of  my  life,  but  I 
think  the  ice  melts.  ...  I  welcome  any  degree  of 
improvement."  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however 
that  he  was  all  the  time  trembling  under  the  burthen 
of  physical  infirmity.  He  seemed,  even  at  the  strongest, 
the  frailest  of  men,  as  if  he  could  scarcely  bear  even 
the  vigorous  breezes  of  Summer.  The  prevalence  of 
the  east  winds  drove  him,  during  the  Spring  months, 
year  after  year,  from  Boston.  Several  Springs  v^^ere 
spent  by  him  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  body  in  whom  he  always  took  a  deep 
interest,  cherishino^  areat  veneration  for  Woolman 
and  Elias  Hicks.  Although  thus  compelled  to  take 
constant  care  of  his  health,  yet  amidst  the  devoted 
love  of  his  family  and  the  kind  attention  of  friends, 
who  looked  up  to  him    with   a   veneration  such    as 
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only  few  inspire,  Dr.  Channing's  last  years  were 
abundant  in  happiness.  His  correspondents  were 
many  and  eminent,  and  his  interest  in  all  public 
objects  seemed  never  to  tire.  Such  was  his  celebrity, 
that  wherever  he  went,  there  arose  a  universal  desire 
to  hear  him,  and  when  this  desire  failed  of  being 
gratified,  allowance  was  not  always  made  for  the 
physical  weakness  which  so  often  rendered  him  wholly 
unequal  to  the  labor  of  public  speaking.  And  yet,  as 
Ave  have  already  remarked,  no  one  could  look  upon 
that  slight,  shadowy  frame,  as  he  arose  to  address  a 
public  assembly,  without  wondering  whence  he  was  to 
get  strength  to  make  himself  heard  ;  and  yet  how  often 
have  Ave  seen  a  crowded  congregation,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, turned  by  his  voice  "  into  listening  marble."  It 
Avas  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Philadelphia,  Avhen  he  fled 
from  the  fatal  east  Avinds  of  Boston,  that  he  delivered 
before  crowded  assemblies  his  lecture  "  on  the  Uni- 
versality of  the  Age,"  and  his  discourse  on  "  the 
Church,"  both  of  Avhich  Avere  listened  to  Avith  rapt 
attention  ;  and  both  Avere  Avritten  for  the  occasions  on 
Avhich  they  Avere  delivered. 

In  the  Summer  of  1842,  he  Avent,  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  season  and  the  country,  to  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
There,  in  a  small  but  highly  cultivated  circle  of  friends, 
to  Avhom  his  coming  Avas  the  great  event  of  the  Sum- 
mer, amidst  the  glories  of  nature  and  the  most  de- 
lightful social  intercourse,  his  spirit  bathed  in  the 
exhilarating  fountains  of  the  Divine  Benignity.  It 
Avas  his  happiest  Summer,  Ave  imagine,  and  his  last. 
On  the  first  of  August,  he  delivered  an  address  on  that 
beautiful  spot  in  commemoration  of  the  great  act  of 
West   India   Emancipation.      On   that    occasion  he 
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seemed  like  one  inspired.  His  address  was  marked 
by  a  special  strength  of  language.  It  breathed,  more 
fully  perhaps  than  any  word  previously  spoken  by  him, 
his  love  of  freedom,  his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  It  was 
a  noble  utterance,  worthy  to  be  his  last. 

In  September,  Dr.  Channing  left  Lenox,  intending 
to  return  home  through  the  passes  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, but  was  attacked  at  Bennington  by  a  fever  which 
continued  more  than  three  weeks,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  The  intelligence  of  his  illness  drew 
his  family  and  near  relatives  aronnd  him.  His  sick 
bed  was  an  altar  of  holiness  and  worship  to  all  who 
approached  it.  His  spirit  irradiated  the  room  with  the 
expression  of  a  loving  interest  in  all  good.  He 
listened,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Sunday,  October 
2d,  as  the  words  of  Jesus  were  read  to  him,  and  they 
soothed  him  lilce  the  song  of  an  attending  angel.  "  In 
the  afternoon,"  says  one  who  was  watching  at  his  bed- 
side, "  he  spoke  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  hollow  whisper. 
I  bent  forward  ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  distinctly 
hear  were,  '  I  have  received  many  messages  from  the 
spirit.'  As  the  day  declined,  his  countenance  fell,  and 
he  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  With  our  aid,  he  turned 
himself  towards  the  window,  which  looked  over  valleys 
and  wooded  summits  to  the  east.  We  drew  back  the 
curtains  and  the  light  fell  upon  his  face.  The  sun  had 
just  set,  and  the  clouds  and  sky  were  bright  with  gold 
and  crimson.  He  breathed  more  and  more  gently, 
and,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  the  body  fell  asleep. 
We  knew  not  when  the  spirit  passed." 

Thus  died  a  man  of  rare  sanctity,  Avhose  living 
presence  from  first  to  last  was  a  remembrancer  and 
a  witness  of  the  reality  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  is  rarely 
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accorded  to  us,  and  whose  words  always  fell  with  a 
singular  charm  upon  the  ears  of  men.  How  blessed 
is  his  memory ! 

"  Wliere  is  the  victory  of  the  grave  ? 
What  dust  upon  the  spirit  lies'? 
God  keeps  the  sacred  hfe  he  gave  — 
The  prophet  never  dies  I  "  v^'hittiee. 
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Joseph  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, September  18,  1779.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  country.  Very  early  in  life  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen, 
and  was  a  prominent  leader  in  this  Commonwealth  of 
the  political  party  whose  principles  he  had  espoused 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  the  warmth  and 
eagerness  of  his  temperament.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,*  a  period  of  life  at  which  most  of  his  brethren 
are  but  just  making  their  way  into  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  proved  the  choice  to  have  been  most  wisely 
and  fortunately  made.  Young  as  he  Avas,  he  was 
found  equal  to  his  office.  What  higher  praise  can  be 
given  him  ?  The  conspicuousness  and  difficulty  of  his 
station  would  have  only  made  any  incompetency  more 
glaring  had  his  claims  rested  on  the  flashy  brilliancy 
of  superficial  acquirement  and  not  on  the  solid  found- 
ation of  learning  and  genius.     If  there  were  any, 

*In  1811. 
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not  knowing  the  man,  who,  under  the  circumstances 
of  his  appointment,  doubted  and  feared,  their  doubts 
and  fears  were  ere  long  changed  into  admiration, 
confidence  and  respect.  From  the  moment  he  was 
chosen  to  his  exalted  office,  he  gave  himself  up  to  its 
duties  with  all  his  characteristic  devotion  and  zeal. 
He  forsook  all  interfering  interests,  and  made  it  his 
first  fixed  aim  to  be  an  able,  faithful,  and  righteous 
interpreter  and  minister  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  his  country.  How  he  performed  the  great  and 
responsible  duties  which  he  had  undertaken,  with 
what  consummate  ability,  with  what  unswerving  up- 
rightness, with  what  winning  grace,  with  Avhat  univer- 
sal acceptance, — wuth  what  laborious  diligence  of 
investigation,  with  what  calm  wisdom  of  judgment, 
with  what  wide-reaching  comprehension  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  what  overflowing  fulness  of  learning,  with 
what  matchless  resources  of  legal  erudition,  available 
at  a  moment's  warning,  with  what  clearness  of  reason- 
ing and  copiousness  of  illustration,  —  and  more  than 
this,  with  what  integrity,  with  what  pure  love  of  truth 
and  of  justice,  with  what  candor  and  patience,  with 
what  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  all,  with  Avhat 
courteous  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  all,  with 
what  gentle  independence  and  firmness,  with  what 
mild  dignity  of  bearing,  —  in  a  word,  with  Avhat  a 
rare  union  of  the  gifts,  accomplishments,  and  virtues, 
which  best  befit  and  adorn  the  station  which  he  held, 
—  is  well  known  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  will  be  yet 
better  known  and  felt,  now  that  death  has  set  his  seal 
upon  his  labors,  and  summons  the  world  to  examine 
his  finished  career. 

It  was  not  the  least  among  the  privileges  and  honors 
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of  the  office  to  which  he  was  so  early  called,  that  it 
brought  him  into  intimate  connection  with  one  whose 
name  stands  by  the  side  of  Washington's  in  the  annals 
of  our  nation.  He  became  the  admiring  friend  and 
the  trusted  and  worthy  colleague  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  In  the  society  of  that  great  man,  in  the 
light  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  his  pure,  patriotic,  and  noble  spirit,  he  began  his 
judicial  life,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  his  companionship  and  cooperation. 
Every  year  added  to  his  reputation  and  to  his  in- 
fluence, till  he  stood  with  acknowledged  authority 
among  the  most  accomplished  jurists  of  the  age,  and, 
in  our  own  country  at  least,  first  among  the  foremost. 
His  mind  was  very  peculiarly  and  happily  en- 
dowed. It  was  richly  and  variously  gifted  both  by 
nature  and  by  study.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
lithe  proboscis  of  the  elephant  in  its  union  of  delicacy, 
dexterity,  and  strength.  He  combined  surprising 
quickness  of  apprehension  with  caution  and  solidity 
of  judgment;  the  sagacity  of  a  practical  understand- 
ing with  the  depth  of  a  profound  reasoner  in  the  sub- 
jects of  his  profession ;  an  eagle-eyed  insight  into  the 
dim  and  remote  truth,  with  indomitable  patience  and 
intense  industry  in  bringing  it  to  light  and  clearing 
away  the  rubbish  which  had  gathered  over  it ;  the 
comprehensiveness  of  a  wide-searching  intellect,  seiz- 
ing upon  the  general  principles  of  his  noble  science 
and  mastering  its  most  complicated  problems,  with 
the  suppleness  and  tact  and  microscopic  vision  of  a 
mind  that  inspects  and  grasps  the  minutest  facts,  and 
elaborates  the  minutest  details,  —  reminding  us  of  the 
mighty  power,  which  in  its  varied  applications^  with 
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equal  ease,  moves  a  mountain  mass  or  finishes  the 
point  of  a  pin.  He  was  thus  most  admirably  fitted, 
for  the  highest  success  in  his  ofRce.  He  was  alike 
ready  and  qualified  for  business  and  for  study ;  for 
dealing  with  men  and  affairs  ;  and  for  discovering 
truth  and  applying  it. 

Those  who  can  best  appreciate  bis  labors  in  his 
official  station  and  in  his  printed  works  have  borne 
ample  testimony  to  their  greatness  and  value.  We 
may  well  congratulate  our  country  that  such  men  as 
he  and  his  coadjutor,  Marshall,  have  laid  the  found- 
ations of  our  jurisprudence,  deep  and  strong,  for 
coming  generations.  And  it  is  not  America  only 
which  recognizes  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  him  for  his  services  and  his  writings.  His  name 
is  Avidely  and  honorably  known  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic. "  The  loss,"  it  was  truly  said  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  advocates,  "  the  loss  is 
not  confined  to  this  country  nor  to  this  continent. 
He  had  a  wider  range  of  reputation.  In  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  in  every  court  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  every  distinguished  judicature  in  Europe, 
in  the  courts  of  Paris,  of  Berhn,  of  Stockholm,  and 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Universities  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  his  authority  was  received,  and 
when  they  hear  of  his  death  they  will  agree  that  a 
great  luminary  has  fallen.  He  has,  in  some  measure, 
repaid  the  debt  which  America  owes  to  England ; 
and  the  mother  can  receive  from  the  daughter  with- 
out humiliation  and  without  envy  the  reversed  hered- 
itary transmission  from  the  child  to  the  parent.  By 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  and  by  his  vast 
and  varied  attainments  he  was  most  fitted  to  com- 
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pare  the  codes  of  different  nations  and  to  comprehend 
the  resiihs  of  such  research."  It  belongs,  however, 
to  others,  better  quahfied  than  myself,  to  speak  of  his 
legal  attainments  and  his  judicial  merits  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  spoken  of.  The  common  voice  of  his 
brethren  and  of  the  people  has  already  pronounced 
this  general  eulogy  upon  his  public  character  and  his 
official  labors  ;  and  ihosp  who  understand  them  best 
praise  them  most. 

But  there  are  other  relations  in  which  we  are  at  no 
loss,  any  of  us,  to  comprehend  and  to  feel  his  excel- 
lence ;  —  other  points  of  view,  —  and  those,  too,  of 
more  importance  in  the  sight  of  God,  —  in  which  we 
love  to  remember  him.  He  was  not  merely  a  great 
man  in  the  common  and  lower  sense  of  the  word, — 
not  only  illustrious  for  his  intellect  and  learning,  —  not 
only  admired  for  his  ready  gifts  and  varied  acquire- 
ments,—  not  only  reverenced  for  the  high  station 
which  he  occupied, — not  only  rewarded  with  a  wide- 
spread fame  for  the  lucid  and  instructive  works  which 
issued  from  his  pen,  —  he  was  much  more  than  all 
this.  He  was  great  and  illustrious,  admired  and 
reverenced,  for  his  private  virtues,  for  his  Christian 
graces,  for  the  noble  and  winning  qualities  of  his  kind, 
and  generous  heart.  He  was  another  instance  of  the 
double  power  which  is  added  to  superior  talent  by  its 
union  with  sincere  goodness.  His  life  was  without 
stain.  No  breath  of  suspicion  ever  rested  on  the 
spotless  ermine  of  his  character.  He  was  the  truly 
upright  and  honorable  man,  as  well  as  the  just  and 
independent  judge,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
He  carried  into  all  his  dealings,  —  into  all  his  varied 
duties, —  the  same  purity  and  elevation  of  purpose, 
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the  same  heartiness  of  interest,  the  same  mildness  and 
consideration  for  others,  which  distinguished  him  on 
the  bench  of  justice.  In  his  habits  of  hfe  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  regularity,  unwearied 
dihgence,  and  methodical  arrangement  of  time.  He 
could  never  have  accomplished  what  he  did,  except  by 
the  most  persevering  industry,  united  with  the  peculiar 
activity  and  lightning  quickiiess  of  thought,  and  ever- 
ready  command  of  his  faculties,  which  were  among 
his  peculiar  gifts,  derived  from  a  happy  nature,  im- 
proved by  education,  circumstances,  and  self-disci- 
phne,  and  kept  bright  to  the  last  by  unceasing  exer- 
cise, amidst  the  multitude  of  his  pressing  duties.  And 
■what  was  remarkable  in  him  was,  that  while  he  thus 
gave  himself  whh  his  whole  heart  to  his  legal  pursuits, 
■while  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  students, 
and  the  most  industrious  of  writers,  he  was  always 
ready  to  enter  into  the  passing  interests  of  the  day,  — 
he  could  unbend  his  mind  at  once  from  its  graver  oc- 
cupations and  its  profound  inquiries,  and  descend  with 
ease  and  grace  into  the  pleasantry  of  lighter  conver- 
sation, —  he  could  enjoy  with  keen  relish,  not  only 
the  society  of  kindred  and  equal  spirits,  but  the  com- 
pany of  younger  and  differently  trained  minds,  —  he 
could  apply  himself  to  their  mental  condition,  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  feelings,  and  become  for 
the  time  their  companion  and  friend.  He  rose  from 
his  books,  not  dulled  and  stiffened  by  his  labors  of 
thought,  but  ever  with  pliant  and  light  spirit,  prepared 
for  friendly  intercourse,  for  domestic  hilarity,  for  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  feelings,  or  for  the  practical, 
every-day  business  of  life.  And  this  was  to  be  as- 
cribed partly  to  a  natural  versatility  of  talent,  and  a 
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natural  elasticity  of  intellect,  and  partly  to  the  genial 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  outflowing 
kindliness  of  his  temper,  that  was  ready  to  see  good 
in  every  thing  and  to  do  good  to  every  man.  And 
who  that  knew  him  will  ever  forget  his  aflable  and 
cordial  manners,  his  warm  greeting,  his  ready  smile, 
his  hospitable  welcome  ?  In  him  the  consciousness 
of  superiority  never  betrayed  itself  in  a  haughty, 
cold,  repulsive  demeanor.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
carried  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine.  His 
pleasant  wit,  his  inexhaustible  vivacity,  the  flow  of  his 
conversation,  ranging  with  equal  ease  from  the  lightest 
to  the  gravest  subjects  of  thought,  his  stores  of  anec- 
dote, his  varied  and  instructive  discourse,  charmed 
and  gladdened  all  whom  choice  or  chance  brought  into 
his  company.  In  the  street  and  by  the  fireside,  in  the 
public  conveyance  and  in  the  public  meeting,  among 
strangers  and  friends,  with  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  with  the  old  and  the  young  alike,  with  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  his  free,  social,  and  commu- 
nicative qualities  made  him  the  life  and  the  light  of  the 
circle.  And  these  were  connected  with,  were  indeed 
a  part  of,  the  loving  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
formed  one  of  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character, 
and  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  the  Avays  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  in  all  the  multiplied  forms 
under  which  the  various  calls  of  human  life  and  human 
society  could  bring  it  forth.  He  was  always  among 
the  foremost  and  the  full-handed  in  every  good  work ; 
—  always  standing  ready  with  purse  and  influence, 
with  wise  counsel  and  generous  sympathy,  to  throw 
into  the  stock  of  human  happiness ;  holding  his  ten 
talents  in  his  open  palm,  and  writing  in  his  life  a 
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golden  commentary  on  the  charge  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  rich  in  this  world's  gifts,  "  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  ;  that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate."  No  one  who 
needed  his  help  ever  went  to  him  in  vain.  No  use- 
ful enterprise,  no  charitable  undertaking,  ever  failed 
through  his  negligence  or  coldness.  With  all  his  en- 
grossing cares  he  found  time  to  serve  his  friends,  his 
townsmen,  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
besides  that  which  Providence  had  made  the  chief 
mission  of  his  life.  And  the  more  he  did,  the  more 
he  seemed  able  to  do.  Hard  work  and  useful  work 
was  his  pleasure.  The  more  of  it  the  belter.  It  was 
a  delight  to  him  to  impart  aid  and  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  every  individual  who  came  within  his  sphere. 
And  his  kind  and  liberal  heart  poured  itself  out  in 
secret  streams  of  bounty,  as  well  as  in  more  public 
benefactions,  freely  and  ungrudgingly.  The  same 
disposition  Avhich  led  him  to  communicate  so  readily 
of  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  all  who  approached  him 
led  him  to  communicate  not  less  readily,  at  every  call 
of  duty  or  charity,  of  his  stores  of  wealth.  He  did 
not  live  for  himself  alone.  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another,"  said  the  Saviour.  If  any  man  Avas  entitled 
by  this  criterion  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  cer- 
tainly it  was  he.  In  this  spirit  of  love  he  was  indeed 
a  Christian  worthy  of  the  name.  And  he  was  not 
only  a  Christian  in  spirit,  but  a  Christian  in  faith.  He 
was  a  Christian  in  spirit,  because  he  was  a  Christian  in 
faith.    His  life  bore  the  fruits  of  his  creed.     His  death 
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was  in  accordance  with  it.  He  bowed  humbly  to  the 
will  of  God.  His  last  words  were  words  of  prayer. 
He  was  a  believer  on  conviction  in  the  divine  mission 
ofChrist,  in  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  and  in  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation.  He  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  without  any  parade  of  piety.  He  rev- 
erenced Christian  institutions.  He  was  a  devout  and 
constant  worshipper  at  the  sanctuary.  As  long  as  his 
health  continued  firm,  he  never  failed  to  appear,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  the  house  of  God.  He  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  religious  subjects,  and  in  the  religious 
movements  of  the  day.  He  gave  his  voice  and  his 
influence,  his  authority  and  his  example,  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  It  would  be  well  for  others  to  remember 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  which  he  gave  them  in  this 
as  in  other  points  of  human  duty. 

In  his  theological  opinions,  he  acknowledged  no 
creed  but  the  Scriptures,  and  no  authority  but  that  of 
the  Great  Master  himself.  He  had  rejected  the  so- 
called  Orthodox  doctrines,  because  they  were  at  vari- 
ance, as  he  thought,  with  the  teachings  of  reason 
and  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  an 
avowed  and  earnest  Unitarian,  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  bore  his  eloquent  public  testimony  in  behalf 
of  that  form  of  Christian  faith  which  we  deem  it  our 
privilege  to  have  embraced  as  the  truth  of  God  and 
the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  was  for 
several  years  the  President  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  a  speaker  in  its  public  meetings. 
When  it  can  number  in  its  ranks  such  men  as  Newton 
and  Locke  among  philosophers,  and  Milton  among 
poets,  and  Lardner  and  Channing  among  divines,  and 
Parsons  and  Story  among  jurists,  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
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sumed  that  it  is  no  weak  or  pernicious  heresy  ;  that  it 
rests  on  safe  and  strong  grounds  ;  that  it  has  God's 
smile  upon  it.  We  only  ask  the  world  to  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  —  at  least,  before  they  condemn  it 
on  hearsay,  as  a  barren  and  poisonous  thing,  to  re- 
member a  few  of  the  names  which  shine  among  its 
branches,  and  whose  fragrance  yet  fills  the  world. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sincerely-drawn,  however  im- 
perfect, sketch  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the  be- 
loved and  distinguished  man  whose  death  the  commu- 
nity mourns,  —  the  learned  and  upright  magistrate,  the 
illustrious  jurist,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  in- 
defatigable student,  the  eloquent  instructor,  the  wise 
counsellor,  the  pure  patriot,  the  public-spirited  citizen, 
the  kind  neighbor  and  friend,  the  sympathizing  and 
true-hearted  companion,  —  whose  genial  spirits  and 
open  affections  ran  warm  to  the  last,  untouched  by  the 
chill  of  age,  —  the  generous  helper  and  benefactor,  the 
affectionate  husband  and  father,  the  pure  and  devout 
Christian.  He  has  passed  from  us  in  the  fulness  of 
his  virtues  and  honors,  in  the  unabated  freshness  and 
strength  of  his  fine  powers.  His  loss  is  in  many 
respects  an  irreparable  one.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  nation 
and  the  world.  It  is  a  loss  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, or,  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  repaired,  to  the  whole 
University,  over  whose  affairs  he  has  so  long  presided, 
as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  ;  *  and,  above  all,  to 
that  department  of  it  with  which  he  was  specially  con- 
nected, and  which,  under  the  auspices  of  his  name  and 
the  lustre  of  his  character,  has  at  once  risen  in  rank 
and  in  numbers  above   every  other  institution  of  the 

*  Chosen  into  the  Corporation  in  1S25. 
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kind  in  the  conntry.*'  His  pupils  have  already  ex- 
pressed in  their  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory  the 
veneration  and  love  with  which  they  regarded  him. 
He  was  "  the  minister  of  God  to  them  for  good  "  ;  in- 
spiring them  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  studies 
of  their  chosen  profession,  showing  them  by  his  own 
example  the  excellence  and  the  rewards  of  industry, 
and  distilling  into  their  minds,  not  only  by  direct  pre- 
cept, but  through  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  conver- 
sation and  his  character,  an  interest  in  all  truth  and 
beauty,  a  reverence  for  goodness  and  for  God.  He 
led  them  through  the  temple  of  justice  to  the  shrine  of 
virtue  and  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.  They  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  father,  counsellor,  and  friend.  His 
kind  and  familiar  manners  drew  them  to  him  in  a  kind 
of  familiar  confidence.  The  love  Avhich  he  manifested 
towards  his  pupils  was  amply  returned  in  the  love 
which  they. bore  to  him.  And  what  was  true  of  him 
in  this  relation  was  true  of  him  in  every  other.  He 
was  "the  general  favorite,  as  the  general  friend." 
The  anxiety  which  prevailed  among  his  townsmen,  of 
all  classes,  during  the  progress  of  his  last  illness  was 
an  expressive  and  affecting  testimony  to  the  value  of 
his  public  services,  and  the  winningness  of  his  private 
life.     He  was  peculiarly  touched  and  gratified  by  the 

*  "  The  year  1829  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  his  life,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Law  School  of  this  University,  by  that  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman,  Nathan  Dane.  Impressed  with  a  deep  and  just  sense  of 
the  value  of  sound  law,  as  a  conservative  element  in  a  free  government,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  this  Scliool ;  and,  sending  for  Mr.  Justice  Story,  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  judgment,  requesting  him  to  become  the  first  occupant  of  the 
professor's  chair.  That  his  acceptance  of  the  office  was  made  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  its  endow^ment  by  Mr.  Dane  is  now  perfectly  certain ; 
without  it,  the  plan  would  not  have  been  carried  into  effect."  —  Greeideaf's 
Discourse. 

16* 
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many  expressions  of  interest  Avhich  came  from  the 
workmen  and  mechanics  of  the  village.  He  was  not 
less  loved  than  honored  by  all.  For  all  had  experi- 
enced or  knew  his  kindness.  They  read  it  in  his 
benignant  countenance  and  his  courteous  manners. 
They  saw  it  as  he  passed  through  the  street.  He  had 
some  word  of  pleasant  greeting  for  every  one  whom 
he  met.  The  poorest  and  humblest  were  treated  by 
him  with  a  truly  republican,  a  truly  Christian  affability 
and  kindness.  This  was  not  the  least  part  of  his 
greatness. 

No  man  among  us  was  more  universally  beloved 
than  he.  No  man  on  his  dying  bed  could  better  ap- 
ply to  himself  the  words  of  the  ancient  saint :  — "  When 
the  ear  heard  me,  it  blessed  me  ;  and  lohen  the  eye  saio 
me,  it  gave  ivitness  to  me.  I  -put  on  righteousness  and 
it  clothed  me  ;  and  justice  ivas  my  robe  and  diadem.  I 
IV  as  eyesjio  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  Iivas 
a  father  to  the  poor ;  and  the  cause  lahich  I  kneia  not  I 
searched  out.     And  I  brake  the  jaivs  of  the  wicked  and 

plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth My  glory 

was  fresh  in  me  and  my  bow  was  renewed  in  my  hand. 
Unto  me  rnen  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at 
my  counsel. ''^ 
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Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  was  born  May  26, 
1784,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  His  ancestors, 
both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  for  several  gen- 
erations, were  clergymen.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts,  of  some  celebrity  in 
their  day,  in  defence  of  a  mitigated  form  of  Calvinism. 
Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  his  maternal  grandfather,  is 
yet  remembered  as  a  very  learned,  judicious,  and 
pious  divine;  in  short,  —  to  use  the  language  of  the 
very  high  authority*  from  whom  I  received  this 
account,  —  "he  was  a  man  of  whom  one  may  say 
every  thing  that  is  good."  His  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Buckminster,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  minister  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  of  that  state.  His  mother,  I  find,  all  accounts 
unite  in  representing  as  a  woman  of  a  very  elegant  and 
cultivated  mind;  and  though  she  died  while  her  son 
was  yet  in  early  youth,  it  was  not  till  she  had  made 
many  of  those  impressions  on  his  mind  and  heart, 
which  most  deeply  and  permanently  affect  the  char- 
acter. 

*  The  lale  Chief  Justice  Parsons. 
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Mr.  Buckminsler  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
early  development  of  talents.  There  is  some  diver- 
sity, in  this  respect,  in  the  accounts  which  are  given 
us  of  eminent  persons.  As  far,  however,  as  the  intel- 
lectual differences  of  men  arise  from  differences  in 
their  original  constitution,  from  greater  sensibility, 
greater  capacity  of  exertion,  or  superior  susceptibility 
of  external  impressions,  these  differences,  we  should 
think,  would  be  more  or  less  clearly  displayed  in  every 
stage  of  the  mind's  progress.  When,  therefore,  no- 
thing remarkable  is  remembered  of  the  youth  of  a 
man  of  genius,  the  cause  may,  probably,  be  traced 
either  to  a  want  of  attention,  or  a  want  of  philosophical 
discrimination  in  the  observers.  The  instances  of  the 
early  display  of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Buckminster  were 
very  extraordinary.  There  Avas  no  period,  after  his 
earliest  infancy,  when  he  did  not  impress  on  all  who 
saw  him,  strangers  as  well  as  friends,  a  conviction  of 
the  certainty  of  his  future  eminence.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  early  opening  of  a  mind  so  fruitful  and  so  fair  was 
intended  to  prepare,  and  in  some  degree  to  compensate 
us  for  its  sudden  and  premature  loss.  An  account  of 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  youth  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter.  It  was  given  me,  I 
presume,  with  the  expectation  that  the  facts  it  contains 
would  be  interwoven  with  my  own  narration  ;  but  as 
it  must  evidently  be  injured  by  any  alteration,  I  shall 
venture  to  give  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  received. 

"  From  the  birth  of  my  brother,  our  parents  intended 
him  for  the  ministry,  and  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
cultivating  a  mind  whose  early  promise  gave  them 
reason  to  hope  he  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  how  soon  he  was  able  to  read  ;  but  at 
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four  years  old  he  began  lo  study  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  had  so  great  a  desire  to  learn  the  Greek  also,  that 
my  father,  to  please  him,  taught  him  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Greek  Testament,  by  pronouncing  to  him  the 
words.  As  early  as  this  he  discovered  that  love  for 
books,  and  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  he  pos- 
sessed through  life.  He  was  seldom  willing,  while  a 
child,  to  leave  his  books  for  any  amusement ;  and  my 
father  was  so  much  afraid  that  close  application  Avonid 
injure  his  health  that  he  used  to  reward  him  for  play- 
ing with  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  would  often  go  with 
him,  to  persuade  him,  by  example,  to  take  part  in  their 
sports.  I  have  no  recollection,  that  when  we  were 
children,  he  ever  did  any  thing  that  was  wrong.  He 
had  always  the  same  open,  candid  disposition  that 
marked  his  manhood  ;  nor  can  I  recollect  any  time 
when  I  did  not  feel  the  same  confidence  that  whatever 
he  did  was  right,  the  same  affection  and  respect,  which 
made  the  last  years  I  spent  with  him  so  happy.  From 
the  time  he  was  five  till  he  was  seven  years  old  it  was 
his  practice  to  call  the  domestics  together  on  Sabbath 
morning,  and  read  to  them  one  of  my  father's  manu- 
script sermons,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  sing  a 
hymn ;  and  he  pei;formed  the  service  with  such 
solemnity  that  he  was  alw^ays  heard  with  attention. 
I  have  heard  my  dear  father  say  he  never  knew  him 
tell  an  untruth,  or  prevaricate  in  the  least.  Indeed, 
there  was  always  something  about  him  which  gained 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  never  any  thing 
which  made  them  fear  their  expectations  of  his  future 
excellence  would  be  disappointed. 

"  We  lost  our  excellent  mother  when  he  was  six 
years  old.     But  he  had  received  an  impression  of  her 
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character  which  time  could  not  efface  ;  and  I  beheve 
through  hfe  he  was  anxious  to  be,  in  every  respect, 
what  he  knew  she  Avould  have  wished  him  to  be. 
After  he  went  to  Exeter  he  passed  but  httle  time  at 
home.  The  year  before  he  entered  college  his  eyes 
were  so  weak  that  my  father  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  his  books  from  him.  It  was  a  deprivation  he 
could  not  bear  to  submit  to  ;  and  he  found  means  to 
secrete  some  old  folios  in  the  garret,  which  he  would 
spend  some  time,  each  day,  in  reading.  This  is  the 
only  act  of  disobedience,  of  which  I  ever  knew  him 
guilty.  I  perfectly  remember  the  great  delight  he 
used  to  take  in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  men  of 
literature  and  science,  and  in  works  of  taste  and  imagi- 
nation. But  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  powers,  I  was  too  young  to  observe,  or 
take  an  interest  in.  —  Should  this  letter  contain  any 
such  information  as  you  wish,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
painful  exertion  it  has  cost  me  to  write  it." 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  ready  for  college,  but, 
fearing  his  extreme  youth,  his  father  detained  him  for 
some  time  at  Exeter,  —  where  he  had  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot,—  and  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Cambridge, 
in  1797,  nearly  a  year  in  advance.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  take  their  ideas  of  a  university 
from  the  establishments  of  England  and  Germany, 
that  one  so  young,  should  be  fully  prepared  for  admis- 
sion into  the  oldest  of  our  seminaries,  where  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  demanded  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  in  our  country.  But  it  is  the  genius  of  all  our 
institutions  —  arising,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  thinness  of  our  population,  which  creates  a  prema- 
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ture  demand  for  every  species  of  talents  —  to  bring 
forward  our  young  men  very  early  into  life ;  and, 
though  such  proficiency  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Buckrain- 
ster  is,  no  doubt,  I'are,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
them  closing  their  professional  studies  at  an  age  when 
Europeans  are  but  just  entering  their  universities. 
This  fact  opens  a  field  for  many  interesting  specula- 
tions on  the  state  and  prospects  of  society,  as  Avell  as 
of  letters,  among  us;  and  will,  perhaps,  hereafter  be 
found  to  furnish  a  solution  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  that  national  character,  which  —  if  our  political 
institutions  should  possess  any  permanency  —  will,  we 
may  suppose,  be,  ere  long,  completely  formed  and 
developed. 

On  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Buckminster  at  college,  the 
same  decided  designation  for  peculiar  excellence, 
which  had  so  strongly  impressed  those  who  knew  him 
in  his  early  youth,  was  at  once  seen  and  acknowledged. 
His  career  at  this  institution  was  equally  honorable  to 
his  moral  principles  and  to  his  mental  powers.  Amidst 
the  temptations  inseparable  from  the  place,  he  gave  an 
example  of  the  possible  connection  of  the  most  splendid 
genius  with  the  most  regular  and  persevering  industry, 
of  a  generous  independence  of  character  with  a  perfect 
respect  for  the  governors  and  the  laws  of  college,  and 
of  a  keen  relish  for  innocent  enjoyment,  with  a  fixed 
dread  of  every  appearance  of  vice.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  record  that  he  never  incurred  any  college 
censure,  and  was  not  even  fined  till  the  last  term  of 
his  senior  year,  and  then  only  for  some  trifling  negli- 
gence. It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  has  been  remarked 
of  a  kindred  genius,  that  "  he  did  not  need  the  smart 
17 
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of  guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly 
to  make  him  wise."  * 

In  the  summer  of  1800  he  received  the  honors  of 
the  university.  There  are  many  who  recollect  the 
oration,  which  he  then  delivered,  "  On  the  literary 
Characters  of  different  Nations,"  and  the  impression 
produced  by  the  sight  of  his  small  and  youthful  fig- 
ure,  contrasted  with  the  maturity  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  correctness,  as  well  as  brilliancy,  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  propriety  and  grace  of  his 
elocution. 

To  the  study  of  theology  he  was  inclined  from  the 
period  when  he  received  his  earliest  religious  impres- 
sions, and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  for  more  than  four 
years  after  leaving  college.  His  time  was  spent,  partly 
in  the  family  of  his  relative,  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq., 
at  Waltham  and  Boston,  and  partly  at  Exeter,  as  an 
assistant  in  the  academy.  The  portion  of  this  time 
which  was  given  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  he  always 
remembered  with  pleasure,  as  leading  him  to  a  review 
of  his  early  classical  studies,  and  giving  him  that  accu- 
racy in  elementary  principles,  in  which  our  prepara- 
tory schools  have  been  heretofore  chiefly  deficient. 

The  number  of  works  in  theology,  metaphysics, 
morals,  and  general  literature,  which  he  read,  dm-ing 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  would  appear  scarcely 
credible  to  one  who  did  not  know  the  rapidity 
with  whict  he  looked  through  a  book,  and  the 
intuitive  sagacity  with  which  he  seized  and  retained 
all  that  was  valuable  in  its  contents.     That  what  he 

*  President  Kirkland's  Life  of  Mr,  Ames. 
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read  was  thoroughly  digested  was  apparent  from  the 
accuracy  —  so  often  observed  and  admired  by  his 
friends  —  with  which  he  would  discriminate  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  different  writers.  I  find,  from  some 
fragments  of  a  journal  of  his  studies,  that,  where  he 
thought  a  book  of  particular  importance,  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  a  copious  analysis  of  its  contents. 
It  was  also  his  habit  to  make  references,  at  the  end  of 
a  volume,  to  the  pages  where  any  interesting  passages 
were  found.  Particulars  like  these  are,  it  is  true,  un- 
important in  themselves ;  but  they  may,  perhaps, 
gratify,  in  some  degree,  that  natural  and  not  useless 
curiosity  which  we  feel  with  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  distinguished  man's  preparation  for  his 
future  eminence. 

The  process  of  study  and  of  thought,  through  which 
he  passed  in  forming  his  theological  opinions,  cannot 
be  too  much  praised. 

It  is  strange  that  a  principle  so  natural,  and  so  con- 
stantly observed  in  all  other  sciences,  —  that  of  begin- 
ning with  what  is  simple  and  clear,  and  gradually 
proceeding  to  what  is  doubtful  and  dark,  —  should 
have  been  so  often  reversed  in  the  study  of  theology. 
It  was  not,  however,  overlooked  by  Mr.  Buckminster. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  discussion  of  the 
controverted  doctrines  of  systematic  divinity,  till  he 
had  given  himself  a  thorough  initiation  in  the  evidences 
of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  —  examined  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writings,  in  order  to  determine  what  laws  of  interpre- 
tation are  to  be  applied  to  them,  —  taken  a  general 
survey  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Bible,  —  and  sanctified  all  his  investigations  by 
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the  habitual  study  of  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  practical 
religion.  Having,  by  these  inquiries,  together  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  prepared 
himself  for  the  interpretation  of  the  more  difficult  and 
obscure  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  them  with  the  aid  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  the  opinions  of  the  best  commentators  of  different 
sects.  The  writers  on  dogmatic  theology  he  now 
permitted  himself  to  consult ;  and  he  has  often  told 
me  with  what  eager  curiosity,  and  even  trembling 
interest,  he  read  Taylor  and  Edwards  on  original  sin, 
and  pushed  his  researches  into  those  high  speculations 
"where  so  much  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  becoming  enslaved  to  a  system,  and  shut 
forever  against  the  light  of  truth.  Having  in  this 
manner  gone  over  an  uncommonly  wide  and  exten- 
sive field  of  preparatory  studies,  in  October,  1804,  he 
yielded  to  a  request  to  preach  to  the  society  in  Brattle 
Street,  Boston.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  de- 
light and  wonder  Avith  which  his  first  sermons  were 
listened  to  by  all  classes  of  hearers.  The  most  refined 
and  the  least  cultivated  equally  hung  upon  his  lips. 
The  attention  of  the  thoughtless  was  fixed.  The  gay- 
ety  of  youth  was  composed  to  seriousness.  The  ma- 
ture, the  aged,  the  most  vigorous  and  enlarged  minds, 
were  at  once  charmed,  instructed,  and  improved. 
After  preaching  for  a  few  weeks,  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  the  minister  of  this  society,  and  Avas 
ordained  January  30,  1805.  The  fatigue  and  agita- 
tion of  spirits  which  he  experienced  on  this  occasion 
produced  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which  intenupted  his 
labors  till  the  following  JNIarch,  when  he  recommenced 
them  with  the  sermon  "  On  the  Advantages  of  Sick- 
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iiess,"  which  makes  part  of  a  collection  of  his  published 
writings. 

The  situation,  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  introduced 
him  to  many  new  and  most  important  duties.  The 
task  of  a  Christian  teacher  can  never  be  a  light  one  to 
any  conscientious  man.  There  are,  however,  circum- 
stances, in  some  respects  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  a 
clergyman  in  Boston,  which,  while  they  are  a  source 
of  constant  interest  and  delight  to  him,  serve  to  make 
his  duties  uncommonly  great.  It  is  the  general  habit 
of  the  place  for  the  individuals  of  each  society  to  make 
their  minister  a  part  almost  of  their  families,  a  sharer 
of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  one  who  has  always  access 
to  them,  and  is  always  w^elcomed  with  distinguished 
confidence  and  affection.  There  are  many  obvious 
advantages  arising  from  this  unreserved  intimacy. 
Religion  is  more  easily  made  to  mingle,  as  it  ought, 
with  the  common  business  and  pleasures  of  life,  when 
the  idea  of  its  ministers  is  not  associated  merely  Avitli 
images  of  awe  and  terror,  of  gloom  and  death.  Both 
admonition  and  consolation  come  home  to  the  heart 
with  redoubled  effect,  when  they  are  heard  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  is  not  only  respected  from  the  sanctity 
of  his  office,  but  who  is  personally  beloved  as  a  friend. 
This  intimate  connection  with  his  people  —  although, 
to  a  man  of  any  sensibility,  a  source  of  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  gratifications  of  the  human  heart  — 
makes  a  great  addition  to  his  toils.  It  makes  a 
deep  inroad  on  the  time  he  would  give  to  study, 
and  almost  compels  him  to  redeem  it  from  the  hours 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  exercise  or  repose.  By 
the  variety  and  painful  interests,  also,  of  the  scenes 
and  occupations  to  which  it  calls  him,  the  mind  is 
17* 
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often  agitated  and  worn  down  ;  while  the  reflection, 
which  it  is  impossible  always  to  exclude,  of  the  insuffi- 
cient ability  with  which  his  duties  are  performed,  and 
the  inadequate  returns  he  can  make  for  the  friendship 
and  confidence  he  receives,  must  often  come  over  and 
oppress  his  spirits. 

The  effect  of  these  labors  on  the  delicate  frame  of 
Mr.  Buckminster  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  visible.  A 
disorder,  Avhich  had  made  its  appearance  some  years 
before,  was  sensibly  increased  during  the  year  1805. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  tremendous  maladies  which 
God  permits  to  afflict  the  human  frame;  and  to  which 
it  has  often  been  found  that  minds  of  the  most  exquisite 
structure  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  manner  in 
which  this  visitation  was  endured  by  Mr.  Buckmin- 
ster, I  can  never  think  of  but  with  increasiug  admira- 
tion of  the  fortitude,  and  reverence  of  the  piety  which 
sustained  him.  Those  who  saw  his  habitual  gayety 
of  disposition,  and  observed  the  lively  interest  which 
he  took  in  his  friends  and  all  the  usual  occupations  of 
life,  and,  especially,  who  witnessed  all  his  cheerfulness 
and  activity  returning  almost  immediately  after  the 
severest  of  these  attacks,  were  disposed  to  think  that 
he  could  not  be  sensible  of  the  terrific  nature  of  his 
disorder,  or  ever  look  forward  with  any  distinct  antici- 
pation to  its  threatened  consequences.  It  was  seldom 
that  even  his  nearest  friends  heard  from  him  any  allu- 
sion to  his  calamity  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  only  one 
of  them,  to  whom  all  the  thoughts  of  his  soul  on  this 
subject  were  confided.  How  little  they  knew  of  him, 
who  imagined  he  was  insensible  to  any  of  its  appall- 
ing consequences,  will  appear  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  private  journal,  which  I  can  scarcely  trans- 
cribe without  tears. 
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"  October  31,  1805.  Another  fit  of  epilepsy.  I 
pray  God  that  I  may  be  prepared,  not  so  much  for 
death  as  for  the  loss  of  health,  and,  perhaps,  of  men- 
tal faculties.  The  repetition  of  these  fits  must,  at 
length,  reduce  me  to  idiocy.  Can  I  resign  myself 
to  the  loss  of  memory,  and  of  that  knowledge  I  may 
have  vainly  prided  myself  upon  ?  O  God  !  enable 
me  to  bear  this  thought,  and  make  it  familiar  to  my 
mind,  that,  by  thy  grace,  I  may  be  willing  to  endure 
hfe  as  long  as  thou  pleasest  to  lengthen  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  willing  to  leave  the  world  when  God 
pleases;  we  should  be  willing  even  to  live  useless  in 
it,  if  he,  in  his  Holy  Providence,  should  send  such  a 
calamity  upon  us.  I  think  I  perceive  my  memory 
fails  me.     O  God,  save  me  from  that  hour !  " 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  suspicion  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  memory  was,  I  believe,  wholly  without 
foundation.  His  fears  for  the  safety  of  a  faculty, 
which  in  him  was  always  so  eminently  perfect  that 
his  friends  scarcely  ever  thought  of  appealing  from  it 
on  any  question  of  fact,  were  awakened,  probably,  by 
that  loss  of  facility  of  retention,  which  every  philoso- 
phic mind,  trained  to  the  habit  of  classifying  its  ideas, 
is  accustomed  to  experience  with  regard  to  those  insu- 
lated facts  which  cannot  be  easily  connected  Avith  its 
general  knowledge. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  the  increase  of  his  disorder 
induced  him  to  think  of  a  voyage  to  Europe.  His 
society,  with  a  generous  preference  of  his  advantage 
to  their  own  convenience  and  pleasure,  readily  con- 
sented to  his  departure ;  and  he  sailed  for  Liverpool 
early  in  May.  He  was  received  in  London  at  the 
house  of  his  relative  and  countryman,  Samuel  Wil- 
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liams,  Esq.,  who,  with  his  brother,  an  early  friend  of 
Mr.  Buckminster,  made  his  residence  dehghtful  by 
every  possible  attention.  In  August  —  having  been 
joined  by  a  friend  from  Boston,  whose  office  it  is  to 
collect  this  imperfect  memorial  of  his  worth  —  he  em- 
barked for  the  continent,  and  landed  at  Harlingen, 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  passed  rapidly  through  the 
chief  cities  of  Holland,  ascended  the  Rhine,  and, 
partly  on  foot,  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland.  At 
Geneva  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  description 
of  the  fall  of  the  mountain  of  Rossberg,  or  Ruffiberg, 
which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting of  the  minor  subjects  of  his  pen.  From 
Switzerland,  he  directed  his  course  to  Paris,  where 
his  stay,  which  he  had  intended  should  be  short,  was 
protracted  to  five  months  by  the  embarrassments  to  the 
intercourse  with  England  produced  by  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  Berlin  decree.  His  residence  there,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  tedious  amidst  the  literary  resources 
of  the  French  capital,  and  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  fine  arts,  with  which  the  plunder  of  Europe 
had  enriched  it.  Much  of  his  time  also,  both  here  and 
in  London,  Avas  employed  in  collecting  a  library,  for 
which  his  remarkable  knoAvledge  of  literary  history 
eminently  qualified  him  ;  and  before  he  left  Europe  he 
formed  and  sent  home  a  collection  of  near  three  thou- 
sand volumes  of  the  choicest  Avriters  in  theology  and 
general  literature.  Some  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  expend  so  large  a  part  of  a  small 
fortune  in  the  purchase  of  books,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  father,  accompanied 
with  another  very  touching  reference  to  the  calamity 
which  slill  followed  him. 
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"London,  May  5,  1807. 

"  If  the  malady  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afflict  me,  should  not  entirely  disappear,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able,  by  his  grace,  so  to  discipline  my  mind  as  to 
prepare  it  for  any  consequences  of  such  a  disorder  ; 
consequences  which  I  dread  to  anticipate,  but  which 
I  think  I  could  bear  without  guilty  complaint.  I 
someiimes  fancy  my  memory  has  already  suffered  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  all  fancy.  You  will,  perhaps,  say 
that  is  no  very  strong  proof  that  I  have  any  serious 
apprehensions  on  this  score,  that  I  am  continually 
purchasing  and  sending  out  books,  and  saying  to  my 
mind,  Thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years.  True 
—  but,  though  I  may  be  cut  oft",  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  from  the  use  of  these  luxuries,  they  will  be  a 
treasure  to  those  who  may  succeed  me,  like  the  hoards 
of  a  raiser  scattered  after  his  death.  I  consider  that 
by  every  book  I  send  out  I  do  something  for  ray  dear 
country,  which  the  love  of  money  seems  to  be  depress- 
ing almost  into  unlettered  barbarism." 

In  February  he  returned  to  London,  passed  the  foL 
lowing  spring  and  summer  in  a  tour  through  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  embarked  at  Liverpool  in  Au- 
gust, and  reached  home  in  September.  Some  of  the 
general  impressions,  which  he  received  from  his  visit 
to  Europe,  may  be  collected  from  a  Thanksgiving 
sermon  which  he  preached  soon  after  his  return,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  his  published  writings.  His 
disorder  —  though  the  mild  climate  of  the  continent 
seemed  to  mitigate  it,  and  even,  for  a  while,  to  flatter 
him  with  the  hope  of  complete  recovery  —  remained 
radically  the  same.  His  constitution,  however,  pro- 
bably gained  some  additional  vigor  by  his  travels,  and 
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Avas  thus  enabled  longer  to  endure  the  attacks  of  his 
malady. 

He  returned  now  to  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
redoubled  activity.  He  was  welcomed  by  his  society 
with  unabated  affection  and  regard.  But  no  praise 
ever  seduced  him  to  intermit  his  diligence.  His  books 
gave  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  and  de- 
light ;  and,  as  he  was  unavoidably  exposed  to  frequent 
interruptions  during  the  day,  his  studies  were  pro- 
tracted till  midnight  with  fatal  constancy.  In  the 
inquiries  peculiar  to  his  profession  he  took  increasing 
pleasure ;  and  he  has  more  than  once  told  me  that  he 
was  fast  losing  his  taste  for  all  other  studies.  In  order 
that  this  all-absorbing  interest  in  theology  should  not 
wholly  destroy  his  relish  for  elegant  letters,  which  he 
justly  considered  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  his  minis- 
terial influence,  he  occasionally  lent  his  aid,  as  he  had 
done  previously  to  his  voyage,  to  the  "  Monthly  An- 
thology," and  other  literary  periodical  publications  of 
the  day. 

His  only  habitual  relaxation  was  music,  of  which, 
from  his  youth,  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  in  which 
his  taste  was,  I  believe,  very  exquisite.  This,  of 
coiu'se,  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sacred  music 
of  his  church  ;  and  to  make  this  part  of  worship  more 
perfect,  he  collected  and  published,  in  1808,  a  number 
of  hymns  as  a  supplement  to  those  appended  by  Dr. 
Colman  to  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms.  The  collection 
was  formed  on  the  general  principle,  that,  as  singing 
is  an  act  of  worship,  in  which  all  Christians  are  to  join, 
it  is  proper  that  those  sentiments,  which  are  peculiar 
to  any  of  the  different  sects,  should  be  excluded,  so 
that    no    tender   conscience  may  be  prevented  from 
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sharing  in  this  part  of  social  devotion.  Reasonable, 
however,  and  evangelical,  as  is  this  principle,  it  did 
not  prevent  his  little  book  —  though  designed  only  for 
his  own  society,  and  not  regularly  published  —  from 
being  attacked  with  a  great  deal  of  asperity.  He  was 
accused,  in  a  cotemporary  theological  journal,  of  mu- 
tilating the  hymns  of  Watts  and  others,  in  order  to 
cover  a  design  of  suppressing  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  the  authority  of  their  names.  The 
charge  was  sufficiently  absurd  ;  and  I  would  not  will- 
ingly revive  a  forgotten  controversy.  But,  as  I  find 
a  reference  to  this  affair  in  his  private  journal,  and  as 
the  charge  affects  his  personal  integrity,  and  may  here- 
after meet  the  eye  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  how  unfounded  it  was,  I  fe?l  obliged  to  insert 
the  following  extract.  The  observations,  which  intro- 
duce it,  are  very  striking  illustrations  of  his  humility, 
and  his  habitual  and  elevated  piety. 

"  January  2,  1800.  A  new  year  has  begun.  In 
looking  back  upon  the  events  of  my  life  the  last  year, 
I  see  little  or  no  improvement.  Sure  I  am  that  my 
stock  of  theological  knowledge  has  not  been  increased, 
though  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  my  sermons, 
for  the  last  year,  have  not  been  inferior  to  any  preced- 
ing. In  the  trials,  to  which  God  has  exposed  me,  I 
endeavor  to  discern  the  design  of  his  providence. 
The  disorder,  to  which  I  am  yet  subjected,  ought  to 
be  to  me  a  perpetual  lesson  of  humility.  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  if  our  powers  and  state  of 
mind  in  another  world  depend  at  all  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  understanding  when  we  leave  this,  I 
should  prefer  to  die  before  my  mind  shall  be  irre- 
coverably debilitated  by  this  disorder.     May  this  con- 
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sideration,  with  others,  keep  me  in  a  state  of  .perpetual 
■wiUingness  and  readiness  to  depart.  My  greatest 
trial,  this  year,  was  the  attack  upon  my  selection  of 
Hymns  for  the  use  of  Brattle  Street  Church.  I  cannot 
but  think  it  insidious  and  impertinent.  If  I  have 
indulged  any  improper  feelings  towards  the  supposed 
author,  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me ;  at  least  I  trust 
they  do  not  appear  in  my  reply.  As  to  the  principal 
and  most  important  charge  in  the  review,  that  of  un- 
signified  alterations,  I  can  here  put  down,  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  the  public,  that  I  Dm  not  knoav 

OF  THEM  TILL  THEY  AVERE  POINTED  OUT  BY  THE  RE- 
VIEWER. I  took  the  hymns  without  alteration,  from 
Dr.  Kippis's  collection." 

In  the  beginning  of  1809,  Mr.  Buckminster  published 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Sullivan,  the  first 
production  of  his  pen,  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  he  wrote  the  circular  address 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  an  institution  in 
which  he  took  a  very  lively  interest,  and  of  which  he 
was  corresponding  secretary.  Pie  also  published  an 
address,  "  On  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Men  of 
Letters,"  pronounced  before  the  society  of  0.  B.  K.  at 
Harvard  College,  —  an  enchanting  specimen  of  the 
variety  and  elegance  of  his  literature,  and  of  his  power 
and  disposition  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  virtue.  These,  together  with  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  are  the  only 
writings  which  he  published,  except  the  fugitive  pieces 
in  the  literary  journals  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  1808,  he  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  William  Wells,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
university  at  Cambridge,  in  the  publication  of  Gries- 
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bach's  Greek  Testament,  containing  a  selection  of  the 
most  important  various  readings.  This  work  passed 
under  the  most  careful  revision,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  errors  in  the  original  were  discovered  and  cor- 
rected. I  believe  that  this  American  edition  may  be 
safely  said  not  to  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  any 
which  has  been  published  in  Europe.  Mr.  Buckmin- 
ster  wrote  several  pieces,  in  which  the  general  merits 
of  Griesbach  were  largely  and  ably  discussed,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  minor  edition  Avere  pointed  out, 
and  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  this  most  candid  and 
learned  critic  were  vindicated  and  explained.  Pro- 
posals were  also  issued  for  a  supplementary  volume 
to  Griesbach,  to  contain  an  English  translation  of  the 
Prolegomena  to  his  large  critical  edition,  the  authori- 
ties for  his  variations  from  the  received  text,  and  some 
dissertations,  original  and  selected,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  preparing  the  work  by  Mr.  Buckminster 
and  one  of  his  friends ;  but  as  he  did  not  give  his 
name  to  the  proposals,  they  did  not  receive  sufficient 
encouragement  to  induce  him  to  persevere.  In  1810, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  all  the  best  modern 
versions  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  proposed  to  nse  the  version  of  Bishop 
Lowth  for  Isaiah,  with  the  various  renderings  of  Dod- 
son  and  Stock  in  the  margin,  where  they  differ  mate- 
rially from  Lowth.  The  major  prophets  were  to  be 
completed  by  Blayney's  version  of  Jeremiah  and  La- 
mentations, Newcome's  of  Ezekiel,  and  Wintle's  of 
Daniel,  with  Blayney's  of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  New- 
come's  translation  of  the  minor  prophets  was  to  have 
followed,  with  the  most  important  variations  from 
18 
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Horsley's  Hosea,  Benjoin's  Jonah,  and  Blayney's 
Zechariah.  After  this  he  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
give  an  additional  vohime,  containing  the  most  import- 
ant notes  and  preliminary  dissertations  to  the  several 
books.  The  whole  design,  however,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,  failed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  taste 
for  these  studies  among  our  countrymen. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  short  life  of  Mr.  Buck- 
minster  were  marked  by  few  incidents.  The  peaceful 
duties  of  a  clergyman  admit  of  but  little  variety,  and 
possess  no  general  interest.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  almost  all  our  literary  and  charitable  societies. 
He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  every  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
character  of  the  community  ;  and  scarcely  one  was 
attempted  in  which  his  advice  and  cooperation  were 
not  sought  and  afforded.  In  1811,  he  received  a 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  knowledge  in  his 
favorite  walk  of  study  was  held,  by  his  appointment 
as  the  first  lecturer  on  Bible  criticism  at  Cambridge, 
on  the  foundation  established  by  the  late  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter.  This  appointment  was  universally  thought 
to  be  an  honor  most  justly  due  to  his  preeminent 
attainments  in  this  science.  All  his  studies  had  con- 
tributed to  fit  him  for  this  office  ;  but,  to  increase  his 
qualifications,  he  immediately  began  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  and  engaged  in  a  minute  review 
of  his  former  reading.  He  laid  out  a  very  extensive 
plan  for  his  lectures,  —  of  which,  however,  some  frag- 
ments only  were  found  among  his  papers,  —  and 
expected  to  have  been  prepared  to  deliver  them  early 
in  1813. 

But  the  all- wise  Disposer  had  otherwise  determined. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  his  usefulness  and  activity,  when  he 
was  never  more  interesting  to  his  friends,  and  their 
hopes  from  him  were  never  more  highly  raised,  they 
were  all  at  once  extinguished.  A  sudden  and  violent 
access  of  his  old  disorder  instantly  made  a  total  and 
irrecoverable  wreck  of  his  intellect ;  and,  after  linger- 
ing for  a  few  days,  during  which  he  had  not  even  a 
momentary  interval  of  reason,  he  sunk  under  its  force, 
Tuesday,  June  9,  1812,  having  just  completed  his 
twenty-eighth  year.* 

It  remains  that  I  should  now  attempt  to  embody 
some  of  my  recollections  of  his  person  and  manners, 
his  intellectual  habits,  acquisitions,  and  powers,  his 
religious  character  and  views,  and  his  ministerial 
endowments. 

In  his  person  Mr.  Buckminster  scarcely  reached  the 
middle  size.  His  limbs  were  well  proportioned  and 
regular.  His  head  resembled  the  finest  models  of  the 
antique ;  and  his  features  presented  an  almost  faultless 
combination  of  dignity,  sweetness,  and  intelligence. 
There  were  very  few  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of 
Mr.  Buckminster,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  gener- 
ality of  men  of  refined  minds  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  best  society.  He  was  affable  and  uncon- 
strained, and  very  accessible  to  the  claims  of  his 
friends,  and  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  There  was  a 
remarkable  simplicity  and  directness,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  an  absence  of  all  disguise,  in  his  mode  of 
uttering  his  thoughts ;  and  it  might  sometimes  seem 
that  his  first  impressions  were  made  knoAvn  Avith  a 
freedom  which  more    prudence   or  more  selfishness 

*  This  disease  made  lis  first  attack  in  the  autumn  of  1S02,  in  the  ISth 
year  of  his  age. 
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would  have  taught  him  to  repress.  He  had  that  un- 
failiug  mark  of  a  good  disposition,  an  easiness  to  be 
pleased.  His  conversation  in  large  companies  was 
not  remarkably  copious,  but  always  very  correct  and 
elegant.  In  the  private  society  of  his  friends  he  de- 
lighted in  the  exchange  of  minds,  —  particularly  on 
subjects  connected  with  education,  classical  learning, 
biography,  the  theory  and  laws  of  morals,  the  natiu'e 
and  influence  of  religion,  the  prospects  of  mankind, 
&c., — and  was  very  communicative  of  his  great 
variety  of  knowledge  on  all  these  subjects.  Though 
he  was  eminently  and  habitually  cheerful,  there  were 
occasional  inequalities  in  his  manner  ;  and  there  were 
moments,  when  there  appeared  in  him  a  sort  of 
reserve,  and  want  of  interest  in  those  about  him, 
which  made  his  character  misunderstood  by  several, 
who,  if  they  had  known  him  more,  would  have  found 
him  formed  to  engage  all  their  esteem  and  love. 
These  occasional  departures  from  his  habitual  man- 
ners were,  I  am  confideni,  to  be  traced  to  his  bodily 
indisposition.  Many  of  his  friends,  who  have  entered 
his  room,  when  he  was  suffering  under  this  effect  of 
his  disease,  well  remember  that,  after  a  few  moments 
of  conversation,  he  would  shake  off"  the  oppression  of 
his  languor,  his  wonted  smile  would  play  over  his 
features,  that  peculiar  animation,  which  usually  lighted 
up  his  countenance  would  again  break  out,  and  he 
would  enter  into  any  subject  proposed  with  the  warm- 
est and  liveliest  interest. 

Mr.  Buckminster  possessed  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  not 
marked  by  any  of  those  eccentricities  which  sometimes 
distinguish  and  disgrace  men  of  brilliant  genius  ;  and 
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•which,  I  suppose,  are  usually  to  be  ascribed  either  to 
the  deficiency,  or  the  undue  predominance,  of  some 
one  of  the  mental  powers.  His  mind  was  a  perfectly 
well  balanced  one.  There  was  a  soberness,  a  ration- 
ality, a  practicableness  in  all  his  views,  which  proved 
that  judgment,  in  a  degree  very  rarely  found  united 
with  such  splendid  gifts  of  fancy,  presided  over  his 
other  faculties,  and  regulated  their  use.  The  most 
shining  attribute  of  his  mind  Avas,  undoubtedly,  philo- 
sophic imagination.  It  was  this  which  gave  him  such 
unrivalled  powers  of  delineation  and  illustration,  and 
enabled  him  to  impart  novelty  and  lustre  to  every 
thing  he  touched.  His  conception  of  any  subject, 
which  engaged  his  mind,  was  strong  and  original ; 
and  he  could  hold  it  in  view,  till  it  spread  before  him 
in  all  its  parts,  and  unfolded  all  its  connections.  When 
he  was  preparing  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  a 
thousand  associated  ideas  sprang  up,  and  gathered 
round  the  subject ;  and  imagination  stood  ready  to 
furnish  him  Avith  innumerable  delightful  resemblances, 
which  would  often  carry  with  them  the  force  of  argu- 
ments from  analogy,  as  well  as  shed  light  and  beauty 
on  his  conceptions.  Yet  he  did  not  abuse  this  exu- 
berant faculty  by  too  prodigal  a  display  of  it. 

In  his  intellectual  habits  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
remarked  any  singularity.  He  was  a  real  student. 
He  had  that  first  requisite  of  all  true  and  durable 
greatness,  the  habit  of  patient  and  long  continued 
attention.  He  possessed  the  genuine  (fdonorlu,  the 
love  of  labor  for  itself.  He  could  dehght  in  the  driest 
and  most  minute  researches,  as  well  as  in  the  lofty  and 
ethereal  visions  of  fancy.  Like  the  majority  of  men 
of  learning,  he  loved  to  read  more  than  to  think,  and 
18* 
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to  think  more  than  to  Avrile.  He  composed  with 
rapidity,  but  with  intellectual  toil ;  and  his  best  efforts 
were  not  made  without  a  high  degree  of  mental  excite- 
ment. 

His  acquisitions  were,  for  his  years,  preeminently 
great.  Beside  the  studies  peculiar  to  theology,  his 
reading  was  very  extensive  in  metaphysics,  morals, 
biography,  and,  particularly,  literary  history ;  and 
whatever  he  had  once  read  his  memory  made  forever 
his  own.  If  I  were  required  to  state,  in  one  word,  in 
what  branch  of  knowledge  his  excellence  was  most 
conspicuous,  I  should  say  it  was  philology,  —  under- 
standing by  this  word  the  knowledge  of  language  as 
an  instrument  of  thought,  in  all  its  propriety  and  force, 
as  well  as  all  its  shades  and  varieties  of  meaning  ;  in 
its  general  theory,  as  well  as  in  its  modifications  in 
different  countries ;  and,  finally,  in  all  its  grace  and 
beauty,  as  it  is  fitted  to  invest  truth  in  its  richest  and 
most  attractive  dress. 

But  it  was  the  light  which  philology  pours  on  the 
records  of  our  faith  and  hope,  which  gave  it  its  chief 
value  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Buckminster.  It  was  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
which  most  powerfully  seized  and  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, and  engaged  him  in  a  course  of  inquiries  which 
he  never  thought  himself  at  liberty  long  to  desert. 
His  attainments  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
would  not  have  been  thought  lightly  of,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  European  critics.  He  was 
always  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
in  their  original  purity  and  simplicity,  were  to  be  pre- 
served, where  they  are  already  held,  and  recalled, 
where  they  are  lost  or  obscured,  only  by  the  study  of 
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the  Bible  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  sound,  and 
cautions,  and  enh'ghtened  criticism.  One  of  his 
strongest  passions  was  the  desire  to  diffuse  a  love  of 
Biblical  studies ;  and  the  impulse  among  us,  which 
has  been  lately  given  to  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  is, 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  his  exertions 
and  example. 

It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  views 
of  religion  the  inquiries  of  a  mind  so  active,  so  candid, 
so  enlightened,  and  so  pious  as  that  of  Mr.  Buckmin- 
ster  resulted.  It  is  apparent,  from  his  published, 
sermons,  that  the  foundation  of  all  his  opinions  was 
laid  in  the  belief  that  the  great  design  of  the  gospel 
is,  to  produce  a  moral  influence  on  the  human  char- 
acter, to  raise  it  from  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  sin, 
and  fit  it  for  the  pure  and  intellectual  happiness  of 
heaven.  From  this  simple  principle,  so  obvious,  so 
undeniable,  and  yet  so  often  forgotten,  all  his  views 
of  Christianity  took  their  character.  It  necessarily 
follows  from  it  that  all  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the 
gospel,  as  far,  at  least,  as  they  regard  man,  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  motives  and  means,  —  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  except  as  they  are  auxiliary  to  this 
great  end.  Christian  faith,  therefore,  derives  none  of 
its  eflScacy  from  the  number  merely,  much  less  the 
mysticism  and  obscurity,  of  the  articles  we  believe. 
Its  genuineness  and  its  worth  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  energy  and  permanence  of  our  practical  persuasion 
of  those  truths  which  supply  the  strongest  and  most 
affecting  motives  and  encouragements  to  repentance 
and  a  holy  life.  These,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  were,  the  paternal  character  of  God ;  his 
constant   presence   and   overruling   providence ;    the 
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connection  of  his  favor  always  and  only  with  moral 
goodness  ;  the  pardon  of  sin  to  the  penitent  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  his  mission  to  enlighten  and  redeem 
mankind  ;  the  confirmation  of  our  immortality  by  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  the  imparting  of  all  needed 
spiritual  aids  to  assist  our  sincere  exertions  ;  the  just 
and  impartial  retributions  of  eternity  to  all  the  human 
race  according  to  their  deeds.  These,  surely,  are  views 
which  every  Christian  will  acknowledge,  enter  largely 
into  the  grounds  and  support  of  his  faith,  and  hope, 
and  charity.  They  are,  beyond  all  question,  those  on 
which  the  writers  on  vital  religion,  who  are  most  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  have  caught  the  true  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  chiefly  insist.  And  who  Avill  say  that 
any  man,  whose  understanding  acknowledges  and 
whose  heart  is  imbued  with  these  truths,  will  want 
any  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  disciple  of  his 
Saviour  ? 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  ministerial  labors  of 
Mr.  Buckminster  to  produce,  under  the  influence  of 
these  views,  the  practical  religion  of  the  heart  and  life, 
as  it  is  explained  in  the  teaching  and  illustrated  in  the 
example  of  our  Saviour.  How  near  this  purpose  was 
lo  his  heart  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the  closing 
passage  of  his  sermon  "  On  the  mutual  Influence  of 
Knowledge,  Piety,  and  Charity  :  "  "  It  is  the  constant 
object  of  my  wishes  and  prayers,  and  may  it  be  the 
effect  of  my  preaching,  nnder  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  that  noblest  of  charac- 
ters, the  Christian,  whose  love,  as  the  Apostle  describes 
it,  '  abounds  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
judgment,'  who  '  approves  the  things  that  are  excel- 
lent,' and  who  remains  '  sincere  and  without  offence 
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till  the  day  of  Christ,  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God.'  "  These  are  the  words 
with  which  he  closed  his  earthly  labors  in  the  desk  of 
instruction.*'  His  people  bear  him  witness  now,  and, 
I  trust,  will  hereafter  bear  him  witness  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  all  his  preaching  justified  this 
declaration,  and  that  all  his  life  harmonized  with  this 
prayer. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  man  who  entertained  sucli 
views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  should  be  exclusive  or 
intolerant.  Mr.  Buckminster  was  eminently  chari- 
table towards  those  who  differed  from  him  on  specu- 
lative points.  He  fell,  with  all  wide  observers  of 
human  character,  that  great  errors  of  the  understand- 
ing, on  almost  every  subject,  are  consistent  with  up- 
rightness of  heart.  How,  indeed,  can  any  one  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  this  may  be  so  in  religion,  who 
remembers  that  even  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were 
confessedly  full  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension 
before  their  Master's  death  ?  Mr.  Buckminster  could 
extend  his  allection  towards  good  men  of  every  sect 
and  communion.  He  could  acknowledge  in  a  Fene- 
lon,  with  all  his  zeal  for  Iransubstantiation  and  papal 
infallibility,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  lovely  exem- 
plifications of  the  Christian  character  which  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  days  of  St.  John.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever conceive  that  any  part  of  his  or  any  other  man's 
goodness  consisted  in  or  was  necessarily  connected  with, 


*  This  sermon  was  delivered  before  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christ- 
ian Knowledge,  Piety,  and  Charily,"  and  afterwards  altered  and  adapted  to 
his  own  people,  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day  before  lie  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness. 
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his  errors.  He  was,  therefore,  a  steady  opposer  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  not 
only  bedbuse  the  gospel  is  rendered  incredible  by  them 
to  so  many  intelligent  men,  but  because  they  lessen,  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  good  persons,  that  joy  and  peace 
in  believing  which  the  religion  of  Christ  is  fitted  and 
intended  to  impart . 

Of  what  Mr.  Buckminster  was,  and  of  what  he  did, 
his  sermons  are  now  to  be  the  only  permanent  me- 
morial. If  the  effect,  which  some  of  them  will  produce 
"when  read,  may  be  anticipated  from  their  effect  when 
delivered,  it  will  not  often  be  surpassed.  The  remark 
of  Quintilian,  however,  on  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  the  compositions  of 
every  fine  speaker.  There  is  a  certain  charm  thrown 
over  his  thoughts  by  his  manner  while  speaking,  Avhich, 
when  we  read  them,  we  seek  for  in  vain.*  But,  though 
something  of  that  interest  will,  no  doubt,  be  lost,  which 
particular  passages  derived  from  the  liquid  voice,  the 
eloquent  eye,  the  illuminated  countenance,  the  inde- 
scribable animation,  the  variety  and  frequent  pathos 
of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  there  are,  still, 
several  sermons  in  this  collection,  which  will  gain,  by 
being  read,  more  than  they  will  lose ;  and  merits  will 
be  discovered  which  were  overlooked,  or  not  distinctly 
seen,  amidst  the  general  splendor  of  his  eloquence. 

They  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  unite 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  English  and  French 
pulpits.  The  best  English  sermons  are,  no  doubt, 
very  powerful  performances.     There  are  to  be  found 

*  Apparet  placuisse  aliquid,  eo  diccnte,  quod  legentes  non  inveiiimus. 
Lib.  IX.  c.  3. 
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in  them  some  of  the  ablest  defences  of  Christianity, 
the  most  just  and  rational  statements  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  the  most  complete  delineations  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  the  most  learned  and  judicious  illustrations 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  best  and  weightiest  maxims  of 
habitual  conduct,  and  the  deepest  and  most  intimate 
views  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  devotion.  They 
have  almost  every  merit,  as  dissertations  and  essays ; 
but,  considered  as  addresses  intended  for  an  actual 
audience,  they  certainly  have  many  important  defects. 
They  often  fail  of  making  any  other  than  a  very  intel- 
lectual hearer  feel  his  own  personal  interest  in  the 
truths  they  inculcate.  They  are  wanting  in  directness 
and  closeness  of  application.  They  are  studiously 
unimpassioned,  to  a  degree  which  makes  them  often 
appear  cold  and  unimpressive.  Some  exceptions  are 
to  be  made  for  the  sermons  of  Taylor  and  Barrow, 
and  several  writers  of  later  years ;  but  the  general 
character  of  English  pulpit  eloquence,  since  the  Resto- 
ration, has  been  such  as  we  describe.  It  has  been 
produced,  without  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  de- 
sire of  avoiding  those  extravagances  which,  in  the 
limes  of  the  Commonwealth,  brought  religion  into 
disgrace,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unbehef  and 
libertinism  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second. 

It  would  be  opposing  the  decision  of  all  Europe,  to 
deny  the  great  excellencies  of  the  French  sermons. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  compositions  of 
modern  times.  They  abound  in  passages  of  the 
most  splendid  description,  and,  sometimes,  of  the 
truest  pathos.  But  their  eloquence  is  usually  too 
artificial,  too  much  designed  for  mere  stage  effect. 
An    excessive   ambition   of  the   higher   attributes  of 
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eloquence  leads  them  to  constant  overstatements  of 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel.  They  have 
a  want  of  truth  and  nature  in  their  representations 
of  religion  and  of  human  life ;  a  fault  which  no 
other  excellencies  can  redeem.  The  origin  of 
almost  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  may  be 
referred  to  this  tendency  in  men  to  overcharge  their 
statements  of  religion  in  order  to  make  them  dazzling 
and  impressive.  If  we  attend  to  the  arguments  which 
are  brought  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  defend  what 
we  esteem  its  errors,  we  find  them  chiefly  drawn  from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  rhetorical  exaggerations 
contained  in  the  homilies  of  the  early  fathers.  The 
fact,  that  false  eloquence  has  thus  been  the  great  cor- 
rupter of  Christianity,  will  give  a  lesson  of  caution  to 
every  rational  Christian  in  the  employment  of  that 
which  is  real  ;  and  will  lead,  perhaps,  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  higher  forms  of  it  cannot  be  often 
safely  attempted  in  the  pulpit.  Although,  therefore, 
no  one,  who  is  not  wholly  insensible  to  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  can  read  the  best  French  sermons 
without  perpetual  admiration,  yet,  when  they  are  con- 
considered  not  as  a  mere  feast  of  taste,  but  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  improvement  of  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  in  religion,  they  must  be  often  viewed  with  the 
most  serious  disapprobation.  If  we  would  admire 
them  without  reserve,  we  must  regard  them  merely  as 
beautiful  poetry ;  and  read  Bossuet  and  Corneille, 
Massillon  and  Racine,  too  often,  with  very  similar 
emotions. 

That  there  is  nothing  necessarily  irreconcilable  in 
what  is  really  excellent  in  both  these  rival  schools, 
Mr.    Buckminster's  sermons  will,  I  persuade  myself, 
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furnish  a  proof.  They  seem  to  be  the  union  of  truth, 
and  reason,  and  eloquence.  Without  saying  they  are 
faultless,  every  one  will  perceive  in  them  a  strength 
and  originality  of  conception,  a  power  of  delineation, 
a  beauty,  novelty,  and  richness  of  illustration,  which 
proclaim  a  powerful  and  peculiar  mind.  When,  also, 
we  consider  the  seriousness,  the  rationality,  the  earn- 
estness, the  warm  glow  of  devotion  they  everywhere 
exhibit,  the  apostolic  freedom  and  intrepidity  with 
which  sin  and  error,  however  popular  and  fashionable, 
are  denounced  in  them  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  we  recollect  that  they  are  sermons  not  prepared 
for  the  press  by  himself,  but  selected  by  his  friends 
from  among  several  hundreds,  all  written  between  his 
twentieth  and  twenty-eighth  year,  they  will  be  regard- 
ed as  among  the  most  rare  and  admirable  efforts  which 
the  pulpit  has  called  forth. 

I  have  not  attempted  a  formal  description  of  the 
qualities  of  Mr.  Buckminster's  heart.  A  life  of  such 
uniform  purity  and  rectitude,  of  such  devotedness  to 
God,  of  such  disinterested  zeal  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, is  the  surest  pledge  of  its  soundness  and  its  sen- 
sibility. I  might  speak  of  his  perfect  sincerity,  his 
simplicity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  candor  of  disposition. 
I  might  remark  how  little  the  unbounded  admiration 
he  received  impaired  any  of  the  essential  features  of 
his  character.  I  might  attempt,  but  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  in  vain,  to  describe  the  magic  influence  by  which 
he  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  most  devoted 
friends,  by  whom  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
fondest  recollections  and  regrets.  There  are  many 
who  feel,  with  me,  that  his  death  was  the  rupture 
of  some  of  the  strongest  ties  which  the  human  heart 
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can  know.  Even  now,  when  time  has  interposed  to 
subdue  all  the  more  powerful  emotions  of  grief,  there 
are  those  who  delight  to  recall  the  hours  we  have 
passed  with  him,  and  to  dwell  on  those  traits  which 
we  loved  while  living,  and  which  death  cannot  efface 
from  our  memories.  While  we  think  how  important 
to  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  were  the  light  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  weight  of  his  influence,  how 
many  plans  of  improvement  were  connected  with  his 
exertions  and  encouragement ;  when  we  remember 
that  a  mind  so  rich,  so  active,  so  original,  so  elevated, 
is  no  more  to  impart  its  conceptions  to  other  minds  ; 
that  the  voice,  which  has  warmed  so  many  hearts  and 
guided  so  many  steps  to  immortality,  is  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  is  no  more  to  be  heard  in  the  church  of 
God  or  the  circle  of  friendship,  we  are  oppressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  and  are  ready  to  number  it 
among  the  darkest  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Yet  it 
is  ordered  by  better  wisdom  than  ours  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  discern  many  proofs  of  mercy  in  the  time  of  his 
departure.  His  Avish  was  granted  not  to  survive  his 
usefulness.  He  disappeared  in  all  the  brightness  of 
his  honors,  without  any  twilight  coming  over  his  fame. 
We  are  spared  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  beholding 
such  a  mind  in  ruins.  God  can  raise  up  other  instru- 
ments to  effect  his  benevolent  purposes.  Farewell, 
then  !  We  must  say  of  thee,  "  Felix  non  vitae  tan- 
tum  claritate,  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis."  *  May 
the  example  of  a  life  like  thine,  devoted  to  truth,  to 
virtue,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  animate  us 
tp  follow  thy  career  of  piety  and  benevolence,  that,  by 
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the  grace  of  God,  we  may  join  thee  in  another  world, 
where  friendship  will  be  uninterrupted  and  virtue 
eternal. 


From  the  General  Repository  and  Review. 
CHARACTER    OF    MR.    BUCKMINSTER. 


BY    ANDREWS    NORTON. 


It  may  be  useful  to  endeavor  to  embody  the  recol- 
lections which  I  have  yet  fresh  and  vivid  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Buckminster.  I  have  seen  him  in  differ- 
ent situations ;  I  was,  I  may  hope,  in  some  degree 
honored  with  his  friendship.  It  may  be  useful  to 
recall  to  those  who  knew  him  the  memory  of  what  he 
was,  and  to  give  some  impression  of  it  to  those  who 
knew  him  not.  The  life  of  such  a  man  ought  not  and 
will  not  pass  away,  leaving  only  a  momentary  track 
of  glory  behind.  In  one  respect  what  I  have  under- 
taken will  be  an  easy  task.  There  is  nothing  concern- 
ing his  life  or  character,  which  must  not  be  told  ; 
there  is  nothing  which  the  feelings  of  friendship,  or  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  might  make  one  wish 
to  conceal.  In  other  respects  it  will  be  sufficiently 
difficult.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Buckminster  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  one  equally 
loved  and  valued  with  himself. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  whom  our  country  has  produced.  In 
my  opiuion  he  was,  beyond  all  rivalship,  the  most  em- 
inent literary  man  of  all  those  of  whom  she  retains 
only  the  memory.     Yet  I  say  this  of  one  who  Avas  not 
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a  private  and  retired  scholar ;  but  who,  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  short  life,  (he  died  in  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year,)  was  occupied  in  all  the  many  and 
laborious  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  our  metropolis ; 
was  accessible  to  the  claims  which  it  may  easily  be 
thought  that  friends,  and  acquaintance,  and  strangers 
made  upon  the  society  of  such  a  man  ;  and  was,  during 
this  whole  period,  broken  in  upon  by  the  repeated 
attacks  of  that  disease  which  finally  put  an  end  to  a 
life  whose  usefulness  it  had  hardly  been  able  to  inter- 
rupt. His  situation  and  circumstances  forbade  him 
that  laborious  diligence  which  too  often  busies  itself 
about  difficult  and  useless  trifles  ;  but  his  mind  was 
always  vigilant  and  active,  and  quick  to  seize  on  any 
new  thoughts,  and  to  perceive  their  bearing  and  con- 
nection. No  man  better  estimated  the  importance  of 
different  objects  of  attention,  the  value  of  different 
writers,  or  judged  better  what  works  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  what  to  be  studied.  He  did  not  labor  to 
acquire  learning  merely  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  it 
to  the  wonder  of  others,  but  his  studies  were  all  for 
profit  and  usefulness.  In  the  time  which  was  left  him 
by  his  many  interruptions,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  that  one  could  hardly  converse 
with  him  on  any  subject  connected  Avith  his  profession, 
or  with  the  branches  of  elegant  literature,  without 
having  some  new  ideas  suggested,  without  receiving 
some  information,  or  being,  at  least,  directed  how  to 
obtain  it.  Of  his  learning,  his  library,  formed  by  him- 
self, —  which,  for  the  number  of  volumes  it  contained, 
(about  three  thousand,)  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  collected,  certainly  the  most  valuable 
ever  possessed  by  an  individual  in  our  country,  —  was 
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of  itself  no  inconsiderable  proof.  It  was  always  open 
to  the  use  of  his  friends,  and  of  every  literary  man. 
He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  literature  among  us. 
There  is  no  man,  who  knew  him,  no  man  of  letters 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  who  does  not  feel  how  much 
is  lost  in  losing  his  judgment,  the  influence  of  his  ardor 
and  interest,  and  the  hope  of  hearing  his  expressions 
of  pleasure  and  praise. 

His  favorite  stndy  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  was  of  that  class  of  Christians,  who, 
—  while  they  think  that  the  sanction  and  duties  of  our 
religion,  what  it  teaches  and  what  it  requires,  may  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  humblest  mind,  —  yet,  be- 
lieve that  much  thought  and  much  learning  are  neces- 
sary to  understand  correctly  its  early  records.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Scriptures,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  are  to  be  understood  only 
through  the  same  means  of  elucidation  as  are  applied 
to  all  other  writings  of  similar  or  great  antiquity ;  and 
who  consider  that  peculiar  difficulties  attend  their 
study,  from  the  want  of  collateral  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  the  consequent  necessity  of  collecting 
chiefly  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves  a  know- 
ledge of  those  facts  and  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  to  be  illustrated,  and  of  the  language,  or  dialect, 
in  which  they  are  written.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  best  writers  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  especially  those  who  have  appeared 
since  a  new  and  better  era  in  these  studies  has  com- 
menced, and  he  was  familiar  with  the  most  important 
results  of  their  investigation.  The  attention  to  these 
studies  which  is  prevailing  and  increasing  among  us,  is, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  his  example  and 
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influence.  He  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  the  foundation  which  has  lately 
been  established,  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  oiu*  university.  Now  that  we  have 
leisure  to  recollect  all  that  we  have  lost  in  his  death, 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  with  how  much  expectation  and 
interest  we  looked  forward  to  his  fulfilling  this  appoint- 
ment. 

But,  though  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of 
the  loss  which  the  literature  and  theological  science  of 
our  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Buck- 
minster  ;  and,  though  all  who  knew  him,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  with  him,  felt  it,  in  its 
first  shock,  like  the  prostration  and  scattering  of  their 
hopes  and  expectations ;  yet,  for  myself,  I  think  that 
his  loss  as  a  minister  of  religion  is  greater  and  more 
irremediable.  Of  his  public  discourses  I  do  not  fear 
speaking  with  exaggerated  praise,  for  they  were  list- 
ened to  with  delight  and  improvement  by  the  highest 
and  the  humblest  minds.  To  listen  to  them  was  the 
indulgence  and  gratification  of  our  best  affections.  It 
was  to  follow  in  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  It 
was  to  be  present  while  those  truths  were  advancing 
n  all  their  force,  which  we  most  desire  to  see  estab- 
lished, and  those  sentiments  making  a  conquest  of  our 
own  and  every  heart,  which  we  most  desire  to  feel 
and  see  prevailing.  No  one,  who  has  ever  heard  him, 
has  forgotten  the  interest  of  his  manner,  or  can  ever 
forget  that  he  has  gazed  on  the  illumination  of  his 
countenance.  The  power  of  his  talents  is  by  no  means 
to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  his  reputation.  Our 
literary  men  are  few,  and  distant  from  the  rest  of  the 
Avorld,    and   incapable   of    asserting    for   any   object 
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of  their  admiration  the  praise  to  Avhich  he  is  justly 
entitled.  If  we  may  trust  those,  however,  who  are 
well  able  to  judge,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  fairness 
of  our  own  comparison  of  those  sermons  we  have  heard 
with  those  we  have  read,  the  eloquence  of  some  of  our 
preachers  is  not  inferior  to  any  that  may  now  be  found 
in  that  country  which  alone  we  can  acknowledge  as  a 
rival,  and  not  far  below  what  any  country  has  ever 
produced.  And  he,  of  whom  I  speak,  Avas,  beyond 
all  question,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  those  by 
whom  we  have  been  best  instructed  in  truth  and  most 
animated  in  virtue. 

He  considered  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of  our 
connection  with  God,  of  our  immortality,  and  of  the 
sanctions  of  our  duty.  He  viewed  it  as  the. proper 
foundation  of  all  our  prospects  of  happiness  and  all  our 
principles  of  conduct.  He  did  not  regard  religion  as 
any  thing  to  be  addressed  to  men's  minds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  temporary  excitement  of  fervor 
or  terror,  but  as  what  ought  to  be  the  animating  prin^ 
ciple  of  all  our  affections  and  all  our  conduct,  giving 
life,  and  health,  and  vigor  to  the  whole  moral  system. 
It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to  bring  the  lives  of  his 
hearers  into  habitual  subjection  to  the  animating  and 
awful  motives  of  Christianity,  to  connect  them  with 
those  actions  which  we  are  all  of  us  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  to  show  how  they  ought  to  regulate  us 
in  those  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  to  God  and 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  particular  purpose  of  some 
of  his  discourses,  was  to  enforce  the  evidences  of  our 
religion,  especially  those  arising  from  its  internal  excel- 
lence, and  the  character  of  its  founder  and  its  first 
preachers.     One  of  his  sermons  on  the  character  of 
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our  Saviour,  and  some  others  on  those  of  his  apostles, 
are  yet  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  us.  We 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  impression  Avhich  he  gave 
us  of  their  characters,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
it,  the  impression  which  he  gave  us  of  his  own.  In 
these  and  other  discourses  he  fulfilled  that  very  im- 
portant duty  of  a  clergyman,  one  of  those  for  which 
he  is  particularly  set  apart,  the  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  had,  as  has  been  said,  in  no  common 
degree,  the  learning  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
knew  how  to  accommodate  this  learning  to  popular 
use,  and  to  render  it  intelligible  to  such  as  were  not 
familiar  Avith  theological  studies.  Some,  at  least,  of 
those  who  heard  him,  will,  probably,  through  life, 
read  the  Scriptures  with  other  views  than  they  would 
else  have  done,  and  with  far  more  intelligence  and 
satisfaction. 

The  great  influence,  Avhich  he  acquired,  and  the  good 
which  he  effected  as  a  clergyman,  could  have  been 
acquired  and  effected  only  by  one  who  united  his 
talents  and  his  virtues.  As  respects  that  class  of  the 
community  who  are  somewhat  above  the  common 
rank,  the  extent  of  his  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  By 
such  men,  a  preacher  of  even  equal  genius  and  elo- 
quence with  Mr.  Buckminster,  but  without  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith,  the  warmth  of  his  piety,  and  the  irre- 
proachable integrity  of  his  life,  against  which  no 
enmity  ever  whispered  a  suspicion,  might  be  list- 
ened to,  indeed,  but  only  as  a  transient  entertainment; 
and  by  such  men,  a  preacher  of  even  equal  virtue  and 
piety,  but  without  his  commanding  strength  of  intel- 
lect, his  correct  views  of  religion,  and  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  the  proper  modes  of  address. 
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might  be  heard  only  with  patience.  But  no  man 
could  pretend  to  look  down  on  the  intellectual  powers 
of  Mr.  Buckminster.  No  man,  from  any  confidence 
in  his  own  superior  discernment,  could  pretend  to 
regard  with  disrespect  what  he  reverenced,  or  to  think 
lightly  of  what  he  made  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes. 

If  I  were  to  mention  any  virtues  as  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Buckminster,  one  would  be  that 
manliness  of  mind,  which  no  applause  broke  down 
into  any  displays  of  vanity  or  affectation,  which  made 
no  sacrifices  of  honesty  or  of  propriety  to  acquire  any 
man's  favor,  and  which  impressed  all,  Avho  knew  him, 
with  unconstrained  respect.  Another  would  be  his 
forgetfulness  of  self ;  so  that  by  the  frequent  attacks 
of  an  alarming  disease  he  was  never  subdued  into 
complaint  or  despondence.  He  could  not  but  have 
looked  forward  with  some  of  those  apprehensions 
Avhich  all,  who  knew  him,  felt ;  but  they  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  exertions,  or  destroy  his  cheerfulness,  or 
diminish  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  and 
of  all  Avhom  he  had  the  powder  to  benefit. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  prospect 
that  he  had  but  a  short  lime  to  do  good  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Few  of  those  who  heard  him  on  the  day  of  the 
interment  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  took  place  but 
about  a  year  before  he  himself  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  have  forgotten  the  prophetic  foreboding  which 
escaped  him  of  his  own  death.  That  day  was  ren- 
dered yet  more  gloomy  by  our  witnessing  in  him  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  personal 
feeling,  with  which  he  must  have  quoted  the  words  of 
the  Poet,  in  speaking  of  his  departed  brother :  — 
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"0!  'tis  well 
With  him.    But  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour, 
Veil'd  in  thick  darkness,  brings  for  us." 

There  are  those  who,  with  myself,  can  recollect,  as 
if  he  were  yet  living,  his  countenance,  his  manner,  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  accents  of  welcome  and  his 
smile  of  benevolence.  There  are  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  in  Avhom  the  association  is  not  yet  broken, 
that  connected  the  thought  of  him  with  every  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  or  literature,  and  which 
led  them  at  once  to  dwell  on  what  would  be  his  exer- 
tions and  interest  in  its  promotion,  and  his  pleasure  in 
its  success.  It  is  well  for  our  virtue  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  friends  we  have  lost.  There  is  some- 
thing of  brute  insensibility  in  suffering  it  lightly  to 
pass  away.  It  connects  itself  with  and  strengthens 
all  our  better  feelings  and  resolutions.  It  delivers  us 
from  that  debasement  which  is  produced  by  being 
continually  occupied  with  present  objects.  It  carries 
us  back  to  the  past,  when  we  knew  them,  and  directs 
our  view  to  the  future,  when  we  shall  meet  them  again  ; 
and  no  man  can  be  other  than  virtuous  who  often 
reviews  what  has  been,  and  often  anticipates  what  is 
approaching.  The  thought  of  those  whom  we  have 
lost  gives  us  new  interest  in  every  thing  Avhich  we 
remember  them  to  have  approved,  in  every  good  pur- 
pose in  which  they  were  engaged  together  with  us, 
and  in  every  virtue  and  excellence  Avhich  their  friend- 
ship promoted ;  and  it  leads  our  attention  to  that 
world  where  they  now  exist,  and  from  which  we  are 
parted  by  so  thin  a  separation.  With  the  objects  of 
that  world  a  feeling  of  reality  is  connected,  when 
we   believe   that   those    exist   there   whom  we   have 
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known  and  loved.  There,  if  we  live  so  as  lo  deserve 
it,  we  shall  again  be  with  them ;  and  he,  who  in  life 
has  suffered  the  pain  of  separation  from  but  a  few  such 
men  as  Mr.  Buckminster,  may,  when  his  life  shall  end, 
have  more  and  dearer  friends  to  meet  than  those  he 
leaves  behind. 


MEMOIR 


LEVI    FRISBIE 


The  following  Memoir  was  originally  prefixed  to  a  "  Collection  of 
the  Writings  of  Professor  Frisbie,"  published  in  1823.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  transfen-ing  it  to  this  work.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  recast  the  few  expressions  which  relate  to  that  Collection  ;  or  in  any- 
way so  to  alter  it,  as  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  composition  of  later  date. 


LEVI     FRISBIE 


Mr.  Frisbie  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  New  England, 
in  the  year  1784.  His  father  was  a  respectable  cler- 
gyman of  that  place,  distinguished  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness, and  his  sense  of  religion  ;  a  Calvinist.  To 
his  instructions  and  example,  Mr.  Frisbie  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
the  first  implanting  of  those  religious  sentiments, 
which  acquired  strength  as  his  character  strengthened, 
and  even,  early  in  life,  formed  an  essential  part  of 
it.  From  him,  liicewise,  he  derived  the  belief  of 
some  doctrines,  which  his  maturer  reason  rejected. 
These  doctrines,  however,  as  I  have  heard  him  com- 
plain, retained  an  influence  over  his  feelings,  especially 
in  moments  of  despondence,  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  his  faith.  They  tended  to  throw  dark- 
ness and  discomfort  over  his  views  of  the  character 
and  moral  government  of  God,  and  of  the  future  con- 
dition of  man.  His  father's  death  took  place  when 
Mr.  Frisbie  was  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 

After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  in  Ando- 
ver  Academy,  Mr.  Frisbie  was  admitted  a  member  of 
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the  university  in  Cambridge,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  college  year  in  1798.  As  a  student,  he  was  among 
the  most  distinguished  in  his  class  for  his  talents  and 
acquisitions,  and  for  correctness  of  conduct,  integrity, 
and  manliness.  The  salary  of  his  father,  like  that  of 
most  of  our  clergymen,  w^as  scanty.  He  was  unable 
fully  to  supply  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  his  son ;  and  Mr.  Frisbie,  during  the 
whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  while  he  was 
an  undergraduate,  provided  in  part  for  his  own  sup- 
port, by  writing  as  a  clerk,  several  hours  a  day  during 
the  college  terms;  and  by  teaching  a  school  during 
the  vacations  in  winter.  It  has  been  said,  that  Avealth 
constitutes  the  only  aristocracy  in  our  country.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  Talents,  united  with 
correct  morals,  and  good  manners,  pass  unquestioned 
all  the  artificial  barriers  of  society  ;  and  their  claim  to 
distinction  is  recognized  more  Avillingly  than  any  other. 
It  has  been  particularly  the  case  among  the  young 
men  who  form  the  body  of  students  at  our  univer- 
sity, that  wealth  and  parentage  are  of  little  account ; 
and  that  standing  in  their  society  depends,  if  not  alto- 
gether upon  qualities  intrinsically  estimable,  yet,  at 
least,  upon  personal  characteristics.  The  circum- 
stance of  poverty,  therefore,  was  of  no  disadvantage 
to  Mr.  Frisbie,  except  that  it  led  him  to  occupy,  in 
other  Avays,  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  which  he 
might  have  employed  for  intellectual  improvement. 

After  taking  his  first  degree  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
summer  of  1802,  he  removed  to  Concord  in  this  State, 
where  he  resided  for  a  year,  teaching  a  public  school. 
He  immediately  afterwards  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law.     From  his  acuteness,  force  of  mind,  skill  in 
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argument,  and  readiness  and  eloquence  of  expression, 
and  from  the  moral  characteristics  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  he  had 
been  able  to  pursue  the  profession  which  he  had 
chosen,  he  would  have  been  among  the  most  distin- 
guished and  honored  of  its  members.  But  his  pur- 
suits were  suddenly  broken  off,  and  his  prospects 
clouded,  by  an  affection  of  his  eyes,  which  deprived 
him  of  their  use  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

From  this  he  never  afterwards  recovered,  except  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  for  very  short  intervals. 
There  can  be  few  severer  inflictions  of  Providence 
upon  a  young  man  of  ardent,  active,  inquiring  mind, 
looking  forward  to  usefulness  and  honor,  and  conscious 
of  powers  to  attain  what  he  desires.  It  leaves  him  to 
go  abroad  in  society  ;  but  cuts  him  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  all  participation  in  the  interests  and 
hopes  of  his  associates.  When  he  retires  from  them, 
it  is  to  a  melancholy  loneliness,  without  occupation, 
except  what  the  mind,  by  a  strong  and  painful  effort, 
may  be  able  to  furnish  from  its  own  resources.  The 
sufferer  appears  as  other  men,  but  he  is  fettered  by  invi- 
sible chains,  like  the  magic  threads  of  the  sorceress  in 
Thalaba,  which  prevent  him  from  exerting  his  strength, 
though  they  may  sometimes  provoke  him  to  an  unavail- 
ing struggle.  In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Frisbie  felt 
and  acted  like  a  man  and  a  Christian.  He  considered 
his  deprivation  as  a  lesson  from  God  ;  and  derived 
from  it  the  moral  benefits  which  it  was  adapted  to 
afford.  It  served  to  discipline  and  form  his  character, 
by  calling  into  action,  and  strengthening  his  religious 
sentiments  and  principles.  When  his  hopes  of  hon- 
orable distinction  were  apparently  blasted,  and  he  Avas 
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shut  out  from  the  scenes  of  promised  activity  and  use- 
fulness, he  submitted  patiently  to  the  humbler  task 
which  seemed  to  be  assigned  to  him,  and  was  ready 
to  perform  it  faithfully.  He  made  use  of  those  means 
of  improvement  that  were  still  in  his  power ;  and 
during  a  great  part  of  his  subsequent  life  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  by  others  whom  he  could 
with  propriety  call  upon,  some  one  of  whom  was  always 
ready  to  read  to  him.  He  thus  heard  many  books,  both 
in  English  and  Latin.  It  is  consolatory  to  know,  that 
under  the  deprivations  which  he  suffered,  his  virtues, 
talents,  and  industry  gave  him  power  to  render  so 
much  service  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  secure  so  large 
a  share  of  love  and  honor. 

It  Avas  some  years  after  suffering  this  affliction,  that 
he  adopted  a  very  simple  means  of  writing  without 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  an 
account  of  a  writing-machine  for  the  blind,  described 
in  Rees's  Cyclopedia.  This  machine  consists  of  a 
square  frame,  to  be  placed  over  paper,  in  which  a 
ruler  is  so  adjusted  as  to  slide  upward  or  downward, 
guiding  the  hand  of  the  blind  person  to  form  written 
lines  on  the  paper,  at  proper  distances,  by  means  of 
a  pencil.  It  naturally  occurred  to  Mr.  Frisbie,  that 
having  a  great  advantage  over  the  blind,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  guide  his  hand  by  a  ruler  laid 
on  the  paper  ;  and  that  he  could  thus  write  without 
a  painful  use  of  his  eyes.  Upon  trial,  something 
broader  than  a  ruler,  as  a  thin  octavo  volume,  Avas 
found  more  convenient.  He  accordingly  wrote  much 
in  this  manner  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  I 
mention  the  fact,  because,  simple  as  the  method  may 
appear  when  pointed  out,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
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met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  person  partially  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  to  whom  it  had  occurred 
from  his  own  reflection.  Yet  it  may  occasion  very 
considerable  difference  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness 
of  one  suffering  under  this  affliction.  An  important 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  individuals 
might  often  be  affected  by  apparently  trifling  means, 
which  seem  to  be  overlooked  from  their  very  sim- 
plicity and  obviousness. 

The  familiar  letters  of  a  literary  man,  when  used 
with  that  scrupulous  judgment  and  delicacy  which  the 
case  requires,  may  often  afford  the  means  of  giving, 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  an  insight  into  his  char- 
acter and  pursuits.  But  I  have  not  this  resource  at 
command.  In  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes,  Mr.  Frisbie  was,  for  many  years,  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  his  friends.  I  have  seen  but  two  of  his 
letters,  (which  were  addressed  to  myself,)  written 
subsequently  to  that  misfortune.  I  Jiave  read  a  con- 
siderable number  written  previously.  They  were 
very  creditable  to  him,  considering  the  early  age  dur- 
ing which  they  were  composed,  giving  a  natural  and 
lively  view  of  his  feelings,  occupations,  and  purposes  ; 
such  as  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  had  drawn 
by  himself,  when  his  mind  and  his  style  were  more 
matured.  From  one  of  the  latest,  addressed  to  his 
father,  I  will  give  two  passages,  both  of  which  seem 
to  me  characteristic  ;  and  the  latter  to  be  marked  with 
strong  good  sense.     The  date  is  July  31st,  1803. 

"  When  I  first  came  in  town,  I  was  rather  sober 
than  otherwise,  and  of  course  not  over  polite  to  any 
one.  This  conduct,  though  perfectly  inadvertent,  has, 
I  find,  been  of  essential  service  to  me.     It  established 
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my  character,  as  one  not  scrupulous  in  attention  to 
ceremony,  nor  very  familiar  in  my  general  intercourse 
with  the  world.  I  have  been  able  therefore  to  be  as 
independent  as  I  pleased,  without  giving  otfence,  or 
exciting  any  unpleasant  reflections." 

"  That  is  the  best  education,  which  fits  us  best  for 
the  stations  we  are  destined  to  sustain  in  life.  And  as 
this  cannot  be  fully  known  during  the  period  of  youth, 
it  is  consequently  of  much  more  importance  to  strength- 
en the  understanding,  and  assist  it  to  distinguish  objects 
properly,  and  reason  upon  them  justly,  than  to  croAvd 
the  memory  with  a  heap  of  undigested  facts,  which 
most  probably  will  never  be  of  any  service.  If  the 
mind  be  early  taught  to  reason  on  those  ideas  which 
it  has,  and  to  comprehend  them  in  their  several  rela- 
tions, it  will  easily  distinguish  v/hat  kind  of  informa- 
tion is  wanting,  and  acquire  it,  at  the  proper  period, 
with  facility  and  advantage.  In  choosing  pursuits  for 
a  child,  I  should  not  so  much  consider  what  would  be 
most  useful  to  know  when  a  man,  as  what  was  best 
fitted  to  exercise  the  reason,  and  gradually  unfold  and 
invigorate  the  understanding ;  because  knowledge  is 
easily  acquired  at  any  time ;  but  wisdom,  unless  it 
early  become  a  habit,  never  will.  If  we  only  learn 
while  young,  we  shall  do  nothing  else  all  our  lives  ; 
and  shall  hardly  know  that  we  are  capable  of  any 
thing  else  than  merely  receiving  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  others.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  practice  of  learning 
children  so  much,  and  exercising  their  minds  so  little, 
that  we  often  observe  those,  who  were  judged  to  be 
possessed  of  sprightly  capacities,  and  to  bid  fair  for 
eminence,  shortly  lose  the  rank  they  held  in  childhood, 
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and  sink  into  insignificance  ;  while  those  who,  at  this 
early  period,  were  considered  as  dull,  afterwards 
shine  forth  as  their  superiors.  The  original  distinct- 
ion was  probably  just;  but  it  has  been  changed  by 
the  faults  in  the  education  of  the  former.  The  fond 
parent  or  instructor,  delighted  with  the  brilliant  readi- 
ness of  the  child,  and  the  child  delighted  with  the  ap- 
probation lavished  upon  its  genius,  mutually  engage 
to  destroy  it.  Every  thing  must  be  taught  it;  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, history,  &c.,  are  all  heaped  upon  each  other  ; 
till  at  length  the  mind  breaks  down,  like  a  young  tree 
overburdened  by  a  load  of  fruit.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  stupid  companion,  on  whom  sentence  has  been 
passed,  '  Oh  he  will  never  be  any  thing,'  is  neglected 
and  left  to  himself.  He  acquires  in  consequence  few 
ideas,  but  what  he  does  acquire,  are  adapted  to  his 
years,  for  they  are  of  his  own  acquisition.  Leisure 
and  necessity  lead  him  to  reason  upon  the  little  objects 
he  observes  ;  and  this  slowly  expands  and  strengthens 
his  mind,  increases  his  talent  for  observation,  and 
leads  him  gradually  to  exercise  his  understanding  on 
things  of  more  importance.  Thus  he  outstrips  his 
shining,  learned  companion ;  and  the  world  wonders 
what  can  have  occasioned  the  change." 

Being  unable  to  pursue  his  professional  studies,  Mr. 
Frisbie  accepted  the  place  of  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard 
University,  at  the  commencement  of  the  college  year 
in  September,  1805.  He  came  into  office  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Nichols,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols  of 
Portland,  and  Mr.  Farrar,  now  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, who  accepted  different  tutorships,  and  with 
Mr.  Nurse,  now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nurse  of  Ellsworth, 
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who  took  the  office  of  hbrarian.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ware 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  whole  "Immediate  Gov- 
ernment" (as  it  is  called)  of  the  University  had,  with 
two  exceptions,  been  thus  changed.  The  gentlemen, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  found  the  college  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  and  great  relaxation  of  discipline,  arising 
from  various  causes.  After  a  severe  struggle,  they 
restored  it  to  a  different  condition,  and  gave  it  an  im- 
pulse and  character  which  it  long  retained.  There 
has,  probably,  never  been  a  set  of  men,  to  whom  it 
has  been  more  indebted. 

It  was  in  the  year  1807,  while  residing  as  a  gradu- 
ate at  Cambridge,  that  I  formed  that  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Frisbie,  which  subsequently  ripened  into 
intimacy  and  friendship.  I  found  him  in  a  society,  in 
which  I,  afterwards,  spent  many  pleasant  and  many 
useful  hours.  It  was  composed  of  the  younger  officers 
of  the  university,  and  of  one  or  two  other  gentlemen 
residing  at  the  institution  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr. 
Farrar.  The  place  of  INIr.  Nurse  was  shortly  after 
this  time  supplied  by  one,  whose  memory  dwells  in 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Cooper  Thacher.  For  several  years, 
some  of  us  who  formed  this  society  Avere  together 
almost  every  day,  and  every  evening.  There  was 
among  us  an  intercourse  of  mind  and  feeling,  the  most 
unrestrained  and  grateful.  We  were  too  familiar,  and 
there  was  too  much  of  good-humored  raillery,  for  any 
one  to  suffer  himself  to  indulge  in  pretension,  or  arti- 
ficial display.  Our  manners  towards  each  other  were 
formed  only  on  mutual  regard  and  respect.      Some 
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Others  of  our  number,  as  well  as  Mr.  Frisbie,  were  more 
or  less  unable  to  use  their  eyes  for  study ;  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  therefore  for  one  gentleman  to  read  aloud 
to  us  when  together.  We  afterwards,  perhaps,  engaged 
in  conversation,  suggested  by  what  had  been  read; 
and  often  in  animated  discussions  of  different  topics  of 
taste,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  the  evidences  and  doc- 
trines of  religion.  It  was  a  play  of  mind  in  which  great 
dexterity  Avas  displayed  by  some  of  the  combatants ;  but 
in  which  it  was  rare  indeed  that  the  feelings  of  any,  the 
least  skilful,  were  wounded.  It  Avas  an  admirable 
intellectual  discipline,  well  adapted  to  strengthen 
those  habits  of  acute  discrimination  and  facility  of 
expression,  for  which  Mr.  Frisbie  was  distinguished. 
May  I  add  likewise,  that  there  was  in  the  society  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  a  high  moral  tone  and  a  correct- 
ness of  principle,  which,  acting  reciprocally  upon  its 
members  were  favorable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  he  displayed. 

After  thus  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fris- 
bie, I  was  absent  for  some  time  from  Cambridge. 
Upon  his  return  thither,  after  a  vacation,  I  received  a 
lively  and  pleasant  letter  from  him,  dated  October 
13th,  1809  ;  of  which  I  will  give  a  short  passage,  as 
showing  how  he  himself  thought  and  felt  respecting 
the  society  I  have  described. 

"  Here  I  found ,  with  whom  I  could  be  tol- 
erably well  pleased,  could  I  forget  whom  we  might 
have  had  in  his  stead.  I  hate  this  succession  of  stran- 
gers; I  hate  to  make  a  turnpike  of  my  heart,  where 
every  traveller  just  throws  down  his  toll  of  ceremonious 
civility  and  passes  on.  We  had  begun  to  feel  so  har- 
monious and  united,  that  it  was  provoking  to  have 
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onr  circle  broken  by  the  loss  of  any  of  its  parts.  It 
was  like  taking  a  keystone  from  an  arch,  which  has 
been  nicely  adjusted  and  cemented,  and  introducing 
another,  that  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  can  never  be 
made  to  suit  the  place.     However,  we  go  on  very 

smoothly  as  yet,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that will 

be  the  firm  advocate  of  vigorous  measures."  * 

In  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nichols,  he  says  : 

"  My  recollections  and  impressions  concerning  Mr. 
Frisbie,  as  a  member  of  that  social  circle  in  which  you 
first  met  him  at  Cambridge,  are  similar,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, to  your  own.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  so  long  in  the  society  of  one,  who  possessed  such 
resources  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  his 
friends  in  the  native  fertility  of  his  mind.  He  was 
usually  ready  for  all  subjects  ;  if  not  in  every  instance 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them,  yet  with  great 
acuteness  and  strength  of  mind,  and  with  that  habitual 
good  sense  and  freedom  from  sophistry,  Avithout  which 
I  apprehend  that  it  were  hardly  possible  that  intelligent 
men  should  be  long  gratified  with  the  mere  display  of 
intellectual  powers.  It  were  difficult  to  say  too  much 
of  his  talents  in  conversation,  especially  his  habitual 
clearness,  fluency,  and  elegance  of  expression." 

During  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
Mr.  Frisbie  wrote  the  following  lines  in  the  form  of 
an  epitaph  upon  himself.  They  have  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  were  circulated,  among  his  friends,  who 
thought  them  a  spirited  and  amusing,  though  very  ex- 
travagant caricature.  The  postcript  was  written  by 
him  in  the  character  of  his  friend,  Professor  Farrar. 

*  As  an  officer  of  the  college  government. 
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Here  lies  an  odd  fellow  as  ever  was  seen, 
A  compound  of  folly,  of  sense,  and  of  spleen  ; 
Dogmatical,  positive,  ne'er  at  a  stand, 
The  affairs  of  the  state,  lie  'd  decide  out  of  hand : 
Nice  points  in  the  schools  lie  would  settle  at  once  ; 
Who  his  reasons  saw  not  was  put  down  for  a  dunce. 
Yet,  ofttimes,  tlie  veriest  trifle  about. 
He  would  doubt  and  consider,  consider  and  doubt; 
And  at  last,  having  acted,  would  fret  for  an  hour, 
That  to  change  but  once  more  was  now  out  of  his  power. 
In  company  too,  if  he  ever  came  there, 
Now  polite  as  a  lord,  now  uncouth  as  a  bear ; 
Now  his  compliments  flew,  very  fine  and  well  hit, 
Yet  'twas  not  to  please  others,  but  shew  his  own  vnt : 
Sometimes  he  was  pleasant  and  cheerful  enough ; 
Then  for  hours  he  did  nothing  but  scowl  and  take  snuff. 
Now  he  talked  you  to  death,  with  high  spirits  half  mad ; 
Then  mute  as  a  fish,  he  sat  moping  and  sad ; 
If  sitting  it  might  be,  for  still  at  the  best. 
He  would  sprawl  himself  out  over  three  cliairs  at  least. 
Though  eccentric  in  all  things,  yet  like  a  mill-horse, 
It  made  him  quite  sick  to  go  out  of  his  course. 
All  strangers  alike  were  his  utter  aversion ; 
Because  they  compelled  him  to  make  an  exertion. 
And  though  all  their  censures,  in  truth,  lie  despised, 
Tliere  was  nothing  on  earth  like  praise  that  he  prized. 
If  it  seemed  but  sincere,  though  'twas  never  so  gross, 
His  vanity  such,  he  would  swallow  the  dose. 
Then  to  crown  all  his  folly,  and  let  the  world  know  it, 
He  took  in  his  head  to  set  up  for  a  poet : 
Conundrums  and  ditties  he  jingled  in  rhyme ; 
And  when  love  fired  his  muse  he  was  quite  the  sublime. 
So  tender  his  heart,  if  tlie  truth  I  must  speak, 
He  would  fall  in  love  four  or  five  times  in  a  week : 
Yet,  it  being  so  soft,  very  slight  was  the  pain, 
For  the  wound,  soon  as  made,  closed  together  again. 
In  short,  Sir,  his  fancy  was  folly  disjointed : 
His  feeling,  mere  gloom,  grown  from  pride  disappointed ; 
His  talk  through  extravagance  loomed  into  sense. 
As  an  ant  seems  an  elephant,  seen  through  a  lens. 
You  have  heard  he  was  frank ;  no  mistake  can  be  greater ; 
He  had  something  of  impudence  mixed  with  ill-nature. 
21 
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He  made  for  his  friends  so  much  trouble  while  here, 
I  'm  afraid  now  he 's  gone,  they  will  scarce  shed  a  tear. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

But  'tis  possible  still,  that  there  yet  may  be  one, 

Who  will  say  with  a  sigh,  as  he  leans  o'er  this  stone ; 

It  is  true  he  had  faults,  but  he  ne'er  would  defend  them. 

And  what  is  still  better,  at  least  wished  to  mend  them. 

He  rarely  meant  wrong,  if  he  rarely  did  right ; 

But  what  sprung  from  caprice,  was  oft  set  down  to  spite. 

"  Dogmatical,  positive : "  true,  I  must  own  it ; 

But  then  he  'd  acknoAvledge  an  error  when  shown  it. 

"  In  company,"  though  he  was  rather  uneven. 

Yet  there  too  his  ratio  was  full  four  to  seven ; 

His  spirits  amused,  and  to  give  him  his  due, 

When  we  laughed  at  his  follies,  he  laughed  at  them  too. 

But  to  lounge  at  his  ease,  oh  !  how  truly  he  loved; 

My  books  and  my  glasses  full  often  have  proved. 

If  to  strangers  averse,  yet  his  friends  were  all  dear; 

For  his  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  tongue  was  sincere. 

I  confess  he  loved  praise,  yet  "  his  vanity  such ! "  — 

This  epitaph-maker,  no  doubt,  had  as  much. 

As  to  fancy,  I  'm  certain  of  that  he  'd  enough, 

For  half  of  his  notions  were  made  of  her  stuff. 

"  His  feelings,"  alas  !  they  might  gloomy  appear : 

Once  his  prospects  were  bright,  his  horizon  was  clear : 

If  his  eye  here  and  there,  a  thin  cloud  might  behold, 

Hope  played  on  its  edges,  and  tinged  them  with  gold. 

But  darker  they  grew,  and  still  wider  they  spread, 

Till  hope  sunk  to  earth,  and  the  prospect  all  fled. 

No  more  shall  I  hear  him  come  timibling  up  stairs  ; 

Or  see  him  stretched  out  over  thi-ee  or  four  chairs ; 

When  my  crackers  and  apples  all  roll  o'er  the  floor, 

Or  my  maps  rattle  down,  I  shall  scold  him  no  more. 

Though  he  grieved  me  much  here,  still  I  wish  him  here  yet, 

And,  now  he  is  gone,  all  his  faults  I  forget. 

When  I  sit  all  alone,  and  the  night  is  so  still, 

He  crosses  my  mind,  let  me  do  what  I  will. 

I  lean  on  my  hand,  and  I  half  heave  a  sigh. 

And  I  feel  a  tear  starting  to  moisten  my  eye. 
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From  1805  to  1811,  Mr.  Frisbie  discharged  the 
duties  of  Latin  tutor.  He  was  then  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  language  ;  his  duties,  however, 
continuing  nearly  the  same.  The  latter  office  he 
retained  till  1817. 

As  an  officer  of  the  college,  he  habitually  felt  the 
importance  of  strict  and  steady  discipline,  as  essential 
to  its  respectability  and  usefulness.     At  our  colleges 
a  large  number  of  young  men  are  brought  together  at 
the  most  hazardous  period  of  life.     They  are  trusted 
very  much  to  themselves,  at  a  time  when  the  habits 
are  unformed  ;    and  Avhen  the  passions,  "  the  glory 
and  disgrace  of  youth,"  are  putting  forth  their  strength, 
and  most  need  direction  and  control.    They  have  just 
been  released  from  the  restraints  of  a  school,  and  the 
immediate  personal  superintendence   of   parents  and 
masters.     A   great  pressure  has  been  taken  off,  and 
the    operation   of  new  and  strong  motives  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  in  order  to  supply  its 
place.    They  are  commonly  at  an  age,  when  little  can 
be  expected  from  the  influence  of  merely  prudential 
considerations,  derived  from  just  and  far-sighted  views 
of  life,  unless  these  are  strengthened  by  intimate  con- 
nection with  others  of  a  different  kind.    It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  the  governors  of  such  institutions,  to  give 
a  moral  and  religious  character  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment, by  the  influence  of  their  example,  by  discoun- 
tenancing and  expelling  vice,  and  by  those  direct  and 
indirect  appeals,  which   may  be  made   effectually  to 
the  best  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  young.     They 
should  keep  constantly  in  view  the  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  suffer  no  one  to  remain  a  member,  who  is 
not  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  sent  to  it. 
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Enlarged  conceptions  of  learning,  of  its  extent  and 
utility,  and  a  disinterested  love  of  literary  labor  and 
intellectual  improvement,  should  be  communicated  to 
those  under  their  care.  Full  occupation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  that  youthful  activity  and  restlessness  of  mind, 
which  there  is  so  much  danger  will  waste  itself  in  folly 
and  mischief.  There  should  be  in  our  colleges,  a  watch- 
ful, ever-active  principle  of  progression  and  improve- 
ment. The  continually  increasing  demands  of  our 
country  should  be  fulfilled  and  anticipated  ;  and,  at  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  esteemed  but  ill-judged  praise 
of  such  an  institution,  to  say,  that  it  has  not  degenerated. 
The  governors  of  our  colleges,  should  know,  that  they 
have  more  to  answer  for  than  other  men  ;  that  to  them 
is  committed 

"  a  nation's  trust, 
The  niuture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge." 

Such  establishments  should  be  consecrated  ground, 
inspiring  thoughts  of  study  and  seclusion,  and  bearing 
throughout  a  moral  and  intellectual  aspect.  They 
must  be  pervaded  by  a  strong  literary  spirit,  which 
shall  make  every  member  feel  its  influence ;  throwing 
off  those  who  are  incapable  of  feeling  it.  This  is  re- 
quired not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  as  a  barrier  to 
the  moral  evils,  which,  without  it,  will  be  continually 
pressing  in,  and  spreading  corruption.  It  constitutes, 
in  great  part,  the  best  discipline  of  a  college,  its  pre- 
ventive discipline.  Without  it,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  such  an  institution  should  not  be  a  seat  of  disor- 
der, extravagance,  dissipation,  and  vice.  Then  it  will 
be  a  fountain  continually  pouring  bitter  waters  through 
the  land.  What  ought  to  have  been  a  source  of  good 
will  become  a  source  of  evil.    The  corruption  will  fall 
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upon  those  who  are  the  hopes  of  society ;  and  the 
next  bhghted  generation  will  suffer  ;  though  perhaps 
they  may  not  trace  the  mischief  to  its  cause. 

It  was  with  such  sentiments,  and  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility which  thoy  produced,  that  Mr.  Frisbie 
acted  as  an  officer  of  the  college.  He  was  always 
solicitous,  that  the  college  should  be  governed  by  that 
firm,  vigilant,  regular,  unintermitted  discipline,  which 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  offences,  Avithout  the 
dread  of  severe  punishment.  But  when  any  circum- 
stances rendered  severe  punishment  necessary,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  his  share  in  the  duty  of  inflicting  it ; 
though  I  believe  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  has 
seldom  cost  any  one  so  much.  I  have  known  it  to 
affect  seriously  his  spirits  and  health. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Frisbie  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine 
Saltonstall  Mellen,  daughter  of  John  Mellen,  Esq.,  of 
Cambridge.  This  lady  is  still  living  ;  and  I  will  there- 
fore only  say,  that  in  her  he  found  a  most  dear  and 
valued  friend.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frisbie  had  but  one 
child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 

In  1817,  likewise,  Mr.  Frisbie  was  inaugurated  as 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  I  will  not  here  add 
any  thing  to  what  may  be  found  elsewhere,  respecting 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office.  In  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  volume,  I  have  given  some  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  lectures.  These 
may  afford  an  imperfect  notion  of  his  modes  of 
thinking,  and  style  of  lecturing ;  but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  they  appear  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages. From  the  inconvenience  which  he  always  suf- 
fered in  using  his  eyes,  he,  in  general,  wrote  only  the 
heads  of  his  lectiures ;  and  this  very  briefly,  so  as  even 

21* 
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to  furnish  but  an  imperfect  synopsis.  He  habitually 
expressed  himself  on  abstract  subjects,  as  well  as 
others,  with  so  much  fluency  and  correctness,  that 
these  short  notes  were  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
his  lectures  were  heard  with  additional  interest,  on 
account  of  their  possessing  so  much  of  the  freshness 
and  animation  of  extempore  speaking.  On  some 
topics,  however,  he  occasionally  wrote  his  thoughts 
more  at  length  on  loose  papers.  These  papers  are 
what  I  have  principally  used  ;  sometimes  combining 
together  what  I  found  on  separate  pieces,  written  at 
different  times.  I  should  hardly  have  been  able  to 
execute  the  task  at  all,  but  from  my  familiarity  with 
his  opinions  and  reasonings  ;  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  reading  and  meditating  being  often  discussed 
by  us  in  conversation.  Whether  I  have  judged  wisely 
in  preparing  what  I  have  done  for  publication,  must 
be  determined  by  others.  I  was  desirous,  and  I  found 
it  was  the  wish  of  many,  that,  if  possible,  some  few 
fragments  should  be  preserved  of  lectures  which  were 
heard  with  so  much  interest. 

Beside  the  two  courses  of  lectures  from  which  I 
have  given  some  passages,  Mr.  Frisbie  delivered  two 
others ;  one  on  natural  theology,  and  the  other  on  the 
principles  of  government,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  particularly  regret  that  the 
notes  of  this  last  course  were  too  imperfect,  for  me 
to  venture  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  present  work. 
These  lectures  were  distinguished  by  original  and 
striking  views,  and  a  just  exposition  of  principles, 
which  it  is  important  should  be  well  understood  in  our 
country.  Mr.  Frisbie,  himself,  had  thought  of  giving 
them  to  the  public. 
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There  was  a  resemblance  between  the  opinions  and 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Frisbie  on  the  subjects  of  morals  and 
those  of  Professor  Brown.  The  lectures  of  the  latter 
were  read  by  Mr.  Frisbie  during  his  last  sickness,* 
having  but  just  before  been  received  in  this  country. 
I  found  him  one  day  engaged  in  their  perusal,  and 
asked  him  how  he  was  pleased  with  them.  His  an- 
swer was ;  "  I  ought  to  be  pleased  with  them  ;  for  he 
has  what  I  considered  some  of  my  best  thoughts." 
The  religious  sentiment,  and  fine  moral  eloquence  of 
some  portions  of  these  lectures,  could  not  but  be  de- 
lightful to  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Frisbie's.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  he  esteemed  their  author  very  highly,  as 
a  writer  of  what  may  be  called  pure  metaphysics.  I 
had  formerly  read  to  him  Professor  Brown's  first 
pamphlet  on  Cause  and  Effect ;  and  he  had  afterwards 
heard  his  later  enlarged  work,  on  the  same  subject. 
He  thought  his  style  too  diffuse,  and  his  expressions 
not  unfrequently  obscure ;  and  he  regarded  the  latter 
circumstance  as  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
notions  of  the  writer  not  being  well  defined  and  settled 
in  his  own  mind. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  I  returned  to  fix  my  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge,  after  having  been  for  some  months 
absent.  I  had  looked  forward  to  enjoying  again, 
under  peculiarly  pleasant  circumstances,  the  society 
of  a  friend,  Avith  whom  I  had  been,  for  many  years, 
intimately  connected.  But  I  was  struck  by  the  change 
in  Mr.  Frisbie's  appearance,  and  pained  by  the  account 
which  he  gave  me  of  his  health.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, did  not  for  a  long  lime  subsequent  apprehend 

*  It  was  a  symptom  of  this  disease,  that  Mr.  Frisbie  Was  able  to  use  his 
eyes  much  more  than  he  could  while  in  health. 
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that  his  life  was  in  danger.  His  disease,  Avhich  was  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  was  indicated  by  such  ob- 
scure symptoms,  as  not  to  be  clearly  ascertained  till  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death. 

But  from  the  period  which  I  have  mentioned,  he,  on 
the  whole,  was  gradually  declining  ;  his  disease  giving 
his  friends  those  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  which 
leave  so  much  to  be  remembered,  and  so  little  to  be 
told.  For  some  months  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  was  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  recovery. 
While  in  health,  he  had  felt  rather  more  than  common 
apprehension  of  death,  partly  from  some  accidental 
circumstances,  partly  from  his  high  notions  of  duly, 
acted  upon  by  those  gloomy  religious  impressions,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  partly  from  a  tend- 
ency to  depression,  produced  by  physical  causes.  But 
death,  as  it  appeared  more  distinctly  in  view,  lost  its 
terrors.  When  his  disease  assumed  an  alarming  char- 
acter, he  spoke  to  me  openly  of  its  probable  termina- 
tion ;  and  asked,  if  knowing  his  former  feelings,  I 
should  have  expected  him  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  it  so  calmly.  He  was  ready  and  desirous  to  con- 
verse upon  all  those  high  themes  of  speculation,  which 
relate  to  the  realities  beyond  the  grave.  He  looked 
forward  to  them  with  a  calm  feeling  of  certainty.  His 
mind  was  at  once  tranquillized  and  awed  by  the  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  sepa- 
rated from  the  present  objects  of  his  affections,  he 
might  be  existing  in  a  far  holier  and  happier  state, 
with  new  powers  and  enlarged  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  rode  out,  for  the 
last  time,  with  Professor  Farrar,  and  called  upon  a 
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gentleman  in  ibe  neighborhood.  The  principal  object 
of  his  visit  was  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  for 
some  favors  which  he  had  received  from  this  gentle- 
man early  in  life.  He  then  asked  to  see  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Thacher,  which  is  in  his  possession.  After  look- 
ing at  it  for  some  time,  he  observed,  "  I  shall  probably 
soon  be  with  him."     This  was  on  Saturday. 

During  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  an 
abscess  broke  upon  his  lungs.  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  on  Sunday  morning,  and  heard  him,  for  the  last 
time,  speak  of  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
died  on  Tuesday,  July  9th.  The  last  act  of  his  life 
was  an  expression  of  affection  to  his  aged  mother, 
who  was  adjusting  his  pillow. 


To  the  preceding  account,  I  am  permitted  to  add 
the  following  extract  from  a  long  letter,  with  which  I 
have  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  *  who  knew  Mr. 
Frisbie  most  intimately ,  and  to  Avhom  I  applied  for 
information. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Norton. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  I  conceive,  to  add  materially 
to  your  information  respecting  Mr.  Frisbie.  Though 
I  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  friendship  earher, 
and  for  a  longer  period,  than  you  did  ;  yet  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  life  are  probably  better  known  to 
you  than  to  me;  and  from  your  frequent  means  of 
observation,  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  mind  and 
character  must  have  been  more  accurately  marked  by 
you.  Yet  if  you  should  be  able,  in  any  important 
respect,  to  extend  your  views  of  him  by  any  thing 

*  Daniel  Appleton  White,  Esq.,  Salem. 
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which  it  is  in  my  power  to  suggest,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly omit  giving  you  some  of  the  recollections,  which 
occur  to  me,  especially  as  to  those  portions  of  his  life, 
which  did  not  fall  under  your  observation. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Frisbie  commenced  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  university.  The  relation,  which 
I  sustained  to  his  class,  led  me  to  attend  with  more  in- 
terest to  his  literary  progress,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship,  which  I  have  ever  regarded  as  among 
the  blessings  of  my  life.  His  religious  and  moral 
principles,  as  well  as  habits,  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  before  he  left  home.  He  was  blest  with  a 
father,  Avho  was  in  all  respects  qualified  to  lead  his 
mind  to  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  believe  he  had  all  the 
sensibility  of  conscience  and  purity  of  life,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  son,  who  always  seemed  conscious  of 
a  tribunal  within,  that  led  him  scrupulously  to  avoid, 
not  only  whatever  appeared  to  be  wrong,  but  every 
thing  Avhich  he  did  not  feel  assured  was  right. 

The  love  of  virtue,  and  regard  to  duty,  Avhich  ren- 
dered Mr.  Frisbie  an  object  of  universal  respect  among 
his  companions  at  college,  were  associated  with  such 
candor  and  frankness  of  disposition,  and  generosity  of 
conduct,  that  he  equally  gained  their  affection  and  con- 
fidence. Nor  was  his  influence,  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  lost  upon  the  university.  Alone,  he  might  not 
have  produced  any  visible  effect,  but  together  with 
others  of  similar  dispositions,  he  contributed  essentially 
to  diffuse  just  sentiments,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
character  among  the  students.  It  is  well  remembered 
by  those  who  were  then  members  of  the  college  gov- 
ernment, that  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
which  he  held  a  preeminent  rank,  acquired  a  repula- 
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tioii  at  that  time  unexampled,  for  their  ardor  in  the 
pursuit  of  hterary  and  moral  excellence,  and  for 
uniting  with  a  manly  independence  of  conduct,  an 
honorable  respect  for  the  authority  of  college. 

Mr.  Frisbie  was,  at  this  lime,  remarkable  for  his 
attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  for  the  taste  and 
elegant  fluency  of  language,  which  he  displayed  in 
rendering  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  into  English. 
His  natural  eloquence,  indeed,  early  manifested  itself, 
and  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.     He  was 
truly  respectable   in  every  department  of  learning; 
and  with  his  clear  perception,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, and  strong  reasoning  powers,  he  was  capable  of 
excelling  in  any  of  the  sciences.    But  being  richly  en- 
dowed with  imagination  and  sensibility,  he  was  per- 
haps inclined  to  regard  the  Avorks   of  the   material 
world,  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  which  he  was 
so  susceptible,  rather  as  objects  of  taste,  than  as  sub- 
jects of  minute  science.     And  in  his  estimate  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  he  appeared  to  place  those  first  in  dignity 
and  usefulness,  which  more  immediately  respect  the 
mind,  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, the  social  nature,  duties,  and  destination  of  man. 
In  this  preference,  he  concurred  in  opinion  with  the 
great  British  moralist,  and  exemplified  in  himself  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Life  of  Milton  :    "The  knowledge  of 
external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent 
business  of  the  human  mind.    Whether  we  provide  for 
action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful 
or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religipus  an^  moral 
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knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those 
examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  to 
prove  by  events,  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all 
times  and  of  all  places  ;  we  are  perpetually  moralists, 
but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance." 

Few,  I  beheve,  ever  a.cquired  clearer  ideas  on  the 
subjects  of  knowledge  here  recommended,  or  were 
better  provided  for  action  or  conversation,  for  giving 
pleasure  or  being  useful,  and  for  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life  than  Mr.  Frisbie.  To  become  thus  accom- 
plished, appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  the  highest 
object  of  education.  That  honor  alone  was  dear  to 
him,  which  follows  genius  and  virtue,  employed  in 
promoting  human  happiness.  Pursuing  with  ardor 
and  diligence  the  studies  in  which  he  delighted,  while 
he  treated  none  with  neglect,  he  succeeded  in  gratify- 
ing his  honorable  ambition,  and  qualifying  himself  to 
be  a  benefactor  and  ornament  to  society. 

Mr.  Frisbie  was  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  his  health  allowed  him 
to  pursue  a  profession,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted  by  his  talents  and  education,  he  might  have 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  highest  rewards 
of  distinguished  excellence.  The  first  year  after  leav- 
ing college,  he  passed  in  the  town  of  Concord,  where 
he  sustained  the  same  high  character  he  had  already 
manifested.  I  have  heard  the  most  respectable  indi- 
viduals of  that  place  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
his  moral  principles,  and  to  the  enlightening  influence 
of  his  conversation  and  example.  But  the  most  par- 
ticular information  respecting  JMr.  Frisbie,  during  this 
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period,  I  derived  from  one  of  his  friends,- residing  in 
Concord  at  the  lime,  capable  of  fully  appreciating  his 
excellence  of  mind  and  heart,  and  who  listened  to  his 
conversation  with  all  the  interest  which  a  similarity  of 
taste  inspires.  His  mind  often  took  a  delightful  range 
in  the  regions  of  literature,  taste,  morals,  and  theology ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  alike  judicious  in  the 
topics  he  selected  and  in  his  observations  and  reflect- 
ions, all  tending  to  moral  or  intellectual  improvement. 
When  it  is  considered  that  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  this  is  no  ordinary  praise.  A  single  reflect- 
ion subjoined  to  some  slight  notices  of  Mr.  Frisbie's 
conversation,  by  the  intelligent  friend  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  shows  the  deep  impression  which  he  made 
upon  the  minds  find  hearts  of  those  who  best  knew 
him  at  this  time.  It  appears  so  just,  that  I  will  not 
withhold  it  from  you.  "  August,  1803.  When  I 
reflect  on  his  youth,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  at  the  maturity  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  strength  and  perspicuity  of  his 
reasoning,  at  the  purity  and  stability  of  his  principles, 
at  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  excellence  of  his  whole 
character.  Beholding  him,  I  cannot  suppress  an  ap- 
prehension that  he  is  not  destined  to  remain  long  on 
earth.  He  appears  to  have  been  lent  to  our  admiring 
view  a  short  time,  to  serve  as  an  example  of  piety 
without  ostentation  or  enthusiasm,  pure  morality  with- 
out self-sufliciency,  and  talents  without  vanity." 

From  Concord  Mr.  Frisbie  went  to  pursue  his  legal 
studies  at  his  native  village,  Ipswich.  These,  you 
know,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  on  account  of 
the  distressing  state  of  his  eyes.  This  was  a  severe 
trial  to  him,  but  he  sustained  it  as  became  his  Christ- 
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ian  faith.  The  most  inviting  prospect  of  usefulness, 
that  now  opened  to  him,  was  presented  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  in  the  instruction  and  government  of 
the  university.  His  friends  rejoiced  in  his  acceptance 
of  it ;  for  they  beHeved  him  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
such  a  station.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  fulfil  their  expecta- 
tions ;  although  from  the  painful  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
which  sometimes  could  not  endure  the  light  of  day,  he 
often  failed  to  satisfy  himself.  I  need  not  speak  to 
you  of  his  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  various  duties,  and  his  enlightened  zeal  in  study- 
ing to  promote  the  true  objects  of  education,  and  the 
solid  interests  of  the  college ;  nor  need  I  speak  of  the 
confidence  which  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion 
always  felt,  that  his  whole  influence  upon  the  univer- 
sity would  be  in  aid  of  just  views  of  education  and 
discipline,  and  of  correct  principles,  sobriety  of  man- 
ners, and  Christian  morals. 

During  Mr.  Frisbie's  last  sickness,  which  obliged 
him  for  so  long  a  time  to  discontinue  his  college  duties, 
I  was  favored  with  frequent  visits  from  him,  and  saw 
him  under  circumstances  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  situation  to 
bind  his  warm  and  generous  affections  to  life ;  domestic 
happiness,  admiring  friends,  duties  in  M'hich  he  de- 
lighted, and  the  animating  hope  of  promoting,  by  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  the  advancement  of  moral 
truth  and  pure  religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  with 
the  deepest  sensibility  his  accountableness  to  God. 
His  standard  of  Christian  purity  was  high,  and  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  which  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  had 
been  tinged  in  early  life  with  the  gloom  of  Calvinism. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  in  certain  moments 
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of  depression,  the  prospect  of  death  should  have  been 
awful  to  him.  In  conversing  on  the  subject,  he  once 
expressed  to  me,  in  very  strong  terms,  his  dread  of 
death  ;  and  said,  that  he  considered  it  as  the  effect  of 
his  early  religious  associations,  adding,  that  although 
these  associations  had  long  been  opposed  by  the  clear- 
est convictions  of  his  reason  ;  yet  he  could  not  wholly 
avoid  their  influence  on  his  mind.  He  then  spoke 
particularly  of  the  happiness  of  one  of  his  friends,  in 
always  having  cheerful  and  consoling  views  of  reli- 
gion and  a  future  state.  But  in  my  last  visit  to  him, 
the  week  before  he  died,  I  was  unspeakably  gratified 
to  find,  that  he  enjoyed  the  same  happiness  in  the 
highest  degree.  Immediately  upon  receiving  me,  he 
said,  "You  know  what  a  dread  of  death  I  have  had 
—  I  can  now  not  only  view  it  with  coolness,  but  the 
prospect  of  the  future  world  is  delightful  to  me."  His 
mind  never  appeared  more  clear  and  tranquil  than  it 
did  while  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  world  that 
was  opening  to  him ;  and  he  spoke  with  an  energy 
and  sublimity  of  feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
no  time  can  weaken  in  my  memory. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Frisbie  in  the  intimacy  of 
friendship,  find  it  most  difficult  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
friend.  He  has  left  an  image  of  himself  in  their  hearts, 
which  no  language  can  paint  to  others.  His  rich 
powers  in  conversation  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
shared  in  any  degree  his  confidence.  But  he  was  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  propriety  with 
which  he  exercised  those  powers,  than  for  the  fertility 
of  his  mind  in  the  resources  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tion, and  the  liberality  with  which  he  poured  out  his 
intellectual  treasures  to  his  friends.     With  genius  and 
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eloquence  that  might  have  made  him  conspicuous  in 
any  assembly  of  men,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his  powers,  or  the  habit  of 
engrossing  attention  to  himself.  There  was  a  peculiar 
distinctness  and  pertinency  of  thought  in  his  conversa- 
tion. His  mind  never  soared  above  the  occasion  or 
object  of  discourse.  Even  to  children  he  was  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  to  his  equals  in  age.  His  coun- 
tenance never  beamed  with  more  benignant  kindness 
than  when  he  was  engaging  their  minds  on  subjects 
adapted  to  their  years.  He  was  a  perpetual  instructor 
in  their  presence,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  remark, 
that  if  he  had  children  to  educate,  he  should  do  it 
principally  in  the  way  of  familiar  conversation  with 
them.  In  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  only 
a  strict  observer  of  the  equal  laws  of  social  converse, 
but  he  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  drawing  them 
into  interesting  discussions,  and  eliciting  their  best 
thoughts  on  any  subject.  While  they  felt  a  perfect 
freedom  in  his  presence,  and  were  led  by  his  own 
frankness  and  confiding  disposition,  to  the  most  unre- 
served disclosure  of  their  sentiments,  there  was  every 
thing  in  him  to  inspire  respect  and  excite  them  to 
mental  exertion.  Hence  together  with  the  pleasure 
which  his  society  and  conversation  directly  afforded, 
they  felt  a  satisfaction  with  themselves,  which  became 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  served 
constantly  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  friendship. 
The  power  of  producing  such  a  perfect  union  of  inti- 
macy and  respect,  with  the  influence  attending  it,  was 
probably  that  which  most  distinguished  him  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends.  Associated  as  every  thing 
amiable  and  excellent  was  in  the  idea  of  his  character, 
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his  mere  presence  was  delightful  to  them  ;  the  very 
thought  of  him  aided  their  motives  to  piety  and  virtue. 
He  fully  illustrated  the  just  remark  of  the  Roman 
moralist :  "  Occursus  ipse  sapientium  juvat;  et  est  ali- 
quid,  quod  ex  magno  viro,  vel  tacente,  proficias." 

Unlike  most  men  of  superior  talents,  Mr.  Frisbie 
seemed  always  to  rise  in  real  greatness,  the  more 
closely  he  was  seen ;  Avhile  the  softer  traits  of  his 
character,  instead  of  being  obscured  by  his  genius, 
derived  only  additional  richness  from  it.  He  was 
finely  gifted  for  all  the  ofiices  of  mutual  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
interchange  of  such  offices  with  him.  No  man  ever 
performed  them  with  more  grateful  sensibility.  For 
all  the  charities  of  our  nature  his  heart  was  tenderly 
alive.  You  need  not  be  told  of  his  filial  piety  ;  you 
have  witnessed  the  purity  and  ardor  of  his  affections 
in  the  dearest  domestic  relations.  I  have  known  him 
most  in  the  family  of  a  friend  ;  and  here  I  have  known 
him  in  health  and  prosperity,  and  in  sickness  and  sor- 
row, as  the  soother  of  affliction  and  as  the  object  of 
sympathy,  in  all  circumstances  deepening  the  impres- 
sion of  his  virtues  with  every  view  of  his  character. 

The  pervading  influence  of  such  an  example  as  Mr. 
Frisbie  exhibited  through  life,  is  indeed  of  incalculable 
value.  All  that  now  remains  to  us,  is  to  cherish  the 
recollection  of  it  ourselves,  and  impress  it  upon 
others." 
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Nathan  Parker  was  born  in  Reading,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1782.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  happily  knew  nothing  in 
his  younger  days  of  those  luxurious  indulgencies  by 
which  so  many  promising  minds  are  made  effeminate 
and  slothful.  He  was  accustomed  in  later  life  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  this  circumstance,  and  to  say  that 
he  owed  most  of  what  was  good  in  his  character,  to 
his  early  privations  and  hardships.  He  often  spoke 
with  peculiar  gratitude  of  the  influence  of  his  grand- 
mother. The  native  elements  of  his  character  devel- 
oped themselves  without  constraint  or  forcing,  and 
gave  earnest  of  the  person  that  he  was  to  be  ;  "  the 
child  was  father  of  the  man."  The  bouyancy  of 
spirits,  the  energy  of  purpose,  and  the  power  of  influ- 
encing others,  which  distinguished  him  in  mature  life, 
are  said  to  have  been  traits  of  his  boyhood.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  "  a  great  favorite  Avith  other  boys,  and 
king  among  them  in  their  sports."  When  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve,  he  was  severely  afflicted  by  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  for  a  long   period,   "  he  would 
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sometimes  cry  all  night  from  the  pain,  and  the  next 
day,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  breakfast,  be  off  on  his 
crutches  after  partridges,  which  he  caught  in  snares. 
He  was  never  in  the  least  degree  vicious,"  it  is  added, 
"  either  in  disposition  or  conduct."  And  such  was  his 
desire  for  improvement,  during  one  period,  that  he 
would  rise  before  others  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
secure  time  for  reading  and  study. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  with  such  qualities,  the 
young  farmer's  boy  was  removed  from  following  the 
plough,  and  sent,  like  Amos  of  old,  to  the  service  of 
the  prophets.  It  belongs  to  the  yeomanry  of  New 
England  to  reverence  learning,  and  many  are  their 
sturdy  sons,  whom  they  have  released  from  the  fur- 
row, and  sent  out,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  be 
fitted  for  the  husbandry  of  the  church,  or  the  honor- 
able toils  of  the  state.  Nathan,  the  youngest  of  two 
sons,  was  to  be  of  this  number.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Boxboro,  from  his  relative, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  minister  of  that  place,  he 
became  a  member  of  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  was  graduated  in  1803. 

The  succeeding  year  he  passed  at  Worcester,  as 
teacher  of  the  Grammar  School ;  availing  himself  of 
that  honorable  office,  to  earn  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  professional  studies,  while  he  gratified  his  love  of 
action  and  usefulness  by  imparting  instruction.  He 
had  intended  to  study  law,  but  being  led  to  change 
his  purpose,  he  the  next  year  entered  the  family  of 
Dr.  Bancroft  as  a  student  in  Theology,  and  there 
remained  until  he  began  to  preach.  During  his  resi- 
dence iu  this  place  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  with  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
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divine  with  whom  he  was  domesticated,  he  formed  a 
friendship  which  continued  unbroken  and  cordial  until 
his  death.  His  letters  abound  in  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  him  and  his  family. 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  dis- 
charging its  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  preaching  on 
Sunday  when  opportunity  presented.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1808,  he  preached  in  the  way  of  exchange  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  South  Parish  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  then  vacant  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Haven. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  the  place  and  the  people  ;  few 
of  them  knew  even  the  name  of  the  young  man  whose 
clear,  good  sense  and  simple  earnestness  of  manner 
were  taking  hold  upon  their  minds.  The  impression 
was  decided.  They  desired  to  hear  him  further,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  society  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  settle  as  its  minister  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  which 
the  church  concurred  by  a  distinct  vote  on  the  31st, 
and  he  was  ordained  on  the  14lh  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 

It  is  not  possible  to  place  a  young  minister  in  any 
congregation  without  exposing  him  to  great  trials. 
They  will  be  different  in  different  situations,  but  in  all 
they  are  great.  Youth,  inexperience,  diffidence  ;  the 
flattery  of  some,  the  cavils  of  others,  the  indifference 
of  more  ;  the  urgency  of  these  to  pursuade  him  to  a 
worldly  policy,  and  of  those  to  bring  his  religious 
movements  to  their  own  standard  of  zeal  or  lukewarm- 
ness  ;  the  consciousness  that  he  is  watched  both  by 
well-wishers  and  ill-wishers,  and  a  trembling  sense  of 
insufficiency  and  responsibihty  ;  —  all  this,  and  much 
more,  fills  his  path  with  perplexity  and  trial  ;  and  he 
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enters  with  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trembling  on 
a  work  that  seems  the  more  difficult  the  more  thought- 
fully he  surveys  it.  In  the  situation  which  Mr.  Parker 
had  entered,  besides  these  common  causes  of  solici- 
tude, there  were  other  peculiar  circumstances  of  trial. 
For  it  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  large,  flourishing 
and  eminent  congregation,  to  be  called  to  whose 
superintendence  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  the 
church  has  to  offer.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  feeble 
and  depressed  society,  struggling  for  very  existence. 
It  had  been  for  three  years  without  a  pastor,  and,  suf- 
fering the  evils  of  a  destitute  church,  had  dwindled 
away  from  its  prosperity  in  the  good  days  of  Dr. 
Haven,  till  it  presented  but  the  remnant  of  its  former 
strength.  In  a  word,  all  was  languishing.  The  very 
situation  of  the  meeting-house,  being  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  larger  part  of  the  Avorship- 
pers,  helped  to  discourage  ;  and  only  the  religious 
confidence  of  a  few  spirited  men  prevented  the  disso- 
lution of  the  society.  In  undertaking  the  charge  of  a 
congregation  under  such  nnpropitious  circumstances, 
he  acted  on  his  favorite  principle,  —  we  must  do  our 
duty,  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  "  I  thought  the 
path  of  duty  plain,"  he  said,  "  and  I  became  the  min- 
ister of  this  people.  With  what  feelings  I  entered  on 
the  office,  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a  description. 
I  considered  thai  I  was  only  making  an  experiment, 
and  expected  that  a  short  time  would  terminate  my 
connection  with  this  people."  But  Providence  or- 
dained that  he  should  continue,  and  granted  him  a 
signal  recompense  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.  It  is 
an  example  to  encourage  others  to  attempt  fearlessly 
any  work  which  Providence  may  assign  them,  assured 
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that  disinterested  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christ  cannot 
be  lost. 

As  his  history  from  this  time  is  but  the  story  of  his 
ministry,  I  shall  complete  my  view  of  this  before  going 
on  with  the  personal  narrative  of  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  laid  down  for  himself  two  great  principles, 
from  adherence  to  which  his  success,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  mainly  resulted.  The  first  was,  to 
maintain  a  perfect  independence  ;  as  he  himself  says, 
"  It  was  among  the  resolutions  with  which  I  entered 
on  my  ministry,  to  conduct  it  in  all  respects  as  if  I 
were  to  be  forever  in  the  office  which  I  then  entered  ; 
to  adopt  no  temporary  expedients  to  gain  favor  ;  but 
to  pursue  the  path  of  duty  whenever  it  was  discovered, 
and  wherever  it  might  lead."  To  this  principle  he 
strictly  adhered ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  second,  which 
was,  to  make  his  profession  his  only  care,  and  to  allow 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  attention  to  that  great 
concern.  One  might  fancy  that  he  was  constantly  re- 
peating to  himself  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  Give  thy- 
self wholly  to  them  ;  and  he  became  a  minister  only, 
as  Paul  was  an  apostle  only.  He  felt  that  he  should 
be  unworthy  of  his  place,  if  he  could  not  devote  him- 
self to  it  exclusively.  He  carried  this  feeling  so  far 
that  he  used  to  say,  "  My  parish  first,  then  my  family." 
And  this  claim  of  his  people  Avas  in  his  view  so  para- 
mount and  sacred,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself 
any  hours  on  which  they  might  not  intrude,  nor  any 
studies  or  pursuits  beyond  the  range  of  his  profession  ; 
all  was  theirs  ;  —  he  scarcely  permitted  himself  in 
recreation  except  for  their  sakes,  and  absence  from 
their  circle  was  impatiently  borne  by  him  as  if  with  a 
sort  of  homesickness. 
23 
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Entering  his  office  with  such  views,  he  carried  into 
all  its  departments  the  spirit  which  ensures  success. 
The  narrative  of  his  life  is  simply  the  illustration  of 
this  remark.  When  we  have  related  how  it  affected 
his  preaching,  his  pastoral  service,  his  various  devices 
for  doing  good,  and  the  power  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, we  have  told  the  whole  history  of  his  ministry  and 
showed  the  secret  of  its  efficiency. 

I  am  inclined  to  dwell  somewhat  at  large  on  the 
character  of  his  preaching,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  most  just  principles,  and  to 
offer  important  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
those  engaged  in  the  same  work.  The  single  aim  of 
his  preaching  seems  to  have  been  usefulness.  In  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and  in  his  mode  of  composition 
and  delivery,  he  sacredly  excluded  all  consideration 
of  himself,  his  own  reputation  or  the  mere  taste  of  his 
hearers  ;  he  considered  simply  what  would  do  good. 
His  sermons  were  thus  remarkably  characteristic  of 
himself,  —  plain,  unpretending,  unambitious,  but  strong 
in  manly  sense,  and  preeminently  serious  and  evan- 
gelical. He  loved  those  views  best  which  are  most 
peculiarly  Christian,  and  that  mode  of  presenting  them 
which  appeals  most  direct  to  man's  sense  of  responsi- 
bleness.  The  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  man  as 
being  in  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sin  and  needing 
great  exertion  to  bring  him  to  holiness  and  God, 
seemed  to  him  the  view  on  which  the  preacher  should 
rest.  Therefore  he  was  accustomed  to  address  men  as 
sinners,  exposed  to  ruin  and  needing  to  be  reclaimed. 
Whence  repentance  was  esteemed  by  him  the  grand 
theme  of  the  pulpit.  Whatever  my  subject  may  be, 
he  used  to  say,  I  ahyays  come  round  to  repentance 
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before  I  have  done  with  it.  Christ  began  with  it,  and 
men  will  need  it,  at  least  as  long  as  I  am  here  to 
preach  to  them.  He  thought  it  a  sad  error  to  address 
promiscuous  congregations  as  if  all  were  interested  in 
religion  and  needed  but  to  make  progress  in  it.  He 
knew  that  the  great  majority  need  to  be  persuaded  to 
begin  a  religious  life  ;  and,  as  he  remarked  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  esteemed  those  the  best  sermons 
which  urge  men  to  begin  to  be  religious  and  teach 
them  how  to  begin.  It  was  this  idea  which  suggested 
his  advice  to  a  young  preacher,  to  remember,  in  pre- 
paring every  sermon,  that  it  might  be  the  last  discourse 
which  some  impenitent  sinner  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  ;  and  to  say  something  which  should  be 
suited  to  touch  the  heart  of  such  an  one. 

His  adherence  to  these  maxims  gave  a  weighty  and 
affecting  tone  to  his  pulpit.  It  also  established  a  cen- 
tral point  about  which  all  his  teaching  revolved,  and 
to  which  all  was  referred.  It  enabled  his  hearers  to 
discern  to  what  the  whole  system  tended,  and  showed 
them  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  every  truth.  Some 
preachers  fail  of  presenting  any  such  rallying  point. 
They  discourse  at  random  on  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
but  have  no  one  grand  idea  running  through  them  all, 
by  Avhich  they  are  connected  together  and  made  to 
appear  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  In  consequence 
of  which  their  ministry  has  no  unity,  no  purpose,  no 
tendency  to  any  result ;  the  blows  they  strike  may  be 
povv'erful  and  true,  but  there  is  no  concert  between 
them,  and  they  are  as  those  that  beat  the  air.  Mr. 
Parker  had  an  aim  from  the  first ;  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion on  one  subject,  and  had  reference  to  that  in  all 
that  he  preached ;   thinking  every  discourse  thrown 
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away  Avhich  did  not  help  to  effect  it.  In  consequence 
of  which  his  preaching  was  aUogether  practical,  and 
progressive  towards  a  definable  result. 

Not  that  he  neglected  the  discussion  of  truth  and 
avoided  theological  speculation.  On  the  contrary  he 
was  fond  of  it,  and  often  pursued  it  Avith  evident  de- 
light in  a  train  of  close  and  even  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. His  hearers  speak  with  fond  recollection  of  many 
such  efforts,  wdien  his  strong  and  sagacious  sense  pur- 
sued and  dissected  some  knotty  subject,  and  laid  it 
open  to  the  satisfactory  comprehension  of  all.  But  he 
regarded  such  discussion  as  wholly  subservient  to  a 
further  end,  as  simply  preparatory  to  the  application 
he  was  to  make  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  He 
esteemed  it  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  spend  the  sacred 
hour  of  public  worship  in  debating  some  problem  in 
ethics  and  divinity,  and  to  leave  it  without  pointing 
out  to  the  hearers  the  use  they  should  make  of  it.  He 
knew  that  speculative  truth  is  good  for  nothing,  except 
so  far  as  it  acts  upon  the  character ;  and  that  it  is  made 
to  act  on  the  character,  not  by  simply  being  explained 
to  the  understanding,  but  by  being  made  also  interest- 
ing to  the  affections  and  urgent  to  the  conscience. 
When  thus  applied,  he  recognized  it  as  the  Christian 
orator's  great  instrument ;  and  hence  he  did  not  re- 
gard that  as  the  most  truly  practical  preaching  which 
deals  only  in  the  inculcation  of  outward  virtue,  and 
contents  itself  with  the  enforcement  of  positive  pre- 
cepts. "Precepts  are  of  little  use,"  he  said,  "when 
the  doctrines  which  enforce  and  support  them  are  not 
regarded."  Remembering  that  men  are  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  the  truth,  he  was  not  backward  to  urge  the 
doctrines  of  religion  ;  he  knew  that  they  are  the  only 
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foundation  on  which  holy  principle  and  steadfast  vir- 
tue can  be  erected,  and  that  no  man  will  care  enough 
for  religion  to  build  up  for  himself  a  religious  charac- 
ter, unless  he  is  interested  in  the  glorious  realities 
which  religious  doctrine  unfolds.  But  he  would  not 
treat  those  doctrines  controversially,  in  the  Avay  of  de- 
bate and  disputation.  He  thought  this  more  likely  to 
hinder  than  to  promote  the  practical  influence  he  de- 
sired. He  explained  them  agreeably  to  his  own  view 
of  them,  and  in  their  own  connection  with  duty,  leav- 
ing erroneous  views  to  perish  of  themselves.  As  he 
himself  expressed  it,  "  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  that 
the  best  Avay  to  refute  error  is  to  preach  the  truth  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  and  re- 
fute in  a  controversial  manner  the  errors  which  exist 
among  Protestant  Christians,  any  more  than  to  bring 
forward  and  refute  the  errors  of  Popery." 

Instead  of  controversially,  he  may  rather  be  said  to 
have  preached  religious  doctrines  experimentally ;  for 
it  was  in  their  bearing  on  the  affections  and  desires, 
the  joys  and  trials  of  the  spirit ;  on  the  struggles  of 
the  soul  with  its  temptations  and  sorrows,  and  in  the 
encouragement,  strength,  and  peace  which  they  impart 
in  the  various  conflicts  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  he 
habitually  delighted  to  think  of  them  and  speak  of 
them.  Hence  the  unction  and  impression  which  the 
most  serious  and  devout  found  in  his  discourses,  and 
the  interest  which  they  had  to  those  who  were  anxious- 
ly seeking  for  the  way  of  life. 

Thus  his  preaching  was  useful  from  its  constant 
union  of  sound  instruction  with  affectionate  exhorta- 
tion. It  excited  the  mind  to  a  train  of  thought, 
and  on  that  thought  built  an  appeal  to  the  heart  ai}d 
23* 
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conscience.  Without  any  display  of  what  is  called 
oratory,  or  of  the  elegance  and  splendor  which  ex- 
cite admiration  and  applause,  it  possessed  that  truth, 
straight-forwardness,  energy  and  fervor,  which  en- 
chain attention,  fasten  conviction,  and  leave  lasting 
impressions.  In  all  this  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  fac-simile 
of  the  man  ;  and  not  least  so  in  the  fact  that  it  lost 
nothing,  in  respect  to  its  power,  but  rather  gained, 
from  familiarity.  As  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  best  appreciated  his  uncommon  worth  of 
character,  so  those  who  most  habitually  heard  his 
preaching  best  realized  its  uncommon  power.  Its 
sway  over  the  heart,  its  strength  to  move  the  affec- 
tions, to  impress  and  overcome, — though  sometimes 
felt  by  strangers,  who  have  been  known  to  carry  away 
lasting  impressions  from  a  single  sermon,  —  were  yet 
best  understood  by  those  who  found  it  the  more  irre- 
sistible the  more  they  Avere  accustomed  to  it.  How 
far  more  valuable  than  that  showy  oratory,  Avhich 
astonishes  and  captivates  those  who  hear  it  for  the 
first  time,  but  Avhich  palls  upon  repetition,  and  puts  to 
sleep  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

In  his  preparaton  for  the  pulpit,  though  he  had  no 
regard  for  the  merely  literary  excellencies  of  compo- 
sition, he  yet  was  conscientiously  careful ;  laborious, 
however,  rather  in  thinking  and  arranging  his  thoughts, 
than  in  putting  them  into  form.  His  manner  seems  to 
have  been  to  meditate  his  subjects  thoroughly  before 
writing,  and  then  to  Avrite  rapidly  and  with  little 
revision.  Oftentimes  on  Saturday  evening  he  would 
walk  his  study  for  hours,  revolving  his  subject  in  his 
head,  maturing  his  thoughts,  and  exciting  himself  by 
reflection,  putting  nothing  on  paper  till  this  process 
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was  finished,  and  then,  at  a  late  hour,  would  sit  down 
at  his  desk  and  pour  out  rapidly  and  without  inter- 
mission the  result  of  his  preparation.  This  practice, 
not  unanalogous  to  that  of  the  extemporaneous  speak- 
er, gave  something  of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  the 
extemporary  manner  to  his  style  of  composition. 

He  never  preached  in  his  church  extempore.  But 
he  was  accustomed  from  an  early  date  of  his  ministry 
to  speak  in  a  familiar  way  at  a  private  meeting,  held 
in  the  house  where  he  boarded,  and  he  thus  gradually 
prepared  himself  for  a  more  public  service,  which  he 
afterwards  conducted  in  a  hall  or  lecture-room  during 
a  large  part  of  every  year.  He  was  not  gifted  with 
any  native  fluency  of  speech  ;  and  his  first  efforts  at 
extemporaneous  speaking  are  represented  as  having 
been  far  from  success.  Some  of  his  friends  doubled 
if  it  were  worth  while  for  him  to  persevere.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  discouraged ;  he  told  them  that  if  a  few 
of  them  would  stand  by  him,  he  would  learn.  They 
did  so,  and  he  learned.  And  it  should  be  distinctly 
told  for  the  sake  of  other  beginners,  that  by  dint  of 
application  and  perseverance  he  became  a  ready,  in- 
teresting, and  occasionally  eloquent  speaker.  His  little 
evening  meetings  were  the  favorite  resort  of  those 
Avho  most  valued  his  influence.  There  he  was  seen 
and  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Unshackled  by 
notes,  unembarrassed  by  a  huge  house  and  a  promis- 
cuous assembly,  surrounded  by  confiding  friends  and 
sure  of  their  sympathy,  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  mind 
and  feelings,  and  was  often  borne  away  by  his  excite- 
ment into  regions  of  thought  and  imagination  which 
surprised  both  himself  and  those  who  heard  him.  I 
understand  that  he  placed  great  confidence  on  these 
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meetings  as  eminently  adapted  to  be  useful.  His  par- 
ticular opinions  respecting  them  may  be  learned  from 
a  passage  in  a  letter  to  a  young  minister,  which  is  so 
just  and  important  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length. 

"  With  regard  to  extra  meetings  for  religious  in- 
struction, I  will  make  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by 
my  own  experience.  I  believe  that  they  may  be  very 
useful  ;  but  great  discretion  and  independence  are 
necessary  in  managing  chem.  They  should  never  be 
placed  on  the  same  ground  as  is  public  ivorship  on  the 
Sabbath.  People  should  not  be  taught,  that  attending 
these  meetings  is  a  commanded  duty,  and  that  all 
worldly  duties  must  yield  to  them  ;  nor  are  those  to 
be  censured  who  entirely  neglect  them,  provided  they 
exhibit  the  proper  evidence  of  piety.  I  believe,  too, 
that  these  meetings,  as  to  their  frequency,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  them,  should  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  minister.  He  should  appoint  them 
when  he  thinks  expedient,  and  discontinue  them,  when 
his  own  health,  or  the  situation  of  his  people  demand 
that  they  be  discontinued.  They  may  be  frequent,  or 
otherwise,  as  occasion  may  require,  always  having  re- 
gard to  circumstances,  and  guarding  carefully  against 
producing  a  surfeit  of  preaching,  the  worst  kind  of 
surfeits.  In  the  management  of  such  meetings,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  run  a  race  with  those, 
who  depend  for  success  on  the  mere  excitement  of 

passion I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  these 

meetings,  plain  instruction  should  be  dispensed,  in  a 
plain  and  forcible  manner  ;  and  especially  that  great 
care  should  he  taken  to  render  people  able  to  read 
with  understanding  the  Scriptures,  and  that  a  pungent 
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application  of  the  truths  communicated  should  be 
made  to  their  hearts  and  consciences.  Extemporary 
preaching  on  these  occasions  I  believe  to  be  the  best  : 
and  you  will  find  it  not  difficult  to  practise,  and  a 
great  relief  to  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 
With  respect  to  the  devotional  exercises,  I  uniformly 
ask  no  one  to  assist  me.  I  have  several  individuals, 
whose  aid  would  be  valuable  to  me ;  but  I  do  not  call 
upon  them  for  assistance.  My  reasons  are  these. 
Those  best  able  to  be  useful  in  this  way,  are  very 
modest  men.  It  Avould  be  painful  to  them  to  make 
themselves  prominent,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  would  induce  them  to  do  it.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  others  who  would  delight  to  be  thus 
distinguished,  but  who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  service. 
If  I  were  to  ask  assistance  from  the  wise  only,  the 
vain  would  be  grieved,  and  become  uneasy.  If  I 
were  to  call  upon  the  latter,  it  would  destroy  what  lit- 
tle humility  they  now  possess;  injure  them,  and  as  I 
think,  the  cause  of  religion.  I  therefore  perform  my- 
self all  the  devotional  exercises." 

It  is  often  thought  that  private  meetings,  such  as  are 
here  spoken  of,  should  be  made  to  have  a  different 
object  from  those  of  the  regular  congregation  on  Sun- 
day. But  Dr.  Parker  appears  to  have  thought  other- 
wise. I  cannot  find  that  in  his  selection  of  subjects  or 
his  manner  of  treating  them,  he  varied  from  his  ordi- 
nary preaching,  excepting  that  in  his  private  lectures 
he  pursued  courses  of  subjects,  and  thus  was  somewhat 
more  systematic  in  his  instruction.  The  topics  of  these 
courses  were  very  various :  The  exposition  of  a  book  ; 
a  view  of  fLuidamental  truths  and  duties  ;  the  history 
and  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  ;    the   parables   of 
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Christ;  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  —  which 
last  series  is  remembered  with  peculiar  delight  by 
those  who  heard  it.  But  various  as  they  were,  he 
adhered  sacredly  to  his  rule  of  immediate  usefulness. 
Whatever  the  discussion,  he  always  conducted  it  to  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  You  would  sup- 
pose it  had  been  selected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  an  exhortation  to  a  religious 
life,  and  that  instruction  and  argument  had  no  other 
end  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  call  to  faith,  repent- 
ance and  obedience. 

I  close  this  view  of  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
with  a  description,  from  one  Avho  heard  him  much,  of 
his  manner  at  these  private  lectures.  It  is  written  in 
a  glowing  style,  but  is  valuable  for  its  corroboration 
of  what  has  been  said,  and  for  some  hints  respecting 
the  preacher's  personal  appearance. 

"And  here  I  must  say,  I  think  he  was  truly  elo- 
quent ;  or  if  it  was  not  eloquence,  it  certainly  had  all 
its  effects.  Often  were  his  hearers  chained  down  by 
the  hour  together,  in  almost  breathless  silence,  by 
these  solemn  and  pathetic  appeals  ;  —  and  what  gave 
a  charm  and  effect  to  his  eloquence,  was  the  remark- 
able and  ever  varying  expressions  of  his  fine  face. 
With  a  countenance  sometimes  haggard,  worn  down, 
perhaps,  by  a  series  of  almost  sleepless  nights,  and 
painfully  contending  with  his  physical  difficulty  —  at 
the  commencement,  from  his  faltering  manner,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  he  would  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. But  soon,  all  doubts  would  vanish  ;  as  he  be- 
came engaged  in  his  subject,  his  dark  eye  would 
brighten,  his  countenance  become  more  and  more 
animated,  his  language  more  and  more  rich  and  fer- 
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vent,  and  his  whole  manner  more  and  more  warm  and 
glowing,  till  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  were  merged 
in  the  triumph  of  the  sjDirit,  and  preacher  and  hearer, 
unconscious  of  time,  were  completely  carried  away 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  subject.  In  some  of  these 
touching  appeals,  I  have  seen  the  tear  start,  the  spirit 
of  the  hearer  quail  and  his  cheek  burn  with  shame,  as 
with  a  flashing  eye,  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip, 
and  a  deepening  shade  upon  his  dark  countenance, 
expressive  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  enormity,  and  de- 
testation at  the  meanness  of  sin,  he  laid  bare  to  itself 
some  bosom  loaded  with  guilt,  and  probed  to  the 
quick  its  slumbering  conscience.  But  his  severity  was 
confined  to  sin  in  the  abstract ;  his  heart  melted  with 
pity  for  the  sinner.  Depicting  to  him  with  a  subdued 
tone,  and  in  most  mournful  strains,  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  continued  transgression,  the  doom  of  the 
ungodly;  he  would,  —  his  countenance  lighting  up 
with  an  almost  heavenly  radiance,  and  a  sweet  smile 
all  the  while  playing  upon  his  face,  as  if  he  had  dis- 
charged a  painful  duty,  and  thrown  a  heavy  burden 
from  his  heart,  and  was  in  haste  to  touch  a  theme 
more  congenial  with  his  own  pure  spirit,  —  he  would, 
with  the  most  winning  accents,  descant  upon  the 
beauty  of  holiness  —  the  peace  and  joy  of  believing  — 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  —  and  kindred  subjects,  on  which 
he  so  much  delighted  to  dwell,  long  after  the  time, 
usually  allotted  to  such  exercises,  had  expired." 

Dr.  Parkers's  views  of  the  ministry  and  its  objects, 
as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  attach 
peculiar  importance  to  the  private  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral relation.  The  mere  preacher,  however  excellent, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  fulfilling  very  partially  the  design 
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of  the  sacred  office.  He  regarded  the  minister  as  the 
servant  and  guide  of  the  people,  not  only,  like  the 
priests  of  old,  by  appearing  before  God  for  them  in 
the  temple,  but  by  a  constant  intercourse  of  sympathy, 
counsel,  and  kind  offices,  teaching  them  from  house  to 
house,  and  watching  for  souls  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Upon  this  idea  he  formed  his  own  ministry. 
As  I  have  already  said,  he  regarded  his  time,  his 
knowledge,  his  talents,  himself,  as  not  his  own,  but  as 
belonging  to  his  people,  and  to  be  devoted  absolutely 
to  their  service.  He  was  therefore  always  amongst 
them,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  close  at 
hand  in  every  moment  of  trial,  anxiety,  and  sin,  with 
consolation  and  warning.  This  was  his  favorite  em- 
ployment. Many  men  have  more  frequent  formal 
conversations  on  religion  ;  perhaps  he  had  less  of  this 
than  Avould  have  been  well.  But  there  is  a  religious 
silence  as  well  as  a  religious  speech,  and  the  very  air 
and  presence  of  a  truly  devout  man  has  oftentimes 
more  influence  than  an  exhortation.  When  occasion 
required,  he  could  speak,  and  at  any  length  ;  but  his 
habit  was,  to  watch  the  course  of  conversation,  turn  it 
imperceptibly  to  useful  channels,  and  point  to  the 
Christian  moral  by  a  brief  remark  or  a  single  ex- 
pression ;  and  many  are  the  weighty  sayings  of  wis- 
dom and  truth,  couched  in  his  own  terse  and  occa- 
sionally quaint  manner,  which  are  remembered  and 
repeated,  but  which  might  have  been  forgotten  if 
thrown  out  in  a  great  flood  of  words. 

It  was  in  acts  rather  than  words  that  his  influence 
as  a  pastor  lay  ;  acts,  which  sometimes  cost  him  no 
little  sacrifice,  and  which  evinced  a  reality  of  faith  in 
God  and  a  strength  of  sympathy  in  men,  which  mere 
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words  could  not  have  expressed.  The  substantial 
kindnesses  which  he  thus  rendered  did  service  to  re- 
ligion, and  testify  to  his  fidelity.  For  one  of  doubtful 
and  agitated  mind,  he  would  give  up  hour  after  hour, 
week  after  week,  thinking  no  time  too  much,  till  by 
the  long  companionship  and  sympathy  he  had  won 
him  to  peace  and  God.  For  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
poor,  he  had  time  to  spare,  that  he  might  cheer  the 
heaviness  of  their  solitude  by  familiar  and  holy  talk. 
To  the  sick  he  would  go  with  a  smiling  face,  not  for 
a  hasty  and  hurried  visit  with  formal  common-places 
about  patience  and  prayer,  but  to  sit  with  them  and. 
wait  upon  them  as  a  brother  or  a  son  ;  and  in  the 
chamber  of  death,  with  quiet  self-possession  he  would 
cheer  the  departing  sufferer  as  he  sat  long  watching 
by  his  side,  and  bring  down  the  peace  of  heaven  to 
the  dark  scene  of  trial.  In  all  this,  nothing  seemed  to 
be  done  in  a  manner  merely  professional,  or  because 
he  was  the  minister  and  was  expected  to  be  present 
and  do  a  certain  duty.  He  entered  into  it  with  a  feel- 
ing as  if  it  concerned  himself,  and  thence  derived  a 
power  in  such  scenes,  which  never  can  belong  to  him 
who  is  guided  merely  by  notions  of  clerical  propriety 
and  of  what  is  suitable  for  Ihe  occasion.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  occasion  and  became  a  part  of  it.  He 
would  stay  about  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend,  watch  him 
through  the  night,  support  his  head  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  close  his  eyes  in  their  last  sleep.  At  such 
seasons  he  had  great  power  to  sustain  and  soothe ;  not 
through  his  much  speaking,  but  by  the  expression  of 
his  whole  demeanor,  the  affections  of  his  soul  speaking 
through  his  eyes,  his  countenance,  his  whole  mien. 
His  words  might  be  few,  but  they  were  chosen  words, 
24 
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and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  made  them  powerful. 
To  one  he  said,  as  her  self-distrusting  spirit  trembled 
at  approaching  death,  "  He  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,"  and  her  answer- 
ing smile  showed  that  the  promise  went  home  with  a 
soothing  power.  On  another  occasion,  as  the  fearful 
silence  of  the  chamber  of  the  dying  at  mid-day  was 
broken  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  a  bird  alighting  on  a 
tree  near  the  open  window,  he  brightly  said,  "God  is 
still  good  :  he  does  not  forsake  his  creatures."  In  this 
way  he  said  what  was  suggested  by  circumstances. 
Like  his  Master,  he  drew  lessons  from  the  most  com- 
mon objects,  and  sanctified  trivial  occurences  by  mak- 
ing a  holy  use  of  them. 

He  did  not  go  through  such  scenes  without  severe 
trials  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  almost  unmanned 
him,  but  such  was  his  self-constraint  that  he  Avould 
always  appear  collected  and  calm  to  those  whom  he 
was  called  to  comfort  and  sustain.  So  that  his  wife 
would  sometimes  remark  to  him,  that  his  friends  would 
not  suspect  that  he  had  any  real  feeling  for  them.  His 
reply  to  which  was  altogether  characteristic  :  "  It  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  they  know  that  I  have  or 
not." 

It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  his  solicitudes  and 
cares  were  not  unrewarded.  He  was  not  left  to 
mourn  over  the  ineificacy  of  the  truth  which  he  had 
preached  ;  but  was  happy  enough  to  witness  in  others, 
as  he  afterwards  experienced  himself,  the  peace  and 
hope  which  it  imparts  to  the  trusting  spirit  in  its 
approach  to  the  tomb.  From  among  the  numerous 
evidences  of  this,  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  in  Au- 
gust, 1826. 
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"  The  events  of  the  present  season  have  been  im- 
usiially  afflictive  to  me.  June,  1826,  is  strongly  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  June,  1812.  I  then  lost  one 
whom  I  regarded  as  a  father  ;  *  I  have  now  been  de- 
prived of  one  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother.  ;  f  and  now, 
as  then,  other  calamities  have  pressed  heavily  upon 
me,  and  in  rapid  succession.  In  one  short  month  five 
of  my  most  interesting  parishioners  have  been  called 
away  from  me.  But  you  will  be  surprised,  and  per- 
haps think  that  time  has  blunted  the  little  sensibility 
which  once  I  may  have  possessed,  when  I  inform  you, 
than  for  the  last  two  months,  I  have  been  far  happier, 
than  I  had  been  for  the  year  preceding.  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  losses  which  I  have  sustained.  They 
are  great  and  apparently  irreparable  losses  ;  but  they 
have  admitted  uncommon  consolations.  I  had  for 
many  months  been  guilty  of  cherishing  very  discour- 
aging views  of  the  effects  of  my  ministry,  and  been 
almost  tempted  to  say,  I  will  i^peak  no  more  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  As  I  stood  by  the  bed  of  death,  I 
have  felt  the  reproof  there  administered  to  me.  I 
have  seen  those  to  whom  the  world  held  out  every 
thing  to  enchain  them  to  the  earth,  calm  and  happy  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  breaking  away  from  all 
earthly  ties  and  endearments.  I  have  seen  those  who 
have  been  left  to  mourn,  around  whom  desolation 
seemed  to  be  spreading  wide  and  threatening  to  de- 
stroy every  earthly  hope,  most  confidingly  acquiescing 
in  the  unsearchable  dispensations  of  Providence,  ex- 
pressing, while  their  tears  flowed  fast,  their  gratitude 
to  God,  and  their  humble  prayer,  that  they  might 

*  Dr.  Buckminster.  t  Mr.  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr. 
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bring  honor  to  that  Saviour,  who  had  guided  their  de- 
parted friends  in  life,  and  given  them  hope  in  death. 
My  heart  has  been  comforted.  However  fruitless 
may  have  been  my  labors,  I  cannot  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  the  religion,  which  it  is  my  doty  and  my  honor  to 
preach. 

"  The  events  which  have  taken  place,  have  excited 
an  increased  interest  in  religion  among  us ;  and  called 
me  to  greater  efforts  to  assist  my  people  in  their  in- 
quiries. I  trust  that  much  good  will  be  the  result ; 
that  the  death  of  those  who  were  interested  in  every 
thing  good,  will  impress  religious  truth  upon  many 
minds,  which  their  living  virtues  could  not  reach.  In 
this  prospect  I  greatly  rejoice." 

It  was  at  the  period  here  spoken  of,  that  he  closed 
a  discourse  full  of  Christian  consolation,  in  the  follow- 
ing strain. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without  offering  a 
humble  tribute  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  the  Re- 
deemer. Scenes  of  suffering  and  death  have  opened 
before  me  with  most  astonishing  rapidity.  The  great 
destroyer  Avith  fatal  aim,  has  hurled  his  arrows  at 
one  after  another,  and  they  have  fallen  before  him. 
Mourning  and  death  have  met  me  at  every  step. 
Though  tears  have  been  my  meat,  day  and  night,  yet, 
blessed  be  God,  the  scene  has  not  been  all  darkness 
around  me.  I  have  witnessed  the  power  of  his  gospel. 
From  scenes  of  suffering  and  desolation,  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  arguments  of  religious  gratitude  and 
praise.  I  hav'e  witnessed  this  one  truth,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  it  and  to  love  it,  has  power 
to  sustain  the  soul  under  the  severest  afflictions  and  in 
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the  hour  of  death.  The  conviction  of  this  truth,  I  trust 
has  been  wrought  into  my  soul,  and  will  remain  there, 
while  my  heart  continues  to  circulate  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  life.  In  the  house  of  God,  I  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  of  my  confi- 
dence in  Christ.  With  a  deep  impression  of  its  value 
and  of  its  necessity,  I  press  upon  you,  my  friends,  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Saviour.  Have  any 
rejected  his  grace,  I  beseech  such  to  pause  and  to 
consider.  I  beseech  them  now  to  repent  and  turn  to 
God,  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  heavenly  comforter, 
and  to  the  joys  of  a  pure  faith.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for 
why  will  ye  die  !  " 

In  filling  up  his  office  as  a  parish  minister,  it  was 
his  object  to  be  always  doing  something,  and  in  as 
various  ways  as  possible,  but  with  as  little  of  noise 
and  notoriety  as  might  be.  Perpetual  activity,  but  no 
bustle,  seemed  to  be  his  design.  He  therefore,  in  his 
plans  for  doing  good,  consulted  circumstances  and 
occasions,  and  pressed  no  measure  till  he  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  success.  Hence  he  rarely  if 
ever  failed  in  any  measure  which  he  attempted.  Be- 
ing resolute  and  persevering,  but  never  rash,  he  went 
in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of  Providence  and 
found  aid  from  thence.  When  he  would  kindle  the 
flame  of  devotion  and  philanthrophy,  he  blew  upon  it 
gently,  and  never  gave  those  furious  and  impatient 
blasts  which  put  out  the  fire  they  are  over  eager  to 
hght.  It  would  be  well  if  all  who  conduct  important 
enterprises,  would  study  such  examples,  and  learn  that 
bustle  is  not  strength,  nor  precipitation  success.  Real 
energy  is  calm  ;  true  power  works  without  passion. 
I  have  seen  the  commander  of  a  ship  on  the  Atlantic 
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ocean  move  about  the  vessel  quietly,  never  raising  his 
voice,  never  looking  or  speaking  as  if  excited,  equally 
composed  in  pleasant  Aveather  and  in  storms,  maintain- 
ing order  by  the  power  of  his  self-possession  and 
tranquillity,  and  keeping  all  as  quiet  as  himself,  by  the 
confidence  which  he  inspired.  So  should  it  be  with  the 
spiritual  pilot  of  the  church ;  steadily  watching  for 
the  safety  and  progress  of  all,  but  without  impatience, 
impetuosity,  or  tumult,  he  should  neither  strive,  nor 
cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street ;  but 
with  the  gentleness  of  his  Master  when  on  earth,  and 
imitating  the  sober  order  of  Providence,  should  lead 
the  way  to  charity  and  truth. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Dr.  Parker  projected  and 
executed  the  several  plans  which  he  set  on  foot  for  the 
improvement  of  his  flock,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
effected  so  much  for  its  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  true  holiness.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  these  at 
some  length,  because  they  exhibit  his  pastoral  policy 
and  the  genius  of  his  ministry,  and  present  the  picture 
of  the  religious  organization  of  society  on  principles 
and  in  a  method  which  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  happy 
results  wherever  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  in  point  of  time,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  in  usefulness,  was  the  formation  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  the  communicants,  —  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  body,  like  most  churches,  set  apart  simply 
for  maintaining  the  ordinances,  —  into  an  association 
for  religious  improvement  and  benevolent  action.  It 
was  a  favorite  idea  of  Dr.  Parker,  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  the  originator  of  that  great  system  of 
associated  action  by  which  his  followers  are  in  the 
present  age  accomplishing  so  much.     The  institution 
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of  the  Christian  church  was  the  first  instance  of  this 
association,  and  by  the  power  which  belongs  to  it  as 
such,  it  has  made  its  way  through  the  world.  He 
wished  to  restore  to  the  body  of  the  communicants  its 
place  and  duty  in  this  regard.  He  thought  that  it 
possessed  advantages  beyond  most  other  methods  of 
organization,  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  charity. 
In  an  Address  delivered  in  1824,  before  the  Ministerial 
Conference  in  Berry  street,  Boston,  he  explained  his 
views  on  this  point,  and  illustrated  the  principles  on 
Avhich  he  was  acting.  I  regret  that  no  copy  of  this 
Address  has  been  found  among  his  papers.  It  was 
in  conformity  with  those  views,  that  the  church  in  his 
OAvn  parish  had  instituted,  in  1813,  a  regular  series  of 
quarterly  meetings  as  of  a  society  for  devotion  and 
charity.  At  these  meetings  is  transacted  all  the  busi- 
ness which  ordinarily  demands  attention,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  any  council,  the  care  of 
the  charity  funds,  and  the  discussion  of  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. Then  conversation  ensues  on  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  or  tempted 
brethren,  and  the  measures  to  be  devised  for  their  relief. 
The  meetings  are  thus  a  great  means  of  keeping  up  a 
mutual  acquaintance  among  the  members  and  a  proper 
Christian  sympathy  in  each  other  —  an  end  still  fnrliier 
secured,  by  the  regulation  that  every  individual  siiall 
keep  by  him  a  list  of  the  members.  Since  1823,  one 
of  the  brethren  has  for  each  meeting  written  a  disser- 
tation on  some  important  subject  of  religious  inquiry  or 
duty,  which  has  given  a  direction  to  the  conversation 
of  the  evening.  Thus  the  Church  acts  as  a  perpetual 
standing  committee  of  inquiry  and  charity,  ready  to 
consider  and  pursue  any  suggestions  of  truth  and  use- 
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fulness.  It  is  not  a  nominal,  but  a  visible  and  effective 
bond  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  a  constant  excitement  to 
individual  activity,  fidelity,  and  watchfulness.  The 
records  of  the  meetings  testify  to  the  many  solemn 
and  affecting  interviews  to  which  this  arrangement  has 
given  rise  ;  they  contain  elaborate  reports  on  church 
relations  and  personal  responsibility,  and  discussions 
of  vital  questions  of  truth  and  duty.  To  show  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  and  the  influence  which  it  has 
been  adapted  to  exert,  I  am  desirous  of  extracting  a 
brief  passage  from  a  Report  on  the  state  of  the  church, 
in  August,  1822. 

This  report  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  Church 
had  remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  more  than  a 
century.  In  answering  the  question,  why  there  had 
been  no  improvement  during  later  years,  three  causes 
of  hinderance  were  enumerated:  —  the  controversial 
spirit  of  the  times,  prevalent  errors  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  imperfections  of  church  mem- 
bers. Each  of  these  causes  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length.  I  quote  a  portion  of  the  appeal  to  the  brethren 
under  the  last  head  ;  premising,  that  it  was  written  by 
one  of  the  lay  members. 

"  Perpetual  watchfulness  and  care  are  the  conditions 
on  which  we  hold  all  our  virtues  as  well  as  all  our 
worldly  possessions.  As  repentance  is  the  foundation 
of  all  Christian  virtue  and  implies  an  abhorrence  of 
sin  as  such,  —  do  we  keep  alive  our  strong  impressions 
on  this  subject  ?  Do  we  ever  think  lightly  of  sin,  or 
lead  others  to  believe  that  we  do  ?  Do  we  give  any 
countenance  to  the  commission  of  sin,  by  our  presence, 
or  indirect  approbation  or  permission  ? 

"  Christian  penitence  is  accompanied  and  followed 
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hy  faith.  Do  Ave  believe,  —  really  believe,  —  all  the 
promises  and  threateniiigs  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  we 
feel  daily  and  hourly  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us  ? 
Do  we  realize  that  we  shall  certainly  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  not  merely  to  answer  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  but  to  give  an  account  of 
every  idle  word,  and  to  have  every  thought  of  the 
heart  revealed  ?  Do  we  act  as  if  we  were  indeed  pil- 
grims and  strangers  in  the  world  ?  or  are  we  as  much 
excited  by  its  ambition  and  allured  by  its  pleasures 
and  engrossed  by  its  business  and  distracted  by  its 
cares  and  grieved  by  its  troubles,  as  if  we  had  no 
other  Avorld  upon  which  to  fix  our  attention  ?  " 

Similar  inquiries  are  then  suggested  respecting  the 
duties  of  Christian  love  and  active  benevolence.  And 
the  report  ends  with  recommending,  that  a  day  be  set 
apart  for  self-examination  and  devotion  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  church  ;  when  "  all  the  members  of  the 
church  should  as  far  as  may  be  possible  and  consistent 
Avith  their  usual  avocations,  employ  their  thoughts  and 
devote  their  leisure  moments  to  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

"  And  that  the  same  good  work  may  be  always  kept 
in  mind,  they  would  further  recommend,  that  one  hour 
(say  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  of  the  Saturday  even- 
ing preceding  the  communion,)  should  for  the  future 
be  set  apart  by  all  the  members  of  this  church,  and 
employed  in  reflecting  and  conversing  upon  the  best 
mode  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  in 
prayer  for  its  welfare.  They  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  give  every  individual  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  lead  him  to  exert 
a  happier  influence  on  those  around  him." 
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The  measures  here  recommended  were  adopted  ; 
and  some  years  afterward,  the  report  was  again  taken 
up  and  the  resolutions  renewed.  One  easily  under- 
stands how  religion  must  flourish,  when  its  friends  thus 
unite  in  efforts  to  increase  its  power  over  themselves 
and  to  extend  it  to  others. 

The  benefits  of  this  meeting  had  not  been  long  ex- 
perienced, when  it  was  perceived  to  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  extended  to  the  female  members  of  the 
church.  Accordingly,  a  quarterly  meeting  was  estab- 
lished, when  they  assembled  together  in  a  large  room 
belonging  to  one  of  their  number,  passed  the  afternoon 
in  social  and  religious  converse,  and  took  tea  together. 
Their  minister  was  regularly  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  led  their  devotions  ;  and  he  delighted  to  observe, 
that,  through  this  simple  means,  the  bonds  of  sympa- 
thy and  good  will  were  essentially  strengthened,  and 
that,  by  the  substantial  acts  of  kindness  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  the  happiness  as  well  as  improvement  of 
many  was  greatly  promoted.  Similar  objects  were 
effected  by  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the 
parish,  when  the  time  is  past  in  reading  and  working, 
and  subscriptions  are  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  missions  and  other  religious  charities. 

The  next  institution  was  that  of  the  Sunday  School, 
a  favorite  object  with  Dr.  Parker,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1818.  He  introduced  the  project  in  a  ser- 
mon on  Sunday,  and  immediately  had  the  happiness 
of  securing  the  enlightened  and  devoted  cooperation 
of  men,  more  than  one  of  whom  were  abundantly 
competent  to  the  good  management  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. It  is  striking  and  instructive  to  look  back  to 
that  period,  when  the  Sunday  School  was  a  novelty  in 
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the  land,  slowly  welcomed  by  the  community,  and 
coldly  favored  if  not  expressly  discountenanced  by 
many  excellent  persons,  who  thought  it  unnecessary 
in  this  country,  ill-adapted  to  our  state  of  society,  and 
likely  to  be  hurtful  to  religious  instruction  in  families, 
—  and  to  perceive  how  readily  Dr.  Parker  and  his 
friends  penetrated  beyond  the  objections  to  it,  and  en- 
tered into  a  full  perception  of  its  merits.  Under  such 
auspices,  the  school  had  no  infancy  ;  it  succeeded  at 
once  ;  it  reached  its  maturity  while  other  schools  were 
struggling  with  the  first  obstacles.  When  we  remem- 
ber who  were  his  coadjutors,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
he  surrendered  the  management  of  the  school  wholly 
into  their  hands,  and  adopted  it  as  a  principle  that  the 
charge  of  the  Sunday  School  should  be  given  to  the 
laity,  without  superintendence  or  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  He  thought  the  effect  of  religious 
teaching  on  the  children  and  on  their  parents  likely  to 
be  far  better  if  it  should  come,  not  from  him  Avhose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  religion,  but  from  men  in  the 
active  walks  of  life,  whose  devotedness  to  this  service 
on  Sunday  would  be  a  new  and  impartial  testimony  to 
the  value  of  religion.  One  perceives  that  there  is  force 
in  this  reason  ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  But  how  few  ministers  can  act 
upon  it  !  In  how  few  societies,  es[)ecially  the  smaller 
ones,  are  men  to  be  found  of  that  happy  combination 
of  qualities  wiiich  fits  them  to  be  leaders  in  so  difficult 
and  delicate  a  service  !  How  rare  are  those  to  whom 
the  minister  can  safely  delegate  his  responsibility  for 
the  instruction  and  character  of  his  children  !  It  is 
cause  for  congratulation  that  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons is  multiplying ;  that  more  and  more  of  our  yonth 
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are  becoming  qualified  to  take  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent oversight  of  this  great  work.  But  it  cannot  yet 
be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  minister 
shall  have  no  personal  share  in  the  labor  or  responsi- 
bility. In  Dr.  Parker's  society  it  was  otherwise.* 
He  was  able  to  relieve  himself  from  all  solicitude  re- 
specting the  duties  of  superintendence  and  instruction. 
He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  and  visited 
and  addressed  the  school  quarterly  ;  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  it  with  intense  interest  as  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  religion  ;  it  was  not  long  before  his  death 
that  he  manifested  that  interest  by  securing  for  it  a 
valuable  legacy  from  a  dying  friend  ;  but  the  actual 
management  he  left  entirely  to  others,  and  that  with 
as  much  gratitude  for  their  services  as  confidence 
in  them.  "  Were  it  in  my  power,"  he  says,  in  an 
address  delivered  to  them  at  their  request,  "  I  would 
express  to  you  the  sentiments  with  which  I  regard 
your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  I  will  not 
obtrude  on  you  my  private  feelings.  Be  assured  of 
my  warmest  gratitude,  and  that  I  regard  with  the  live- 
liest interest  your  pious  and  lienevolent  labors." 

There  was  still  needed  anolher  institution  to  com- 
plete Dr.  Parker's  plan  of  religious  organization,  and 
that  was  founded  in  the  year  1826.  It  was  an  Asso- 
ciation for  mutual  religious  improvement.  Here  he 
collected  from  forty  to  fifty  of  the  young  and  middle- 
aged  men  of  the  society,  for  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions  in  religion  and  moral- 
ity. At  each  monthly  meeting,  a  dissertation  was 
read  by  one  of  the  members,  the  subject  of  which  then 

*  See  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Haven  to  Professor  Ticknor,  published  in  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Haven's  Eemains. 
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formed  a  theme  for  conversation.  Dr.  Parker  entered 
into  the  design  with  great  spirit,  and  imparted  to  it  a 
strong  interest  by  the  manner  in  which  he  elucidated 
the  questions  which  came  before  them.  His  custom 
was  to  give  at  some  length  his  own  views  of  a  subject 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  answering  objections  and 
clearing  away  obscurities,  setting  the  truth  on  its  strong 
foundations,  and  especially  taking  care  to  give  it  a 
bearing  on  moral  duty  and  personal  religion.  These 
meetings  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  instruction  and 
excitement.  They  roused  many  minds  to  exercise  on 
high  subjects  of  thought,  and  settled  opinions  on  the 
basis  of  inquiry  and  reason  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  opened  to  many  men  a  new  power  and  new 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of  expressing 
their  minds  in  conversation  and  writing. 

By  the  several  means  of  religious  influence  now 
described,  instruction  and  impression  were  carried  to 
every  portion  of  the  society  ;  a  principle  of  union  and 
life  was  imparted  to  it.  The  members  came  to  feel 
as  members  of  one  body,  who  had  some  concern  with 
each  other  ;  not  as  pew-holders,  going  to  a  certain 
place  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  acknowledging  no  further 
connection  with  the  house  or  the  people,  but  as  part- 
ners and  portions  of  the  community  assembled  there  ; 
caring  for  their  fellow  worshippers  and  cared  for  by 
them ;  pleased  to  meet,  and  ready  to  serve,  each  other 
in  other  places  and  at  other  times.  One  cannot  doubt 
that  he  who  addresses  a  congregation  collected  on 
this  principle,  must  preach  with  a  heartiness  and  soul 
which  he  could  feel  under  no  other  circumstances.  If 
he  be  as  the  head  of  a  family,  the  personal  friend  of 
all,  while  all  are  the  personal  friends  of  himself  and  of 
25 
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the  rest,  he  writes  and  speaks  with  another  and  more 
earnest  feeling  than  he  who  addresses  an  assembly  of 
unconnected  individuals.  There  must  be  much  of  the 
same  difference  as  between  the  case  of  a  man  who 
spends  a  day  in  the  bosom  of  his  trusting  and  aflfect- 
ionate  family,  and  of  him  who  spends  it  in  a  strange 
hotel,  with  persons  accidentally  brought  together,  who 
separate  without  caring  to  meet  again.  Christianity 
was  intended  to  bring  men  together  ;  its  institutions 
are  social  and  fraternal  ;  its  true  and  best  work  is 
done,  only  when  it  has  made  men  brothers  and  given 
them  a  sympathizing  interest  in  each  other.  Its 
work  is  hindered  and  thwarted,  so  far  as  they  remain 
strangers  and  indifferent  to  each  other.  It  is  a  crying 
evil  in  the  structure  of  modern  society,  in  the  larger 
towns  especially,  that  it  opposes  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  proper  union  of  Christian  worshippers;  that  it  col- 
lects together  in  the  house  of  God  and  at  the  Lord's 
table,  men  and  women  who  know  not  each  other,  and 
then,  instead  of  binding  them  together  as  members  of 
one  body,  allows  them  to  think  it  consistent  with  their 
profession  that  they  continue  strangers.  This  is  far 
from  what  ought  to  be.  It  behoves  Christians  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  counteract  this  social  evil,  and  give 
proper  scope  to  the  great  Christian  relation.  Until 
they  do  this,  their  religion  will  fail  of  fulfilling  its  ten- 
dency, will  be  kept  back  from  its  full  action  on  the 
welfare  of  society.  It  is  a  thing  which  they  may  do. 
It  cannot  be  attempted  without  partial  success.  Let 
any  minister  heartily  undertake  it,  under  some  judicious 
system  like  that  just  described,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self so  seconded  by  the  desires  of  many  souls  and  the 
native  tendency  of  Christianity,  that  he  cannot  wholly 
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fail.  Discouragements  there  may  be  for  a  time  ;  but 
ihey  will  disappear  before  a  resolute  perseverance  and 
the  kindliness  of  human  and  Christian  affection  ;  and 
when  the  work  is  accomplished,  he  will  enjoy  an  un- 
speakable happiness  in  preaching  the  word  and  break- 
ing the  bread  of  life,  no  longer  to  an  accidental  as- 
semblage, but  1o  a  band  of  brothers. 

But  the  power  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministry  was  not 
solely  owing  to  these  various  measures  by  which  he 
brought  religion  to  act  upon  men.  Much  was  owing 
to  his  personal  character.  I  referred  to  this  when 
speaking  of  his  attendance  on  the  afflicted  ;  I  speak  of 
it  now  generally.  It  is  evident,  that  in  a  state  of  soci- 
ety like  that  which  exists  in  this  country,  the  efficacy 
of  religious  institutions  must  essentially  depend  on  the 
personal  character  of  him  who  superintends  them  ; 
especially  when  he  lives  alway  in  the  presence  of  the 
people.  To  them  he  is  the  acting  and  embodied  re- 
presentation of  the  religion  which  he  teaches.  His 
character  is  the  interpreter  of  his  preaching,  it  is  the 
application  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  the  standard  by  which 
men  measure  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
principles.  If  he  lived  apart  from  them  in  mysterious 
and  unvisited  solitude,  and  was  never  seen  except 
when  he  came  forth  from  his  hermitage  like  some  old 
prophet  with  thrilling  words  from  another  world,  his 
real  character  would  be  of  little  importance  ;  for  their 
imaginations  would  clothe  him  with  any  degree  of 
sanctity.  But  he  who  walks  among  them  in  daily  life, 
like  other  men,  has  no  refuge  from  his  indiscretions 
and  fauhs  in  the  fancies  of  the  observers.  He  is  ex- 
posed to  scrutiny,  and  must  submit  to  it.  He  must 
calculate  on  having  all  his  instructions  respecting  vir- 
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tiie,  humility,  purity,  and  kindness  interpreted  by  the 
construction  which  he  himself  in  his  every-day  life 
seems  to  put  upon  them.  As  it  was  said  to  the 
French  preacher,  "  Father,  when  I  hear  you  speak  in 
the  pulpit  respecting  the  severity  of  a  religious  life, 
my  heart  sinks  with  despair,  but  when  I  meet  you  in 
the  world,  my  courage  revives  again  ;  "  —  so  men  are 
always  more  ready  to  follow  the  carelessness  of  a 
])reacher's  life  than  the  sobriety  of  his  precepts.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  can  endure  this  strict  ordeal 
of  daily  observation,  and  is  seen  to  verify  in  his  char- 
acter the  picture  of  goodness  which  he  has  drawn  in 
his  discourses,  imparts  a  power  and  sacredness  to  his 
doctrine  which  no  eloquence  or  genius  could  have 
bestowed.  He  is  listened  to  with  a  reverence  and  trust 
which  the  highest  oratory  never  commands. 

Dr.  Parker  was  one  of  those  who  could  stand  this 
severe  trial.  His  virtues  bore  examination,  and  his 
foibles  did  not  become  greater  on  closer  inspection. 
His  perpetual  living  in  the  presence  of  men,  so  far 
from  contradicting  or  Aveakening  the  power  of  his 
preacliing,  incalculably  augmented  its  power  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  his  example  seconded  it ;  gave  it  a 
power,  in  fact,  which  those  could  hardly  understand, 
who  did  not  know  the  man.  It  was  the  illustration  of 
his  life  which  made  his  teaching  what  it  was  to  his 
people. 

It  would  be  easy  here  to  use  the  language  of  indis- 
criminate eulogy,  and  pass  off  some  general  outline  of 
a  Christian  man  for  a  description  of  the  man  before 
us.  But  if  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  his  character  had 
some  marked  features  ;  and  it  is  by  these,  that  he  will 
be  most  faithfully  represented  and  his  life  most  truly 
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explained.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  per- 
vading characteristic,  that  which  appeared  always 
prominent  and  gave  complexion  to  the  whole,  was 
what  may  be  called  truthfubiess.  He  was  a  true 
man.  In  thought,  heart,  purpose,  Avord,  act,  deport- 
ment, directly  and  indirectly,  all  was  true.  Nothing 
was  designed,  nothing  done  or  said,  for  appearance' 
sake,  or  through  mere  expediency.  He  exhibited 
himself  so  undisguisedly,  with  such  straightforward- 
ness, that  an  observer  would  spontaneously  say,  that 
is  a  man  to  be  confided  in.  This  it  was,  in  connection 
with  his  clear-sighted  good  sense,  which  caused  him 
to  be  trusted  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to.  This 
led  him  to  that  open  plainness  of  speech,  amounting 
sometimes  to  bluntness,  which  has  been  spoken  of.  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,  also,  that  from  this  originated 
that  oddity  or  quaintness  of  expression  which  so  much 
characterized  his  familiar  conversation.  Might  it  not 
have  been  at  first  employed  as  a  cover  to  bold  and 
unpalatable  truths  ?  Half  sarcastic  and  half  humorous, 
slingingly  severe  yet  jocose  in  expression,  he  was  able 
to  say  inoffensively  whatever  he  pleased,  —  his  manner 
acted  instead  of  a  formal  apology  for  plain  dealing. 
But  whether  so  designed  or  not,  or  whether  this  pecu- 
liarity were  the  mere  result  of  a  sportive  habit  of  mind, 
it  certainly  had  the  effect  which  I  ascribe  to  it.  Those 
who  most  keenly  felt  the  censure  could  feel  no  resent- 
ment ;  for  there  was  evidently  not  only  no  ill  will, 
but  the  greatest  kindness  and  good  humor  in  him  who 
spoke  it.  "Every  one  Avho  came  within  the  sphere  of 
his  infiuence,"  a  friend  has  truly  said,  "  felt  perfect 
confidence  in  his  sincerity,  which  would  not  allow  him 
to  flatter  his  weakness,  or  palliate  his  faults ;  and  yet 

23  * 
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his  kindness  and  benevolence  were  so  apparent,  that 
they  knew  his  judgments  would  be  lenient  as  well  as 
just.  I  think  there  was  in  him  a  rare  union  of  stern 
integrity,  uncompromising  detestation  and  scorn  of  all 
that  was  false  and  wrong,  united  with  perfect  kindness 
and  the  most  tender  sympathy  with  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature." 

His  influence  over  men  was  therefore  that  of  char- 
acter. He  did  not  strive  for  influence.  He  did  not 
aim  at  power.  It  came  to  him.  It  belonged  to  him, 
as  it  does  to  every  man  of  single-mindedness  and  trust- 
worthiness. Men  saw  that  he  was  Avhat  he  appeared 
to  be,  and  that  his  objects  Avere  what  he  professed  ; 
that  he  was  not  considering  what  would  be  expedient, 
—  he  had  a  contempt  for  those  who  belittle  great  in- 
tentions by  asking  whether  it  be  expedient  to  labor  for 
them, — he  considered  only  right  and  duty.  There- 
fore they  felt  that  he  was  to  be  trusted. 

There  was  another  trait  in  his  character  which  gave 
him  influence.  His  friends  remarked  in  him  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature,  an  intuitive 
perception  of  character,  a  singular  and  almost  pro- 
phetic sagacity  by  which  he  penetrated  men's  bosoms 
and  discerned  foibles  or  dispositions  of  which  they 
were  themselves  scarcely  aware.  He  evidently  made 
man  and  human  character  his  study  ;  and  having,  as 
one  expresses  it,  "a  strong  faith  in  the  moral  power 
and  results  of  principles,"  he  was  accustomed  to  rea- 
son from  the  act  to  the  motive  and  from  appearances 
to  the  reality,  so  as  oftentimes  to  startle  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  by  unveiling  them  iniawares  to 
themselves.  This  talent  of  observation  extended  to 
men's  affairs  as  well  as  characters.     It  used  to  be  a 
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matter  of  wonder  to  his  friends  how  he  should,  Avithout 
officious  inqiiisiliveness  or  habits  of  worldly  gossip,  be 
yet  so  sagacious  and  familiar  in  secular  concerns.  An 
upright  trustworthy  man,  possessing  such  penetration 
into  men  and  things,  could  not  fail  to  possess  influence. 
Then  it  is  to  be  added,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
express  himself  on  all  subjects  with  perfect  frankness 
and  directness.  If  he  must  speak  of  sin,  especially  of 
the  mean  and  base  sins,  he  would  use  no  palliating  or 
softening  expressions,  nor  take  pains  to  hide  the  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  contempt  which  burned 
upon  his  countenance.  "A  lie  he  would  call  a  lie,  and 
as  such  he  would  treat  it,  in  all  its  forms  and  disguises; 
and  if  any  thing  human  would  make  the  heart  of  the 
deceiver  quail,  it  was  such  a  look  as  I  have  sometimes 
seen  dart  from  his  usually  mild  and  benevolent  face."* 
Finesse,  management,  manoeuvring,  cunning,  in  the 
conduct  of  any  affairs,  met  his  heartiest  detestation. 
Of  other  sins  he  Avould  speak  with  compassion,  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  could  conceive  them  to  be  occasioned 
by  unexpected  temptation,  sudden  passion,  power  of 
circumstances,  faults  of  education  ;  but  this  could  have 
no  palliation,  —  it  was  a  deliberate  plotting  to  do  wrong 
and  to  do  it  by  deception. 

Another  leading  characteristic  was  his  disinterested- 
ness. ''  He  was  the  most  disinterested  person  I  ever 
knew,"  said  one  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many 
years.  "  His  time,  his  studies,  his  labors,  his  money, 
even  his  personal  sufferings,  seemed  to  be  considered 
by  him  only  as  they  might  benefit  others."  His  dis- 
regard to  selfish  considerations  was  apparent  in  his 

*  Mr.  Foster's  Address. 
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whole  demeanor  and  course  of  life.  It  was  seen  in 
his  giving  time  and  thought  to  others,  at  seasons  when 
disease  and  suffering  might  have  excused  him  for 
thinking  only  of  himself.  As  a  preacher,  it  showed 
itself  in  his  shrinking  from  commendation  ;  he  dreaded 
lest  he  might  perchance  be  brought  to  mingle  a  regard 
to  his  own  reputation  with  the  feelings  which  he 
carried  into  the  pulpit ;  and  as  a  pastor  and  friend  it 
showed  itself  in  his  habitual  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  He  could  not  even  perceive  it  to  be  right  to 
make  savings  from  his  little  means  as  a  provision  for 
a  future  day.  When  entreated  to  be  less  generous  to 
others  and  spare  something  for  himself,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  convinced  that  he  should  do 
more  good  by  that  means  than  by  spending  now.  In 
the  same  spirit  was  his  saying,  formerly  quoted,  —  My 
parish  first,  then  my  family.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
sometimes  to  invite  to  his  table  some  of  the  humble 
and  poor,  and  share  their  gratification.  I  will  not  ask, 
he  would  say,  those  whom  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  might 
invite ;  they  do  not  need  my  dinner  ;  I  will  have  those 
whom  nobody  invites.  He  pleased  himself  with  get- 
ting out  for  these  humble  guests  some  choice  wine 
which  had  been  given  him  ;  and  when  reminded  that 
they  would  not  know  the  difference  between  that  and 
what  was  inferior,  he  replied,  But  I  do. 

During  the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  1814,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  consternation  of  that  awful  season,  as 
he  was  walking  with  a  friend,  they  met  a  lady  retreat- 
ing from  the  conflagration  of  her  home.  His  friend 
immediately  offered  her  an  asylum.  No,  no,  said  he, 
she  has  friends,  let  her  go  to  them ;  reserve  your  room 
for  those  who  have  none. 
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One  remarkably  cold  Sunday,  when  the  snow  was 
driving  violently  before  the  wind  and  few  persons 
were  able  to  reach  the  church,  he  laid  aside  the  usual 
formal  discourse,  and  taking  up  the  words,  "  Who 
can  stand  before  his  cold  ?"  addressed  to  his  hearers 
some  striking  extemporaneous  remarks  suggested  by 
the  season  ; "  *  which  he  closed  Avith  recommending, 
that,  instead  of  coming  to  church  in  the  afternoon, 
they  should  serve  their  great  Benefactor  by  visiting 
and  helping  the  suffering  poor.  He  himself  set 
the  example  by  going  out  in  the  face  of  the  storm, 
to  visit  a  poor  solitary  woman  at  a  distance  from 
town. 

At  another  time,  having  passed  a  restless  night, 
when  he  could  ill  sleep  for  thinking  of  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  season, 
he  rose  at  an  early  hour  to  go  and  take  care  of  them. 
Returning  late,  he  observed,  with  an  air  of  great  con- 
tentment, that  such  and  such  persons  had  got  good 
fires,  and  such  and  such  good  breakfasts  ;  and  now, 
said  he,  we  will  have  ours. 

Anecdotes  like  these  might  be  multiplied.  They 
indicate  the  spirit  of  his  life,  —  a  habit  of  disinterested 
ihoughtfulness  for  others. 

These  qualities  of  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  as 
they  have  been  described,  receive  steadfastness,  con- 
sistency, and  strength,  from  the  more  peculiarly  reli- 

*  He  was  very  fond  of  using  occasions  and  seasons,  and  was  happy  m 
adapting  iiimself  to  them.  I  may  mention  another  instance.  Having  pre- 
pared for  his  vestry  evening  lecture  on  one  occasion,  he  was  called  to  the 
dying  bed  of  a  parishioner.  He  was  present  during  the  last  struggle  of  lifei 
and  went  directly  thence  to  the  lecture  room,  where  he  put  aside  the  pre- 
paration he  had  made,  and  took  the  text,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness."    It  is  said  that  he  was  never  more  impressive. 
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gious  graces  of  faith  and  piety,  which  in  him  were 
always  hving  and  operating.  The  power  of  his  reh- 
gious  convictions,  their  constant  presence  to  his  con- 
sciousness, coloring  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
his  mind,  the  feelings  which  rose  in  his  heart,  the  de- 
sires, wishes,  purposes,  and  plans  of  his  whole  being, 
was  evident  to  all  who  were  about  him,  and  is  strik- 
ingly displayed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  They  are 
the  letters  of  a  religious  mind  ;  not  formally  and 
professedly  discussing  religious  topics,  excepting  on 
special  occasions ;  but  full  of  those  incidental  express- 
ions and  allusions  which  disclose  unawares  the  habit 
and  bias  of  the  mind.  They  show  that  a  thoughtful 
regard  to  the  divine  presence,  an  unreserved  trust  in 
Providence,  an  habitual  reference  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples and  motives,  and  a  sensibility  to  spiritual  things 
as  if  visible  realities,  were  a  part  of  his  very  life,  and 
accompanied  him  like  the  life-blood  of  his  body. 
They  gave  him  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the 
sufferings  of  his  long  disorder,  and  the  cheerful 
equanimity  with  which  he  waited  its  trying  vicissi- 
tudes, its  certain  progress,  and  its  final  approach  to- 
Avard  death.  It  all  illustrated  his  faith  and  proved  the 
power  of  his  principles. 

Such  a  man  as  this  could  not  fail  of  leaving  an  im- 
pression on  the  society  in  which  he  labored.  When 
God  qualifies  one  of  his  servants  with  such  gifts,  and 
they  are  faithfully  used,  he  certainly  crowns  them  with 
a  blessing.  And  I  trust  that  I  have  explained,  as  I 
proposed,  the  secret  of  his  efficiency  by  the  description 
which  I  have  attempted  of  his  preaching,  his  pastoral 
life,  his  system  of  action,  and  his  personal  character. 
Take  them  all  together,  observe  how  each  operated 
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by  itself,  and  then  how  they  all  wrought  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  causes  of 
his  success,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned.  And 
I  cannot  conclude  this  survey  better,  than  by  saying, 
in  the  words  of  a  friend  who  has  written  to  me  re- 
specting him,  that  the  contemplation  of  his  example 
"  may  be  as  profitable  for  his  brethren,  as  it  would  be 
for  an  agriculturist  to  visit  a  spot  where  he  could  see 
the  best  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
carried  into  effect."  It  is  for  his  brethren,  especially 
for  beginners  in  the  ministry,  that  I  have  felt  myself 
to  be  writing.  No  men  are  so  likely  to  enter  life  with 
general  and  undefined  purposes  of  usefulness  as  clergy- 
men. No  profession  offers  so  vague  a  map  of  duty, 
and  allows  so  wide  a  choice  of  means  and  measures, 
so  extensive  a  range  between  activity  and  indolence. 
None,  therefore,  so  much  need  specific  direction  from 
tlie  experienced,  and,  what  is  yet  better,  some  pattern 
of  a  well  arranged  and  efficient  administration.  Such 
a  pattern  may  be  found  here.  Let  our  young  men 
study  it ;  let  them  enter  thoughtfully  into  its  spirit ;  let 
them  tread  devotedly  and  discreetly  its  paths  ;  not 
slavishly,  not  minutely,  but  in  the  becoming  temper  of 
free  minds,  which  own  Christ  for  the  only  Master,  but 
Avhich  yet  love  to  learn  of,  and  imitate  those  who  have 
Avorthily  served  him.  They  may  then  hope  for  satis- 
faction in  their  work,  for  they  will  see  it  prosper;  and 
the  church  will  rejoice  in  the  brighter  day  of  activity, 
piety,  and  peace,  which  will  be  growing  up  beneath 
their  toil. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  his  more  public 
relations.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  division 
which  has  rent  in  twain  the  Congregational  body  of 
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New  England,  had  not  been  made.  Ministers  and 
churches  held  fellowship  with  each  other  on  the  broad 
ground  of  their  common  Christianity,  and  had  not 
learned  to  refuse  it  on  the  narrow  ground  of  their 
peculiar  interpretations  of  some  parts  of  Christianity. 
But  the  signs  of  the  coming  division  had  begun  to 
show  themselves  ;  voices  were  already  heard  clamor- 
ing for  it,  and  suspicion  and  hesitancy,  were  beginning 
to  mark  the  conduct  of  leading  men.  The  two  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Portsmouth  had  from  time 
immemorial  dwelt  side  by  side  in  the  interchange  of 
the  offices  of  Christian  fellowship,  though  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy  had  been  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  Dr.  Buckminster  was  now  minister  of  the 
North  Parish,  a  distinguished  and  respected  name, 
exercising  deserved  influence  over  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing congregation.  Though  aware  of  the  extent  in 
which  Mr.  Parker's  opinions  fell  short  of  what  he  him- 
self regarded  as  sound  theology,  he  soon  formed  for 
him  an  affectionate  attachment,  and  united  with  him 
in  Christian  and  ministerial  offices.  They  lived  like 
father  and  son,  mutually  respecting  and  aiding  each 
other.  It  was  a  beautiful  instance  of  two  disciples 
merging  their  differences  in  their  love  for  a  common 
Master  and  for  one  another.  In  the  infirmities  which 
soon  came  upon  the  declining  years  of  the  elder,  the 
younger  was  a  trusted  and  confidential  companion  ; 
and  in  the  perplexities  which  attended  the  early  min- 
istry of  the  younger,  the  elder  was  a  ready  counsellor 
and  aid.  And  when  a  zealous  person,  who  doubted 
whether  her  new  minister  were  sulficicntly  orthodox, 
inquired  of  Dr.  Buckminster  whether  she  ought  not  to 
forsake  his  ministry,  he  charged  her  not  to  do  so,  for 
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that  any  one  who  should  listen  aright  to  Mr.  Parker, 
Avonld  find  the  way  of  salvation. 

Dr.  Bnckniinsler  died  in  1812;  Mr.  Parker  preached 
the  sermon  at  his  funeral ;  and  in  1815  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Israel  W.  Putnam.  The  customary  inter- 
course continued  between  the  ministers,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  growing  controversies  were  producing 
and  increasing  the  ruptures  of  ancient  fellowship  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  until  the  year  1819.  In  the 
course  of  this  year,  Dr.  Parker  joined  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Baltimore.  This  was  seized 
upon  as  the  occasion  for  suspending  ministerial  inter- 
course with  him,  and  from  that  time  he  and  his 
church  were  treated  as  heretic  and  excommunicate. 
Of  course  so  important  a  change  in  the  religious  rela- 
tions of  two  neighboring  communities,  —  from  ancient 
fellowship  to  sudden  alienation,  from  mutual  oflices  of 
faith  and  love,  to  anatliema  on  the  one  part,  and  a 
sense  of  wrong  on  the  other,  —  could  not  take  place 
without  the  excitement  of  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  Dr. 
Parker  did  not  aflfect  insensibility.  It  was  a  serious 
change  in  his  own  situation,  as  it  abridged  his  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  intercourse.  But  it  altogether 
failed  of  afTecting  his  influence  as  a  minister,  or  of 
retarding  the  prosperity  of  his  congregation.  Though 
denounced  as  unworthy  the  countenance  of  the  Christ- 
ian community,  and  separated  from  the  church  uni- 
versal as  far  as  human  power  could  separate  it,  it  yet 
continued  to  advance  in  numbers  and  repute.  Not  by 
raising  the  banner  of  controversial  war,  and  hurling 
back  anathemas  ;  but  by  carrying  into  more  vigorous 
action,  those  fundamental  Irwths  and  practical  princi- 
26 
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pies  which  they  had  contended  for  as  the  common 
ground  of  Christianity.  The  adherence  to  these,  in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  good  works,  was  every  year 
more  and  more  blest.  Those  that  were  of  the  con- 
trary part,  were  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say 
of  them  ;  and  many  even  of  the  congregation  which 
had  disowned  them,  became  convinced  that  God  was 
with  them,  and  joined  their  fellowship  ;  so  that  it  was 
pithily  said,  "  Individuals  and  families  continue  to 
migrate  from  the  North,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  more 
congenial  climate  at  the  South."  This  chmate  they 
found  ;  and  there  was  evidence  that  beneath  its  be- 
nignant influences  souls  were  ripening  rapidly  for 
heaven. 

It  is  no  small  trial  to  the  spirit,  even  in  a  land  where 
the  church  has  no  secular  power  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
to  be  stigmatized  by  a  dominant  party  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Saviour,  and  have  one's  name  cast  out  as  evil.  But 
where  the  trial  is  borne  with  meekness  and  faith,  it 
tends  to  purify  and  elevate  the  character,  to  confirm 
the  allegiance  to  conscience,  and  to  strengthen  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  truth  for  whose  sake  the  obloquy  is 
endured.  Dr.  Parker  bore  it  thus,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  shared  a  blessing  in  the  result.  One 
of  his  friends  remarked  to  me,  that  he  thought  he  had 
perceived  an  evident  progress,  from  this  time,  in  the 
higher  attributes  of  his  Christian  life.  He  seemed  to 
feel  a  new  responsibility  when  he  found  himself  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  a  despised  and  rejected  faith.  He 
searched  with  new  diligence  into  its  foundations,  he 
received  new  convictions  of  its  power  and  worth, 
pressed  it  more  closely  to  his  bosom,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  new  watchfulness  in  its  defence.     Not,  as  I 
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have  already  said,  by  contending,  but  by  seeing  to  it, 
that  on  himself,  and  on  those  committed  to  his  charge, 
it  was  permitted  to  exert  its  legitimate  influences,  and 
thus  vindicate  its  divine  power.  When  he  attributed 
the  increase  of  the  parish,  in  his  discourse  on  occasion 
of  removing  from  the  old  meeting-house,  "  principally 
to  the  liberality  of  its  members  and  their  peaceable 
spirit,"  he  uttered  Avhat  was  true,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  It  was  still  more  owing  to  the  care  which  its 
minister  took  to  maintain  that  peaceable  spirit,  and  to 
make  the  truth  lovely  by  its  visible  effects.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  prosperity  was  the  erection  of  a  more 
spacious  place  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1826.  Many  persons  at  the  time  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  the  building  was  too  large,  and 
never  could  be  filled  with  worshippers.  But  the  event 
proved  otherwise.  It  soon  appeared  that  many  souls 
were  desiring  precisely  such  an  administration  as  was 
there  offered  them,  and  before  his  death  it  was  com- 
pletely occupied.  He  found  himself  in  the  spiritual 
charge  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  families 
where  he  had  begun  with  seventy. 

"We  may  advert  in  a  few  words  to  another  change  in 
his  relations,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  his  early  ministry,  he  had  united  himself  to 
the  Piscata.qua  Association  of  Ministers,  and  used  to 
attend  its  pleasant  meetings  in  company  with  Dr. 
Buckminster,  who  was  observed  "  to  go  with  more 
alacrity  and  increased  spirits  to  the  ministers'  meetings, 
ordinations,  &c.,  when  his  young  friend  could  be  his 
companion  in  the  chaise."  It  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  the  Association  would  stand  up 
manfully  for  religious  liberty,  and  be  slow  to  admit  the 
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exclusive  doctrines  of  the  day  ;  for  in  the  year  1790,  it 
had  adopted  and  recommended  to  the  churches  the 
following  liberal  sentiment:  —  ''That  the  profession 
which  churches  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  not  an 
assent  to  any  human  creed,  confession,  or  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine  ;  but  a  general  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,  repentance  of  sin,  and  hope  of  the  mercy  of 
God  through  him,  expressed  either  in  words  or  writing, 
as  the  person  offering  himself  may  choose."  But  the 
enlarged  spirit  which  had  dictated  this  expression, 
seems  to  have  departed  with  the  good  men  of  that 
milder  day.  Their  successors  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  liberty,  and  it  was  unavoidable  that  they 
should  so  conduct  themselves  toward  a  member  of 
their  body  whom  they  knew  to  favor  the  heresies  of 
the  times,  as  to  make  him  perceive  that  his  presence 
at  their  meetings  was  irksome  to  them ;  and  thus, 
without  venturing  on  the  obnoxious  measure  of  a 
formal  exclusion,  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw. 

But  while  thus  cut  off  from  the  Christian  fellowship 
of  those  of  his  own  denomination  who  fancied  them- 
selves sounder  divines  than  he,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  there  were  others,  not  of  the  same  denomination 
nor  consenting  to  his  distinguishing  views,  who  yet 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  cordial  respect  and  affect- 
ion. The  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Portsmouth  could  not  be  alienated  from  a  good  man 
by  the  cry  of  heresy  or  any  speculative  differences  of 
opinion.  He  treated  Dr.  Parker  as  a  brother,  and 
there  was  between  them  a  sincere  and  confiding 
attachment  which  only  death  interrupted.  During 
the  severity  of  Dr.  Parker's  illness,  when  the  approach 
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of  the  cholera  was  apprehended  at  Portsmouth,  a 
united  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  held  by  the 
congregations  of  these  two  ministers;  the  services 
being  conducted  by  Dr.  Burroughs  at  his  own  church 
in  the  morning,  and  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  the  afternoon.  That  occasion  is  remem- 
bered with  deep  feelings  of  satisfaction.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  record  this  instance  of  a  true  Christian  spirit 
manifested  by  good  men,  each  conscientiously  devoted 
to  his  own  views,  but  able  to  look  above  them  to  the 
wider  fields  of  truth  and  love. 

There  was  still  another  body  of  clerical  men,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a 
Congregational  minister,  —  namely,  the  Convention  of 
Congregational  Ministers  in  New  Hampshire.  This 
from  its  very  constitution,  embracing  as  it  did,  all  the 
Congregational  ministers  in  the  State,  was  based  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  Congregationalism ;  and 
therefore  the  excluding  spirit  of  the  times  ought  to 
have  found  no  harbor  within  it.  But  it  did  not  escape 
the  general  infection.  For  several  years,  consequently. 
Dr.  Parker  had  absented  himself  from  its  meetings,  and 
thus  was  totally  cut  oft' from  all  participation  with  for- 
mer associates  in  the  pubUc  fellowship  of  Christian  life. 
But  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  his 
life  was  connected  with  this  very  body  of  ministers. 
When  his  sinking  health  revived  a  little,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  he  made  a  journey  of  recreation,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  visited  Concord.  It  was  at  the  period 
of  the  anniversary  celebrations,  and  as  he  saw  from  the 
Avindow  of  his  lodging  the  ministers  repairing  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and 
said  that  he  would  step  in  once  more  and  see  what 

26* 
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they  were  doing.  He  found  them  engaged  in  a  pro- 
ject for  remodelling  the  Convention,  and  excluding 
from  it  the  Unitarian  members.  He  was  struck  with 
the  impropriety  of  the  scheme,  and  its  inconsistency 
with  genuine  Congregational  principles,  and  rose  in 
his  place  to  expose  it.  It  was  almost  a  voice  from  the 
dead,  and  could  hardly  have  been  more  solemn  if  it 
had  issued  from  the  sepulchre. 

But  while  the  disorders  of  the  age  deprived  him  of 
the  fellowship  of  those  with  whom  he  began  life  in 
more  tranquil  days,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
gathered  near  him  a  number  of  ministers  with  whom 
he  could  more  fully  sympathize.  A  new  Association 
was  formed  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual 
forbearance  and  aid.  In  this  connection  he  enjoyed 
fully  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  was  himself 
regarded  as  a  member,  whose  light  and  counsel  were 
always  ready  and  always  valuable.  He  joined  also,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  forming  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Hampshire,  and  lent  to  it  the  power  of 
his  name  and  influence  by  consenting  to  be  its  first 
President.  He  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  all  mere 
sectarianism ;  but  he  saw  what  the  times  demanded, 
and  he  probably,  as  his  bodily  strength  decayed  and 
another  world  drew  near,  felt  with  increasing  force  the 
worth  of  those  great  principles  on  which  his  own  trust 
and  consolation  rested. 

Less  of  a  sectarian  no  man  could  be,  and  yet  no 
man  was  more  decidedly  attached  to  the  opinions  which 
he  had  embraced.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
great  peculiarity  of  sentiment  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished from  the  great  body  of  Unitarians  ;  though 
in  a  community  whose  members  are  so  wholly  inde- 
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pendent  of  each  other,  and  make  so  little  account  of 
minor  differences  of  faith,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  on 
this  point  with  certainly.  To  their  leading  and  favor- 
ite principles,  he  was  an  independent  practical  adher- 
ent; —  he  allowed  perfect  liberty  of  judgment  and 
profession  to  all,  and  was  willing  to  join  all  of  any 
name  in  the  promotion  of  a  good  cause.  He  cared 
for  the  prevalence  of  no  doctrine,  if  it  did  not  make 
men  better  Christians.  His  own  words  are  these  : 
"  Believing  as  I  do,  that  religion  is  designed  to  make 
men  good,  I  can  rejoice  in  the  success  of  no  party  any 
further  than  its  success  is  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  piety.  Wherever  I  see  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
cherished  and  extended,  I  will  rejoice,  whatever  sect 
may  be  employed  in  the  work  of  doing  good."  Per- 
fectly agreeable  to  this  are  certain  principles,  which 
he  says  he  had  prescribed  to  himself:  "  To  unite  with 
good  men  in  doing  good,  —  to  endeavor  to  weaken 
no  man's  influence  who  appeared  to  be  laboring  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  —  not  to  multiply  occasions  of 
strife  between  Christians  of  different  views,  —  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  cherish  kind  affections  among 
Christians — to  defend  his  character  when  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cover  it  with  suspicion,  and  this,  as 
a  means  of  preserving  his  usefulness  in  the  world." 

While  he  thus  jealously  watched  for  liberty  and 
charity,  his  favorite  and  engrossing  views  were  the 
practical  views  of  religion.  These,  as  was  hinted 
when  I  spoke  of  his  preaching,  were  severe,  solemn, 
and  strict,  grounded  on  uncompromising  views  of  the 
divine  law,  and  on  the  gospel  as  a  provision  for  sin- 
ners. His  thoughts  and  representations  of  religion 
took  their  tone  from  this  idea;  and  he  had  serious 
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apprehensions  of  evil  from  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
tendency  of  the  times  to  a  lax  and  lenient  administra- 
tion of  truth,  —  intellectual,  refined,  graceful,  tasteful, 
and  rhetorical,  but  not  profound,  earnest,  spiritual. 
The  controversies  and  divisions  of  the  day  on  the  one 
hand,  aided  by  the  increasing  refinement  of  society  on 
the  other,  seemed  to  him  tending  to  this  melancholy 
result,  —  to  deprive  the  gospel  of  its  nerve,  and  make 
preaching  a  holiday  entertainment.  "  I  cannot  but  en- 
tertain fears,"  he  said,  "  that  the  public  taste  in  our 
parishes  is  becoming  too  fastidious,  too  fond  of  mere 
novelties ;  of  amusement  in  listening  to  preaching, 
rather  than  improvement.  If  it  be  so,  our  churches 
will  decay,  and  the  situation  of  clergymen  become 
more  and  more  deplorable.  There  can  be  no  situa- 
tion more  humihating  than  that  of  a  minister  who  feels 
obliged  to  cater  for  a  fastidious  taste,  who  perceives 
that  his  standing  with  his  people  is  made  to  depend 
upon  amusing  their  fancy,  not  upon  honest  endeavors 
to  save  their  souls." 

In  another  passage  he  uttered  forebodings  on  this  sub- 
ject which  have  since  begun  to  be  extensively  verified. 
"  These  are  bad  times  for  ministers.  The  whole 
moral  atmosphere  is  in  an  unnatural  state  of  commo- 
tion ;  the  pubUc  taste  is  becoming  more  and  more 
diseased.  The  time  will  come  when  brighter  hopes 
will  open  on  the  church.  I  may  not  live  to  see  them, 
but  I  will  enjoy  them  in  anticipation.  In  the  mean 
time,  ministers  must  feel  and  suffer  the  agitations 
which  are  going  on,  and  which  they  have  had  a  great 
hand  in  producing.  They  must  labor,  be  reviled,  be 
tossed  from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  ^vhere  they 
shall  lay  their  heads,  —  if  peradventure  they  can  keep 
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them  sufficiently  composed  to  lay  ihera  for  temporary 
repose  anywhere.  But  great  results  are  to  be  the 
fruit  of  severe  labors  and  trials.  We  have  no  right 
either  to  complain  or  to  despond.  Duty  is  our's ; 
events  arc  God's." 

He  had  great  faith  in  the  power  as  well  as  in  the 
truth  of  his  religious  views.  He  was  sure,  as  he  well 
might  be  from  his  own  experience,  that  they  contain 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion. But  he  did  not  conceal  his  anxiety  lest  the 
causes  which  have  been  just  referred  to,  and  others  of 
a  less  definable  character,  should  cause  a  want  of  sim- 
])l!ciiy  and  earnestness  in  jireaching  them.  Upon  this 
point  he  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  strongly. 
"  No  sect  can  preserve  its  hold  upon  the  public,  which 
does  not  bring  religion  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  con- 
nect ilself  slrongly  with  their  affections.  No  perma- 
nent bond  of  union  can  be  formed  between  a  people 
and  a  minister,  unless  it  be  strengthened  by  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  minister  either  does  them  good,  or 
earnestly  labors  for  their  good,  as  moral,  religious, 
accountable,  and  immortal  beings."  He  rejoiced 
heartily  in  all  the  measures  that  were  taken  for 
increasing  the  means  of  theological  education.  "  We 
are  in  extreme  want,"  he  says,  when  writing  on  the 
subject,  "  of  exertions  to  raise  up  rational  preachers 
of  the  gospel."  Ordinary,  ill-appointed,  half-educated 
men,  he  looked  upon  as  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  —  feeling,  as  he  once  expressed  him- 
self in  relation  to  a  place  in  which  he  was  interested, 
"  If  there  must  be  a  dunce  or  a  drone  at  .  .  .,1  prefer 
that  he  should  be  on  the  other  side."  When  he  saw 
in  a  minister  any  thing   of  the  petit-maitre  and  the 
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selfish,  he  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  still  greater 
impatience.  Not  Cowper  himself  could  exhibit  a 
stronger  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  such  a  character. 
If  one  had  appeared  to  enter  the  ministry  for  the  sake 
of  its  worldly  respectability  and  ease,  if  he  were 
mainly  anxious  to  secure  a  reputation,  if  he  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  turning  sentences  and  contriving 
prettinesses,  instead  of  dealing  with  plain  and  strong 
truths,  he  did  not  disguise  how  much  he  was  annoyed. 
He  would  urge  the  young  men  who  occasionally 
preached  for  him  to  discard  all  thought  of  what  would 
be  said  of  them,  and  all  sensitive  anxiety  about  the 
merit  of  their  discourses.  Why  do  you  not  write  a 
sermon,  he  would  sometimes  ask,  as  yon  write  a 
letter  ?  —  throw  out  your  soul  freely  and  warmly, 
without  thinking  of  any  thing  else.  "  We  must 
diminish  our  pride,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  or  rather, 
we  must  make  our  duty  our  rule,  and  obey  its  com- 
mands. Then  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  doing  as  well 
as  we  can,  without  bringing  ourselves  into  comparison 
with  others." 

His  own  practice  in  this  respect  was  in  accordance 
Avith  his  principles.  I  have  brought  my  mind,  he  used 
to  sny,  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  best  I  can.  He 
studied  to  find  his  reward  in  this,  and  to  repress  all 
feverish  solicitude  about  consequences  and  reputation. 
He  was  very  reluctant  to  receive  commendation  of  his 
preaching,  and  he  thought  it  of  ill  effect  to  hearers  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  giving  it.  One  said  to  him,  that  a 
recent  sermon  was  very  good,  and  he  trusted  had  done 
him  good.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  he  replied,  that  I 
should  know  you  think  it  was  a  good  one,  and  not  at 
all  worth  while  for  you  to  express  a  hope  that  it  will 
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do  you  good.  Never  allow  yourself  to  waste  your 
feelings  on  expressions  of  this  sort,  but  go  quietly 
home  and  take  care  that  it  shall  actually  do  you  good. 

In  1815,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Pickering,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  with 
one  son,  survives  him.  Their  only  other  child  died  in 
early  infancy.  His  habits  and  tastes  fitted  him  pecu- 
liarly to  enjoy  and  adorn  domestic  life.  The  strength 
of  his  affections,  and  his  love  of  simple  pleasures, 
imparted  a  zest  to  the  tranquil  delights  of  home,  and 
being  himself  always  cheerful  and  happy,  he  cast  a 
perpetual  sunshine  upon  all  within  his  dwelling.  Hav- 
ing but  one  child,  he  enlarged  his  circle  of  love  and 
usefulness  by  extending  a  father's  care  to  two  children 
of  his  wife's  sister,  whom  he  reared  as  his  own.  In 
education  he  acted  on  the  principle,  that  every  one 
should  be  thrown  upon  his  resources  as  much  as 
possible,  and  made  to  depend  on  his  own  strength. 
Young  persons  should  not  be  spared,  but  made  to  toil 
hard  ;  one  cannot  learn  to  lay  a  stone  wall,  he  would 
say,  by  piling  up  feathers.  Not  that  he  would  refuse 
any  reasonable  aid  ;  and  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
others  to  mention  a  method,  which  he  occasionally 
adopted,  of  giving  useful  advice  and  suggestions  re- 
specting temper  and  conduct ;  namely,  by  writing  on 
a  bit  of  paper  some  maxim  or  precept  or  moral  remark, 
and  laying  it  silently  where  it  might  be  found  by  the 
person  whom  he  desired  to  influence. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Bowdoin  College  in  the  year  1820.  He  de- 
livered the  Dudleian  Lecture  before  the  University, 
in  Cambridge,  in  1824. 

About  the  year  1821,  he  began  to  be  ser|sjble  to 
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a  difficulty  in  the  upper  part  of  his  nostrils,  which 
troubled  his  breathing  and  gave  a  little  impediment  to 
his  speech.  For  some  time  it  was  but  a  slight  incon- 
venience;  but  it  gradually  increased  till  it  became  the 
occasion  of  severe  suffering,  and  threatened  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  power  of  public  speaking.  He  was  obliged 
to  submit  himself  to  the  instruments  of  the  surgeon, 
and  undergo  the  painful  process  of  having  the  poly- 
pus, which  had  grown  up  in  that  tender  region,  forci- 
bly torn  away.  The  annoyance  was  removed  only  to 
grow  again,  and  it  became  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  again  and  again  ;  until  at  length  it  was 
frequently  a  part  of  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  to 
"resort  to  the  tormentors,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
violently  to  clear  out  "his  offending  member."  Un- 
willing to  trouble  another  with  so  disagreeable  a  task, 
he  learned  to  ply  the  instruments  with  his  own  hand  ; 
he  kept  them  by  him  in  his  study,  and  inflicted  on 
himself  the  bloody  torture  whenever  the  progress  of 
the  disease  called  for  it.  Of  course  his  general  health 
was  affected  by  sympathy  with  this  local  disorder. 

He  was  early  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
his  disease.  He  looked,  however,  to  its  effect  rather 
on  his  power  of  usefulness,  than  on  the  duration  of  his 
life.  In  August,  1S29,  he  says  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  a  friend,  "I  have  indeed  felt  at  times  oppressed  by 
the  calamity  which  I  am  called  to  endure.  I  have 
found  it  to  be  afflictive,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
actual  pains,  which  it  has  occasioned  me,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  paralytic  influence  which  it  has  exerted 
over  all  my  faculties,  oppressing  me  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  poorly  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  responsible  station,  —  one  in  which  much  good 
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might  be  done.  But  my  people  are  kind  and  charita- 
ble toward  me,  and  I  bless  God  for  it ;  but  I  cannot 
but  feel  at  times  as  if  I  ought  to  give  place  to  a  more 
efficient  man.  My  duty  in  this  thing  is  not  quite  plain 
to  me  ;  and  this  is  oppressive  ;  yet  I  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  complain,  and  I  hope  that  I  do  what  I  can  to 
be  useful."  And  then,  after  remarking  that  he  has 
that  day  gained  relief  "  by  submitting  to  have  his 
offending  member  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geons," he  adds, — "Health  I  do  not  expect;  com- 
fortable existence  I  may,  I  trust,  hope  for,  without 
either  guilt  or  presumption." 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  1830,  he  left  home  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  visited  the  springs  at  Sara- 
toga. He  did  not  much  enjoy  travelling,  and  Avas  ill 
at  ease  in  places  of  public  resort.  "  I  try  all  I  can," 
he  says,  "  to  think  it  good  for  me  to  be  here  ;  but  I 
have  often  enjoyed  more  pleasure  in  visiting  a  poor 
widow  for  half  an  hour,  than  I  have  received  from,  all 
the  novelties  here.  I  do  not  intend,"  "he  adds,  "to 
visit  every  battle-ground  in  my  way.  I  hope  to  have 
my  attention  awake  to  whatever  expresses  the  good- 
ness or  the  grandeur  of  God  ;  the  marring  and  pollut- 
ing of  his  works  by  human  passions  and  strife,  I  can- 
not be  anxious  to  note." 

During  this  excursion  he  made  a  brief  visit  at  Wor- 
cester, where  he  had  resided  during  the  period  of  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  changes  which 
nearly  thirty  years  had  made,  affected  him.  "  I  notice 
some,"  he  says,  "  who  were  kind  to  me  when  I  com- 
menced my  active  life,  and  their  dispositions  are  un- 
changed. Many,  indeed,  are  gone  beyond  my  ken, 
and  I  have  passed  my  boyish  days ;  but  yet  I  see  in 
27 
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the  richness  of  nature's  scenes,  in  the  coming  forward 
of  new  actors,  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  as- 
pect of  things,  and  the  appearance  of  happiness,  that, 
though  change  is  going  on,  God  is  not  ceasing  to  be 
good,  and  that  I  have  abundant  cause  to  trust  in  him 
and  to  rejoice  in  him." 

He  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  journey. 
"  My  health,  I  think,  is  no  better.  Had  I  not  been 
heretofore  mistaken  in  my  prophecies,  I  should  think 
that  this  disease  Avould  soon  terminate  my  labors  as  a 
minister.  This  is  the  care  of  God,  and  with  him  I 
cheerfully  leave  it."  His  life  had  now  become  one 
long  disease.  At  times  he  enjoyed  comparative  relief, 
maintained  at  all  times  his  cheerful  appearance  and 
manner,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  But 
he  perceived  himself  to  be  a  broken  and  decaying 
man.  "  I  hope  I  do  not  complain  of  my  trial,"  he 
Avrites  in  March,  1831,  "  though  I  am  often  painfully 
reminded,  that  I  occupy  a  place  which  ought  to  be 
filled  by  an  active,  vigorous  mind,  not  by  one  that  is 
drowsy  and  paralytic  ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  I  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  hang  heavily  upon  my  friends,  or 
to  injure  a  good  cause  ;  that  I  shall  know  my  duties, 
and  have  grace  to  perform  them." 

In  the  succeeding  October  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  For  myself,  though  I  am  never  accustomed  to 
think  that  all  things  are  against  me,  the  few  months 
past  have  not  been  to  me  without  a  due  portion  of 
trials.  My  health  has  not  been  good,  often  wretched  ; 
yet  I  have  been  enabled  to  pass,  though  heavily, 
through  my  accustomed  routine  of  duty.  I  have  never 
been  so  sensible  of  the  oppressiveness  of  duty ;  and 
many  a  time  I  have  sighed  to  be  relieved  of  all  public 
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responsibilities,  and  to  find  in  some  retired  spot  a  place 
where  with  booits,  rural  occupations,  and  such  friends 
as  might  feel  interested  in  my  welfare,  I  might  pass 
quietly  my  destined  period  here.  But  such  a  spot  is 
not  within  my  reach,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  best 
that  it  should  be  so.  I  am  blest  with  a  most  affection- 
ate people,  who  seem  not  yet  wearied  with  me.  They 
might  be  greatly  improved,  but  to  me  they  seem  to 
constitute  one  of  the  best  of  parishes.  They  are  fast 
falling  away  from  me ;  but  as  they  sink  into  the  grave 
they  increase  my  confidence  in  the  religion  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  preach,  and  connect  my  affections 
more  strongly  with  God  and  the  future.  Among  those, 
who  yet  stand  around  me,  I  am  rejoiced  to  notice  a 
grateful  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful.  In  no 
year  of  my  ministry  have  so  many  been  added  to  the 
church  as  during  the  present ;  yet  there  is  no  feverish 
state  of  feeling,  all  is  calm  and  considerate.  At 
present  my  health  is  better  than  usual,  and  I  have 
the  prospect  of  passing  a  comfortable  winter.  You 
Will  say  I  ought  to  be  happy,  and  so  I  trust  I  am." 

In  ihe  spring  of  1832,  his  disorder  took  a  new  turn, 
extending  itself  lo  the  lungs  and  threatening  serious 
disease  in  that  organ.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
preaching,  and  in  August  he  visited  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  retirement.  Secluded 
and  barren  as  was  this  retreat,  he  found  it  not  destitute 
of  hints  for  devout  thought.  "  The  islands  are  indeed 
desolate,"  he  writes,  "  but  even  here  God  is  not  leav- 
ing himself  without  witnesses  of  his  goodness.  .  .  He 
who  is  spreading  so  widely  his  goodness,  is  appoint- 
ing my  trial ;  it  must  therefore  be  for  good."  The 
thought  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends  mingled  with 
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his  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  while  he  mused  and 
prayed  in  that  lonely  retirement,  and  strongly  affected 
him.  "  The  recollection  of  the  many  and  persevering 
kindnesses  of  my  friends,  though  it  is  precious  to  me, 
often  entirely  overcomes  me."  And  again,  in  another 
letter  ;  "  INIy  friends  have  been  abundant  in  their  kind- 
ness, and  among  them  you  are  entitled  to  more  thanks 
than  I  can  express  ;  thanks,  not  merely  for  the  wishes 
expressed  for  my  personal  welfare,  during  a  season  of 
trials,  but  for  years  of  most  exemplary  assistance  in 
promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  my  people,  which 
are  far  more  dear  to  me  than  the  poor  remnants  of  a 
life  which  at  furthest  must  soon  close.  I  beg  you  to 
remember  me  most  affectionately  to  all  my  friends, 
and  to  assure  them  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  their 
kindness.  While  I  think  of  their  goodness  to  me,  I 
cannot  but  carry  up  my  thoughts  to  the  Inspirer  of  all 
goodness.  He  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  ;  and  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  he  has  preserved  my  mind 
from  gloomy  distrust,  and  kept  cheerful  images  before 
it.  I  cheerfully  commit  all  to  him ;  myself,  my  dear 
friends,  all,  I  commit  to  him." 

After  returning  from  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  he  visited 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  distinguished 
physicians  of  that  city,  and  returned  home  somewhat 
encouraged  respecting  the  prospect  of  continued  life. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain.  "  The  prospect  that  my  disease  will 
soon  come  to  a  fatal  issue,  I  do  not  consider  so  certain 
as  I  once  did.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that  I 
may  be  called  to  pass  years  of  infirmity  and  uselessness  ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  anticipation  is  far  more 
painful  to  me  than  that  of  a  speedy  death.     But  I  will 
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not  distrust  that  merciful  Being  who  has  hitherto  sus- 
tained me,  nor  the  consolations  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  my  sickness  I  have  been  wonderfully  sup- 
ported ;  my  mind  has  been  preserved  in  great  serenity, 
and  my  religious  trust  has  not  been  for  a  moment 
shaken.  Though  there  is  at  times  a  degree  of  fearful- 
ness,  when  I  look  forward  to  the  future  trials  which 
may  await  me,  yet  I  am  not  cast  down  in  the  antici- 
pation of  them,  but  stay  myself  on  the  promises  of 
God  and  submit  myself  to  his  disposal.  All  will  be 
well  I  doubt  not." 

At  this  time  many  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that 
he  should  try  the  effect  of  a  Avarmer  climate,  and 
begged  permission  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  winter's 
residence  in  Cuba.  But  he  said,  "  I  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  my  duty  to  leave  home  ;  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  unreasonable  and  obstinate,  I 
shall  remain  among  my  friends."  He  accordingly 
passed  the  season  in  Portsmouth,  but  in  such  a  state 
of  weakness  that  in  March  he  writes,  ''  I  have  been 
into  the  street  but  twice  since  the  middle  of  December, 
and  then  only  to  take  a  short  ride."  In  May  he 
speaks  of  his  health  as  "surprisingly  and  unexpectedly 
improved  ; "  and  for  a  few  Sundays  he  was  able  to 
preach  ;  but  it  was  a  transient  revival.  The  summer 
passed  away  and  he  gained  nothing  ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber he  writes,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  long 
to  remain  here  ;  and  I  have  a  perfect  confidence  that 
I  shall  not  be  deserted  ;  that  all  things  will  be  well." 
This  was  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote. 

It  was  now  for  many  months  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  discharge  any  public  duty,  excepting  a  few 
days  in  the  spring,  and  that  others  had  taken  his  place 

27* 
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in  the  pulpit.  To  live  useless  had  always  been  his 
dread  ;  a  burden  to  his  friends  and  parish  he  had 
always  resolved  not  to  be.  During,  therefore,  this 
long  trial  of  languor  and  helplessness,  his  feelings  had 
been  exercised  with  no  light  struggle  on  the  question 
Avhether  he  ought  not  to  resign  his  ministry,  and  re- 
lieve his  flock  from  the  burden  of  his  support.  He 
felt  that  they  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  two  min- 
isters, and  he  was  imwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  obtaining  a  pastor  with  the  health  and  efficiency 
which  he  had  lost.  The  parish,  on  the  other  hand, 
clinging  to  him  with  devoted  gratitude  and  respect, 
could  not  think  of  a  separation  so  long  as  his  life 
should  remain.  They  were  anxious  to  give  him  every 
indulgence  in  their  power,  and  to  make  that  provision 
which  should  set  his  mind  at  ease.  With  this  view 
they  determined  to  provide  a  colleague  who  might 
divide  with  him  the  labors  of  the  ministry;  and  having 
been  so  happy  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  the  24th  day  of  October  was  appointed 
for  his  ordination.  But  the  days  of  the  sufferer  were 
numbered,  and  in  vain  did  gratitude,  friendship,  and 
piety,  prepare  this  alleviation  for  his  cares.  He  lived 
to  see  the  day  which  gave  him  a  colleague  ;  he  saw 
the  people  that  he  loved,  united  under  the  charge  of 
one  whom  they  could  trust ;  but  as  if  the  heart,  which 
for  twenty-five  years  had  beat  only  in  their  service, 
could  beat  no  longer  when  that  service  was  thought 
to  be  no  longer  needed,  he  rapidly  declined  from  this 
time  ;  a  new  disease  set  in,  and  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture drew  nigh. 

For  many  days  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the 
affection  from  which  he  suffered,  and  it  was  supposed 
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that  his  constitution  would  rally  again  as  it  had  done 
before.  But  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  he  intimated  to  his  physician  that  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  and  every  hour  rendered  it  more 
evident.  In  the  midst  of  great  suffering,  so  great  that 
he  spoke  of  it  as  "intense  agony,"  he  made  the  few 
necessary  arrangements  of  his  worldly  affairs,  and 
continued  from  this  time,  without  relief  from  bodily 
distress,  but  in  great  quietness  and  even  cheerfulness 
of  spirit,  until  two  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  when  he 
ceased  to  breath. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  borne  the  long  trial  of  his  disease, 
and  of  the  state  and  expression  of  his  mind  in  the  near 
approach  of  death.  It  was  all  worthy  of  the  religion 
which  he  had  preached,  and  a  testimony  to  its  power. 
It  was  all,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  own  character  ;  so  that  the  same  traits  dis- 
played themselves  during  debility  and  suffering,  which 
had  marked  him  in  health  and  action.  What  was  ob- 
served of  him  by  a  friend  who  was  with  him  during 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  was  true  of  his  whole  ill- 
ness: "  all  was  natural,  all  was  himself,  his  every-day 
self,  yet  there  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  which  was 
felt,  if  it  was  not  seen  by  the  common  eye."  This 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
had  always  governed  hirar.  He  once  said,  when  asked 
what  he  should  do,  if  he  were  certain  of  dying  in  three 
or  four  days,  —  "Just  what  I  am  doing  now  and 
intend  to  do  tomorrow."  And  it  was  remarked  by  a 
friend,  who  saw  him  much  during  the  days  when  he 
was  actually  waiting  for  death,  that  he  Avas  still  doing 
the  ordinary  duty  of  every  hour  as  it  arrived,  and  in- 
teresting himself  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  his 
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friends,  as  be  would  have  done  if  sure  of  a  long  life. 
But  of  formal  declarations  respecting  his  state  of  mind 
and  feelings,  he  had  as  little  now  as  when  in  health. 
What  he  said  was  incidental,  "  so  that  it  is  only  by 
retracing  general  conversations,  that  anything  can  be 
recalled."  His  soul  betrayed  itself  in  the  demeanor 
rather  than  by  the  lips.  When,  however,  some  of  his 
friends,  with  the  desire,  so  natural  to  us,  to  learn  from 
one's  own  testimony  what  is  passing  within,  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  he  answered  them  with  his  own 
frankness.  About  a  week  before  his  death,  when 
several  Avere  sitting  by  him,  one  of  them  asked  him 
whether  he  experienced  the  power  of  his  faith  as  he 
had  expected  to  do.  He  ansvv^ered  with  emphasis,  "  I 
trust  that  I  do."  And  in  further  conversation,  though 
speaking  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  expressed  the 
undisturbed  serenity  of  mind  which  he  enjoyed,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  religious  hope  ;  adding,  that  if 
it  were  ever  clouded  for  a  moment,  he  had  but  to 
remind  himself  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  all  was 
bright  again.  He  often  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  I 
have  never  felt  myself  forsaken  for  a  moment,  and  I 
have  no  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  supported  to  the  last. 
Any  attempt  to  give  him  support  by  words  of  com- 
mendation he  could  ill  bear.  It  was  natural  that  his 
friends,  in  their  desire  to  express  what  they  felt  toward 
him  to  whom  they  owed  so*  much,  should  sometimes 
use  strong  language.  He  listened  to  it  very  impa- 
tiently, saying.  Do  not  call  me  good,  I  know  my  im- 
perfections as  no  one  else  can.  When  it  was  replied, 
that  he  ought  not  to  depreciate  himself,  he  answered, 
that  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do  that;  that  he  had 
the  comfort  of  believing  he  had  done  some  good ;  he 
thanked  God  for  it ;  and  desired  that  the  glory  might 
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be  given  to  Him.  With  the  same  mixture  of  honesty 
and  humihty,  he  rephed  to  the  remark,  that  he  had 
always  endeavored  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  "So  far  as  I  have  had  distinct  purposes, 
it  may  be  so." 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endured  his 
sufferings,  may  be  derived  from  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter : 

"  I  have  often  been  with  Dr.  Parker  when  he  was 
suffering  the  severest  distress  —  and  though  it  was 
almost  beyond  endurance  even  to  be  with  him,  and 
witness  his  distress,  he  nevertheless  remained  as  calm 
and  cheerful  as  though  nothing  whatever  was  the 
matter.  If  any  thing  was  said,  he  would  always,  even 
while  coughing  so  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  his  lungs 
must  be  torn  in  pieces,  endeavor  to  put  in  a  remark, 
though  it  might  be  only  a  word  between  each  breath  ; 
and  when  too  much  exhausted  for  utterance,  he  would 
still  turn  upon  you  with  a  most  sweet  smile. 

"I  never  saw  him  cast  down  but  once  —  and  that 
was  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year,  a  day  which  had 
always  been  one  of  unusual  interest  to  him,  on  account 
of  the  review  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  make 
on  that  day  of  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  parish 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
him  of  appealing  forcibly  to  the  consciences  of  his 
people,  and  producing  a  religious  impression.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  his  settlement,  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  people  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  felt  it  very  sensibly.  I  went  in 
to  see  him  after  the  afternoon  service,  and  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  sadness  on  his  countenance. 
I  had  been  often  before  urging  him  to  allow  his  friends 
to  sit  up  with  him  at  night  —  and  I  introduced   the 
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subject  again.  After  I  had  pressed  the  matter  consid- 
erably, setting  aside  all  his  objections,  he  at  last  came 
out  with  what  I  doubt  not  was  that  which  weighed 
most  deeply  on  his  mind  — '  He  did  not  think  it  right 
to  make  other  people  suffer  on  his  account.'  '  Why, 
sir,'  said  I,  '  your  people  would  rejoice  to  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  sitting  with  you  ;  and  if  you  will  only 
give  the  word,  I  venture  to  say  there  are  fifty  who 
stand  ready  to  offer  to-night.'  His  heart  was  already 
full ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  people's  love  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  leaned  his  face  on  his  hand 
and  wept.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  running  out 
to  this  length — but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  those  who 
have  seen  much  of  Dr.  Parker  are  not  apt  to  say  only 
a  word  or  two." 

In  this  manner  did  he  pass  through  his  wearisome 
disease,  and  thus  in  faith  and  patience  did  he  meet  the 
hour  of  dissolution.  He  had  lived  as  a  Christian  should 
live,  and  he  died  as  a  Christian  should  die.  Devout 
men  attended  him  to  his  burial  and  made  great  lam- 
entation over  him.  His  body  lies  in  that  retired  and 
beautiful  spot,  which  he  had  lately  done  much  to  cause 
to  be  consecrated  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  thither 
many  have  gone  to  ponder  and  weep,  while  they  re- 
joiced in  the  lofty  trust  and  glad  faith,  which  assured 
them  that  his  spirit  was  among  the  blessed.  A  dura- 
ble monument  of  stone  has  been  erected  to  tell  the 
place  where  his  dust  reposes  ;  but  a  better  memorial 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  which  contains  the  records 
of  his  teaching.  Better  than  epitaph  or  eulogy  it  will 
describe  him  to  those  who  knew  him  not,  and  will  re- 
store him  to  the  memory  and  heart  of  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him. 
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Samuel  Cooper  Thacher,  was  born  in  Boston, 
on  the  14lli  of  December,  1785.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  D.  D.  who  in  the  January 
of  the  same  year  had  been  installed  minister  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Church  ;  to  Avhich  situation  he 
Avas  called  from  Maiden,  a  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  where  he  had  discharged  the 
pastoral  duties  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
ministry.  He  is  still  remembered  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Maiden  and  Boston  as  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  sincere  patriot,  and  excellent  man. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  the  glowing  piety  and 
ready  language  of  his  devotional  exercises,  that  the 
celebrated  Whitefiekl  is  said  to  have  called  him  "  the 
young  Elijah." 

For  many  generations,  indeed,  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Thacher  had,  from  disposition  and  preference,  been  of 
that  profession,  which,  among  the  Israelites,  was  made 
the  duty  of  a  tribe.  His  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, both  of  the  name  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher, 
though  in  after  life  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  had 
ministered  at  the  altar  of  God,  till  ill  health  obliged 
28 
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tliem  to  retire,  from  its  service.  The  elder  Oxenbridge 
was  the  first  man  who  preached  to  the  settlers  of 
Stoiighton  ;  and  his  father  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacb- 
er,  the  first  minister  of  Millon,  where  he  was  ordained, 
in  the  year  16S1,  and  where,  as  was  not  nnfrequently 
the  case  among  onr  simple  forefathers,  he  performed 
for  his  parishioners  tlie  duties  both  of  clergyman  and 
physician.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thacher,  who  came  over  from  England  in  1635,  and 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, of  which  he  Avns  ordained  the  pastor  in  1670.  He 
also  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  divine  ;  and  he  too 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher 
of  Salisbury  in  England. 

From  early  life,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  exhibited 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  are  so  very 
desirable  in  a  teacher  of  religion  ;  and  the  reflections 
of  more  ripened  years  determined  him  to  assume  a 
profession  which  his  fathers  before  him  had  followed 
and  adorned. 

He  received  the  elements  of  instruction  at  the  Free 
Schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  then  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt.  In  the  year  1800,  at  the 
usual  time  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  university  in  Cambridge, 
and  was  graduated  with  its  highest  honors  at  the 
annual  Commencement  in  1804. 

While  at  the  university  he  had  the  happiness  of 
gaining  the  attachment  and  respect  of  his  classmates 
and  fellow  students,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing 
the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  college  government. 
He  possessed  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  a  true 
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independence  of  spirit ;  and  therefore  conld  hardly 
fail  lo  recommend  himself,  both  to  the  companions 
and  to  the  guardians  of  his  studies.  He  knew  that 
the  cnllivation  of  his  mind  was  his  business  and  his 
duty;  and  that  the  object  of  his  instructors,  in  all 
their  discipline,  could  be  no  other  than  his  good.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  consider  every  new  requisition 
an  encroachment  on  his  rights,  and  every  oflicer  of 
instruction  his  natural  foe.  He  thought  too,  that  quite 
as  much  independence  could  be  shown  by  firmly  op- 
posing the  passionate  measures  of  mistaken  youth,  as 
by  withstanding  the  fancied  usurpations  of  his  superiors 
and  tutors.  But  still  he  had  so  much  kindness  of  dis- 
position, was  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  com- 
panions, and  so  obviously  free  from  a  servile  spirit, 
that  he  never  forfeited  their  friendship,  or  fell  under 
their  suspicion. 

Before  leaving  the  University,  Mr.  Thacher  had  de- 
cided on  the  choice  of  a  profession.  In  a  letter  to  his 
elder  brother,  the  Hon.  Peter  O.  Thacher,  dated  the 
loth  of  December,  1803,  he  communicates  his  inten- 
tion of  preparing  for  the  ministry.  To  this  object,  he 
says,  "  all  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  directed ;  "  and 
he  prays  God  that  he  "  may  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
his  ark  with  unholy  hands."  Immediately  after  taking 
his  first  degree,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies 
in  Boston  ;  and  enjoyed  the  valuable  privilege  of  hav- 
ing them  directed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.  The 
friendship  formed  between  these  two  gentlemen  was 
intimate  and  confidential;  was  rendered  still  more  so 
by  the  subsequent  settlement  of  Mr.  Thacher  over  a 
church  particularly  associated  with  Dr.  Chamiing's ; 
and  was  interrupted  only  by  that  event  which  sus- 
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pends  all  human  conncclions,  till  they  are  renewed 
and  perfected  in  a  better  world. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Thacher 
look  charge  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School,  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  head  master,  and  retained  it 
till  the  appointment  of  IMr.  William  Biglow,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Hunt.  He  then  for  a  short  time  kept  a 
private  school.  He  belonged  at  this  period,  to  a  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  Monthly  An- 
thology and  Boston  Review,  the  most  respectable 
literary  work,  of  a  periodical  kind,  which  had  then 
been  published  in  our  country. 

The  summer  of  1806  introduced  him  to  an  entirely 
new  scene  of  study  and  enjoyment,  and  brought  to 
him  the  accomplishment  of  a  desire,  which  he  had  long 
indulged,  though  with  but  little  hope  of  its  ever  being 
gratified  —  the  desire  of  seeing  other  countries  than 
his  own.  It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  and  even 
necessary,  that  the  lamented  Mr.  Buckminster,  in 
travelling  abroad  for  his  health,  should,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  disorder,*  be  accompanied 
by  some  friend,  who  might  be  at  hand  in  any  emer- 
gency to  administer  assistance,  and  procure  relief; 
and  Mr.  Thacher  was  requested  to  be  that  friend. 
This  overture  he  immediately  accepted  ;  regarding 
himself  as  singularly  fortunate  in  being  furnished  with 
means  of  accomplishing  a  favorite  object,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  fellow  traveller  was  secured,  whom  he  so 
highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Buckminster  sailed  for  England 
in  May.  Mr.  Thacher  left  Boston  in  June,  and  in 
July  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  his  friend,  who  was 
then  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Williams,  Esq.,  in  London. 

*  It  was  epilepsy.     See  Thaclier's  Memoir  of  Buckminster. 
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Early  in  August  they  embarked  together  at  London 
for  the  continent ;  and  after  a  disagreeable  passage  of 
three  days  landed  at  Harlingen,  in  Holland.  From 
Harlingen  they  crossed  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  Amsterdam, 
and  passing  rapidly  through  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and 
the  Hague,  arrived  at  Rotterdam  before  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Here,  the  friends  were  compelled  to 
separate.  Mr.  Buckrainster  set  ofFon  a  tour  through 
Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Thacher  proceeded  through 
Williamstadt,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Valenciennes,  and 
Peronne,  to  Paris. 

"  And  what  shall  I  write  you  of  Paris,"  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  of  Paris,  the  centre  of  gayety 
and  pleasure,  of  splendor,  folly,  vanity,  and  crime  ; 
the  place  where  you  find  every  form  of  beauty,  mag- 
nificence, and  taste  ;  every  display  of  ingenuity  and 
art ;  in  short,  every  thing  but  goodness  ?  The  senti- 
ment of  Burke  is  here  completely  reversed,  and  vice 
doubles  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness.  The  em- 
bellishment of  Paris  still  advances  ;  and  it  is  said  the 
Emperor  has  done  more  to  adorn  it  in  three  years, 
than  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  whole  eighteenth 
century.  By  making  Italy  and  Flanders  tributary  to 
his  capital,  he  has  formed  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
statues,  without  rival  in  the  world.  He  opens  magnifi- 
cent squares  in  places  which  were  formerly  crowded 
with  dirty  and  narrow  streets  ;  he  renews  public  build- 
ings which  have  decayed,  or  supplies  their  place  with 
something  still  more  splendid  ;  and  if  he  should  live 
twenty  years  longer,  he  will  awke  Paris  throughout 
one  vast  palace.  Even  if  his  fortune  should  be  re- 
versed, he  has  left  such  indelible  traces  of  himself,  and 
connected  them  with  so  many  monuments  of  elegance 
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and  lasle,  Ihat  they  can  never  be  effaced  wilhoiit 
mutilating  the  beauty  of  the  city." 

In  the  same  letter  which  is  dated  October  7lh,  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  heahh  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  who 
had  then  rejoined  him.  "  When  next  you  see  Mr.  L. 
after  remembering  me  to  him  with  all  possible  grati- 
tude and  regard,  tell  him,  that  though  I  am  unwilling 
prematurely  to  raise  his  hopes,  yet  I  believe  he  may 
indulge  very  sanguine  expectations  of  the  complete 
recovery  of  Mr.  Buckminster.  He  has  returned  from 
Switzerland,  not  merely  in  good,  but  in  robust  heahh ; 
and  ever  since  his  arrival  on  the  Continent,  and  for  a 
month  before,  he  has  had  no  return,  nor  symptom  of 
a  return,  of  his  disorder."  And  in  another  letter, 
dated  December  20th,  he  says :  "  The  climate  of 
France  agrees  wonderfully  with  Mr.  B.,  who  is  in 
robust  and  uninterrupted  health,  although  occasionally 
a  little  homesick.  His  greatest  danger,  at  present,  is 
of  becoming  bankrupt,  from  the  number  of  books 
Avhich  he  continues  to  buy."  These  were  grateful 
hopes,  and  as  such,  would  inspire  a  tone  of  gayely ; 
but  it  is  Avcll  known  how  mournfully  they  were  disap- 
pointed. 

On  account  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Berlin 
decree,  the  friends  were  obliged  to  remain  in  Paris 
much  longer  than  they  had  intended  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  February  of  1807  that  they  were  able  to  return 
to  London. 

While  in  France,  Mr.  Thacher  had  felt  himself 
restrained  from  writing  with  freedom  about  politics  or 
distinguished  men  ;  because  he  knew  that  all  his  letters 
were  inspected  by  the  police,  before  they  were  permit- 
ted to  leave  the   countrv.     But  once  more  in  Eng- 
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land,  he  could  indulge  himself  in  full  epistolary  lib- 
erty;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  from  London  he  gives 
a  lively  description  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  saw  for  a 
few  moments  at  St.  Cloud.  It  does  not  vary  in  its 
particulars,  from  descriptions  of  his  appearance  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public ;  but  every  thing  pos- 
sesses a  certain  degree  of  interest  which  relates  to  that 
fallen  wonder  of  mankind. 

"  Tt  was  at  morning  mass,  just  before  the  present 
Avar  was  announced  ;  and  from  his  wearied  and  unre- 
freshed  countenance,  I  did  not  envy  him  the  night  he 
had  been  passing.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
exhausted  by  intensity  of  thought,  and  now  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  the  subject  of  his  medita- 
tions. He  was  perpetually  restless  and  uneasy  ;  some 
part  of  his  body  was  in  continual  motion  ;  he  was  now 
swinging  backward  and  forward,  then  drawing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  and  face,  and  then  taking  snufF, 
with  an  air  which  evidently  implied  that  he  was  un- 
conscious of  the  action.  The  whites  of  his  eyes  bear 
a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  colored  part  than 
nsual,  and  he  makes  them  more  remarkable  by  per- 
petually rolhng  them  about.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact, 
that  it  is  still  a  dispute  Avhat  is  their  color,  and  among 
the  thousand  pictures  of  him  hung  up  in  Paris,  part 
make  them  blue,  and  part  hazel  or  black.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  he  has  a  very  fine  countenance,  and,  I 
must  confess,  my  opinion  of  his  capacity  was  heightened 
by  observing  the  fine  proportions  which  it  displays." 

In  August,  Mr.  Thacher  sailed  Avith  his  friend  from 
Liverpool,  and  in  September  arrived  in  Boston.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  of 
Harvard  ColIegCyand  entered  on  his  duties  in  1808. 
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While  abroad,  he  still  had  continued  his  connection 
with  the  Monthly  Anthology,  and  preserved  all  his 
interest  in  its  success  unabated.  He  now  contributed 
to  its  pages  some  valuable  articles  ;  one  of  which 
deserves  a  particular  mention  here,  on  account  of  the 
attention  which  it  excited  when  it  first  appeared,  and 
the  ability  with  which  it  is  written.  It  was  a  review 
of  The  Co7istitution  and  Associate  Statutes  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Andover ;  ivith  a  sketch  of  its  Rise 
andProgress.  Pnblis^hed  by  orderof  the  Trustees,  1808. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  piece,  the  reviewer 
adverts  to  the  very  low  state  in  which  critical  and 
exegetical  theology  then  was  in  our  country,  and  ex- 
presses a  lively  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  an  estab- 
lishment, where  so  lamentable  a  defect  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  remedied,  by  instructing  candidates  for 
the  ministry  in  the  knowledge  of  that  book  which  they 
were  hereafter  to  expound  to  others.  So  long  as  the 
means  of  information  are  communicated,  he  regards 
the  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  instructors  as  of 
little  comparative  importance.  "  We  profess,  then," 
he  says,  "  before  we  commence  the  review  of  this 
pamphlet,  that  Ave  rejoice  in  the  foundation  of  a  The- 
ological Academy  at  Andover  ;  we  do  not  lament  that 
it  is  directed  by  men  whose  opinions  differ  from  ours ; 
and  our  only  inquiry  will  be,  whether  the  principles, 
on  which  it  is  established,  are  such  as  in  any  degree 
to  impair  or  destroy  the  good  which  such  an  institu- 
tion is  calculated  to  effect." 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  notice  is  first  taken  of 
the  connection  between  Phillips  Academy  and  the 
Theological  Institution  ;  and  the  reviewer  goes  on  to 
show,  that  the  donations   of  two  distinct  bodies  of 
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founders  were  designed  in  the  first  instance  to  support 
two  different  systems  of  divinity,  the  Calvinislic  and 
the  Hopkinsian,  and  that  those  gentlemen  who,  after 
the  coalition  drew  up  the  ^'  Associate  Statutes,"  and 
the  "  Creed,"  had  very  adroitly  given  the  spirit  and 
complexion  of  the  latter  scheme  to  their  work,  though 
they  had  avoided  any  expression  of  difference  so  open 
and  hostile,  as  to  alarm  or  offend  the  friends  of  the 
former.  This  position  he  proves  by  comparing  the 
Creed,  which  he  quotes  at  length,  with  the  known 
principles  of  the  two  systems  above  mentioned  ;  assert- 
ing, as  the  result  of  this  comparison,  "  that  the  only 
article  in  which  the  Calvinists  differ  from  the  Hopkin- 
sians  is  omitied,  and  that  almost  every  important  article, 
which  the  Hopkinsians  add  to  Calvinism,  is  either  ex- 
pressed or  strongly  implied."  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  a 
kind  not  the  most  favorable  to  the  Theological 
Institution. 

He  then  proceeds  to  state,  with  great  strength  of 
argument  and  language,  his  objections  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  creed  Avhatever.  The  first  is,  that  creeds 
"  are  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  not  distinctly  and  explicitly 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  volume  which  con- 
tains them."  This  he  says,  the  advocate  of  an  imposed 
creed  is  obliged  to  maintain  in  fact,  though  he  dare  not 
in  words;  and  he  thus  conclude-s  his  remarks  on  this 
head  :  "  As  soon  as  you  convince  us,  that  a  study  of 
the  Scriptures  will  not  certainly  secure  an  honest  man 
from  fatal  error,  we  shall  either  give  up  our  faith  in 
Christianity,  or  have  recourse,  not  to  you,  but  to  the 
infallible  judge  at  Rome,  to  direct  us." 
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His  second  objection  to  the  use  of  creeds  is,  "  that 
they  are  directed  against  the  honest  and  conscientious, 
and  operate  as  a  temptation  and  premium  to  dishon- 
esty." The  third  is  founded  on  the  consiiluiion  of  the 
human  mind,  which  renders  a  perfect  conformity  of 
opinion  impossible.  The  fourth  is,  that  a  right  is 
assumed  by  the  imposition  of  creeds,  "  "which  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  Protestantism  to  deny  to  any  human 
being."  The  fifth  and  last  relates  particularly  to  the 
Andover  Creed,  and  is  chiefly  directed  against  the 
provision  which  requires  from  the  instructors  the 
renewal  of  their  signature  every  five  years,  and  thus 
confines  them  with  enduring  chains. 

An  answer  to  this  review  was  published  in  the  Pan- 
oplist,  a  Calvinistic  magazine.  It  drew  from  Mr. 
Thacher  a  defence  of  his  article,  in  which  his  former 
charges  were  vigorously  supported  and  maintained. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph. 

"  The  whole  object  which  induced  us  to  enter  into 
this  unpleasant  controversy  has  been  attained.  We 
were  desirous  of  reminding  those  men,  who  were 
attacking  our  friends,  invading  the  tranquillity  of 
our  churches,  and  attempting  to  revive  the  exploded 
absurdities  of  the  dark  ages,  that  the  friends  of  rational 
and  scriptural  religion,  though  enemies  of  theological 
polemics,  are  not  so,  because  their  antagonists  have 
nothing  vulnerable  in  their  system.  The  charge  which 
they  bring,  that  we  have  been  influenced  in  this  affair 
by  a  desire  of  interrupting  the  harmony  of  two  sects, 
who  had  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  will  not  be 
believed.  We  disdain  the  imputation.  We  attacked 
them,  not  because  they  are  Hopkinsians,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  Calvinists,  but  because  their  conduct 
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and  their  principles,  we  believe,  all  honest  Calvinists 
and  Hopkinsians  ought  to  unite  in  condemning.  The 
charges  we  have  adduced  and  supported  are  not  to  be 
thus  evaded.  It  stands  on  record  against  this  institution, 
and  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  can  never  wash  out  the 
stain,  that  it  has  been  made  what  it  is,  by  perverting 
the  pious  liberality  of  well  meaning  devotion,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  first  principles  of  Protestantism  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  unholy  ambition  of  aspiring  heresiarchs." 
This  is  strong  language,  and  will  appear  particularly 
so  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  gentle  charac- 
ter of  the  v/riter,  and  knew  how  averse  his  spirit  was 
to  the  spirit  of  controversy.  But  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  some  others  which  subsequently  occurred, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  into  an  uncongenial  warfare, 
and  defend  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  freedom. 
And  who  indeed,  even  if  we  put  out  of  the  question 
the  curious  circumstances  attending  the  compound 
creed  of  the  Andover  Institution,  who  is  there,  what 
truly  rational  and  liberal  man,  whatever  his  doctrinal 
opinions  may  be,  who  will  not  exclaim  with  indignation 
against  the  demand  of  a  repeated  subscription  to  a 
long  and  minute  list  of  disputed  articles  of  faith  ? 
And  what  consistent  Protestant  is  there,  of  whatever 
denomination,  who  will  not  think  it  objection  enough 
to  a  theological  establishment  that  it  should  presume 
to  speak  in  language  like  this  :   "  It  is  strictly  and 

SOLEMNLY  ENJOINED,  AND  LEFT  IN  SACRED  CHARGE,  THAT 
EVERY  ARTICLE  OF  THE  ABOVE  CREED  SHALL  FOREVER  RE- 
MAIN ENTIRELY  AND  IDENTICALLY  THE  SAME,  WITHOUT  THE 
LEAST    ALTERATION,    ADDITION,    OR    DIMINUTION."  Shall 

forever  remain !  Yes,  on  the  records  where  you 
have  inscribed   them,  on  the  paper  where  you  have 
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printed  ihem,  they  may  remain,  for  a  memorial  and  a 
wonder  ;  but  for  belief  and  reverence  and  instrnction, 
who  will  undertake  to  say  that  they  shall  remain ; 
who  will  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  centuries  they  shall  not  be  clean  swept  away 
from  the  human  mind,  into  the  region  of  outvvorn  and 
neglected  things  ?  It  is  really  amazing  to  see  with 
what  complacency  some  men  will  tie  together  the  poor 
shreds  of  their  own  conclusions,  and  then  pretend  to 
sound  the  unfathomable  depths  of  futurity. 

The  discharge  of  his  duties  as  librarian  left  Mr. 
Thacher  ample  time  for  the  study  of  his  profession. 
The  library  of  which  he  had  the  care,  especially  rich 
as  it  is  in  the  department  of  theology,  furnished  him 
with  advantages  of  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  avail 
himself;  and  though  when  he  began  to  preach,  he  was 
not  generally  pleasing  in  the  pulpit,  on  account  of 
some  defect  of  voice  and  peculiarity  of  manner,  yet 
the  clearness  and  correctness  of  thought,  the  good 
sense,  the  pious  feeling,  and  the  chaste  style,  which 
his  discourses  exhibited,  secured  for  him  the  approba- 
tion of  men  of  judgment  and  taste. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1810,  the  Rev.  John  T. 
Kirkland,  was  inducted  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  and  on  this  joyful  occasion  Mr.  Thacher  was 
appointed  to  deliver  a  congratulatory  address  in  Latin. 
I  had  then  just  entered  college,  and  I  well  remember 
the  graceful  appearance  of  the  orator,  and  the  praises 
which  his  performance  received  from  all  lips,  for  the 
propriety  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  elegance  of  its 
Latinity.  I  well  remember  too,  how  universally  he 
was  esteemed,  as  a  college  officer,  by  the  students, 
who    loved    him    for    the    mildness    and    urbanity, 
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■while  Ihey  respected  hiiri  for  the  firmness,  of  his 
character. 

But  the  time  approached  when  he  was  to  leave  his 
employment  at  Cambridge  for  a  sphere  of  higher  and 
more  arduous  duties.  The  Society  of  the  New  South 
Church,  of  which  President  Kirkland  had  been  the 
minister,  was  now  of  course  destitute ;  and  Mr. 
Thacher,  after  preaching  before  them  for  a  few^  weeks, 
was  invited  to  supply  their  loss.  He  accepted  the 
call,  and  was  ordained  their  pastor  on  the  loth  of 
May,  1811. 

It  had  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  custom  in  our 
churches,  for  the  pastor  elect  to  read  a  creed,  or  make 
some  profession  of  his  faith,  to  the  ordaining  council, 
before  the  services  of  ordination  commence.  For 
some  time,  however,  it  has  been  generally  understood 
by  those  of  liberal  sentiments,  that  the  ordaining  coun- 
cil is  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  sanction  and 
Christian  fellowship,  rather  than  of  authority,  and 
therefore  that  the  creed  which  is  read  to  them  is  not  a 
demanded,  but  a  voluntary  exhibition  of  rehgious  be- 
lief. It  is  allowed  to  be  proper  that  the  council  should 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted,  in  a  formal  way, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  person,  whose  entrance  on  the 
Christian  ministry  they  have  met  to  welcome  and 
approve ;  but  that  is  all ;  if  they  are  not  pleased  with 
the  character  of  his  belief,  they  may  refuse  their  con- 
currence in  his  ordination,  and  protest  against  it,  and 
disperse  ;  but  they  have  not  the  least  power  to  deprive 
the  congregation  of  the  object  of  their  choice  ;  of  him, 
whom  that  choice  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  their 
minister.  This  principle  it  would  be  almost  unneces- 
sary to  advance  at  the  present  day  ;  but  as  it  was  not, 
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perhaps,  so  fully  conceded  among  us  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  it  was  thus  decidedly  implied  in 
the  beginning  of  the  profession  which  Mr.  Thacher 
read  to  the  council  which  ordained  him,  "  A  belief 
of  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  are  implied  in 
the  appearance  of  any  one,  who  is  believed  to  have 
any  sense  of  integrity,  before  this  venerable  council, 
to  receive  their  approbation  andblessing  as  a  minister 
of  Christ.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  his  sincer- 
ity, no  profession,  however  ample,  would  avail  to 
entitle  him  to  confidence  and  credit.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  profession  which  I  am  now  called  on 
to  make,  is,  I  presume,  to  determine  whether  the  gen- 
eral views  which  I  have  taken  of  the  gospel,  will  en- 
courage the  hope,  that  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
cause  of  Christ  will  not  suffer  in  my  hands."  He  then 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ; 
in  the  Scriptures  as  his  revealed  Word  ;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  well  beloved  Son  ;  and  concludes  with 
the  following  scriptural,  catholic,  and  rational  view,  of 
the  objects  and  terms  of  Christian  communion  :  "It 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  I  regard  a  credible 
profession  oi  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  —  a 
proposition  rendered  credible  by  such  demonstrations 
of  repentance  and  obedience  as  in  the  judgment  of 
charity  may  evince  sincerity  —  as  the  only  term  of 
Christian  communion,  which  the  Scriptures  authorize 
me  to  require ;  and  of  consequence  that  I  embrace 
every  one  who  professes  this  faithj  as  a  friend  and 
brother  in  the  Lord. 

]\Ir.  Thacher  commenced  his   pastoral  duties  with 
the  interest  and  zeal  of  one  who  is  deeply  convinced 
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of  their  iinportancc,  and  of  the  obhgations  which  he  is 
under  to  discharge  them  faithfully.  He  now  lived 
only  for  his  people,  and  directed  all  his  exertions  to 
the  promotion  of  their  good.  lie  won  their  hearts 
by  the  affectionate  friendliness  of  his  manners,  satis- 
fied their  minds  by  his  lucid  expositions  of  gospel 
truth,  participated  in  their  joys  as  if  they  were  his 
own,  and  led  them  in  their  sorrows  to  the  sources  of 
all  consolation.  He  realized  the  highest  conception 
of  a  good  pastor  ;  giving  himself  to  reading,  to  ex- 
hortation, to  instruction  ;  gentle  unto  all  men  ;  and  an 
example  to  the  believers,  in  conversation,  in  spirit,  in 
faith,  in  purity. 

But  very  soon  a  melancholy  cloud  rose  up,  and 
threw  its  shade  over  the  morning  prospect  of  his  use- 
fulness. He  was  not  gifted  with  a  constitution  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  support  him  for  any  length  of  time 
under  the  manifold  labors  of  his  profession,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  after  his  settlement,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  journey  for  the  benefit  of  his  de- 
clining health.  In  the  month  of  April  he  left  Boston, 
travelled  through  Worcester  and  Hartford  to  New 
Haven,  and  thence  to  New  York.  From  this  place 
he  took  the  steamboat  to  Albany,  and  continued  his 
journey  to  Saratoga  Springs.  A  free  use  of  the  waters 
was  so  beneficial  to  him,  that  after  remaining  there  for 
some  days,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Boston,  with 
renewed  strength  and  hopes.  But  the  heat  of  the 
Aveather,  and  the  fatigue  of  riding,  proved  excessively 
injurious  to  his  weak  frame.  On  the  morning  after 
arriving  at  Worcester,  he  was  attacked  with  a  raising 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  immediately  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility. 
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This  attack  confined  him  in  Worcester  nearly  a 
month  ;  and  when  at  last  he  resumed  his  journey,  he 
could  only  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  very  few  miles  a  day. 
He  did  not  return  at  once  to  Boston,  but  was  detained 
by  the  hospitality  of  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  the 
neighboring  village  of  Brighton  ;  where  every  attention 
and  comfort  was  ministered  to  him,  which  his  situation 
could  require,  or  kindness  could  suggest.  Here  he 
gradually  recovered,  so  far  as  to  believe  himself  able 
to  recommence  his  ministerial  duties  in  November.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  first  sermon  which  he  preached, 
on  again  addressing  his  society  from  the  pulpit,  will 
give  some  idea  of  his  character  and  feelings,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  friends  who 
heard,  and  who  will  doubtless  recollect  them. 

The  title  of  the  sermon  was,  On  recovery  from,  dan- 
gerous  sickness  ;  and  its  subject,  the  duties  of  the  sick. 
The  following  notice  of  his  own  situation,  toward  the 
commencement  of  the  discourse,  must  have  sunk  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

"  Brought  by  the  goodness  of  God  from  the  borders 
of  the  grave,  I  cannot  better  use  the  strength  which  is 
restored  to  me,  than  by  endeavoring  to  gather  instruct- 
ion for  you,  as  well  as  myself,  from  the  scene  through 
which  I  have  passed.  And  if  by  this  experience  I 
should  be  enabled  to  suggest  any  considerations  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  sick,  w-hich  may  contribute 
to  make  any  of  you  prepared  for  the  hour  of  trial,  I 
shall  think  that  much  greater  danger  and  pain  would 
not  have  been  too  dear  a  price  for  such  a  privilege." 
—  "I  propose  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  those  who  are 
assailed  by  painful  and  lingering  sickness ;  whose 
powers  of  exertion  are  impaired,  but  not  destroyed  ; 
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to  whom  a  breathing  time  as  it  were,  is  allotted,  be- 
tween the  summons  and  the  execution  of  that  sentence, 
which  is  upon  the  Hfe  of  us  all ;  over  whom 

"Death  his  dart 
Shakes,  but  delays  to  strike." 

The  conclusion  of  the  sermon  is  so  affecting  and 
eloquent,  that  I  need  ofi'er  no  apology,  for  presenting 
it  entire. 

"  The  last  duty  to  which  I  have  either  time  or 
strength  to  call  your  attention,  is  the  duty  of  complete 
trust  in  God,  and  resignation  to  his  will.  And,  here, 
my  friends,  is  the  reward,  the  triumph  of  a  life  of 
religion.  The  time  to  try  the  value  of  the  maxims  on 
which  our  lives  have  been  formed,  is  the  hour  of  severe 
sickness.  The  animating  bustle  and  contentions  of  life 
no  longer  engage  our  attention  ;  our  ambitious  hopes 
are  over  ;  the  sound  of  fame  grows  dull  to  the  ear  ; 
the  voice  of  flattery  no  longer  soothes  us,  and,  "  all 
the  v/orshipped  pageantry "  of  pride  is  fled  from 
before  our  eyes.  Then  it  is,  that  we  fall  back  on  the 
resources  of  our  own  minds.  The  world  deserts  us, 
and  we  feel,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the  universe  with  our 
God.  How  miserable  is  that  man,  who  feels  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  this  dread  society  ;  whose  life  has 
been  past  in  shaking  off  the  thought  of  futurity,  till  the 
voice  of  death  now  forces  it  in  thunder  on  his  ears  ! 
How  blest  is  he,  whose  life  has  been  made  a  scene 
of  preparation  for  such  an  hour  ;  spent  in  habitual 
communion  with  his  God,  in  humble  desires  to  gain  his 
approbation,  and  in  forming  himself  for  that  pure  so- 
ciety to  which  death  is  about  to  introduce  him  ;  and, 
Avho,  now  that  flesh  and  heart  fail  him,  can  slretch  his 
29  * 
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feeble  hand,  and  lift  his  languid  eye  to  heaven,  and 
say,  "  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  por- 
tion forever." 

"  Such,  my  friends,  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  some 
of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  ihe  sick.  You,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  consider  it  as  intended  for  an  exhibition 
of  what  I  have  myself  performed,  but  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  views  and  feelings  which  every 
Christian,  under  such  circumstances,  Avould  desire  to 
cherish.  The  trial  through  which  the  goodness  of 
God  has  carried  me  has  not  been  the  most  severe ; 
and  it  has  been  lightened,  believe  me,  very  greatly, 
by  your  sympathy  and  kindness.  I  fear  I  must  still 
have  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  indulgence  ;  but  I 
shall  always  endeavor  to  feel  that  such  powers  of 
usefulness  as  I  can  command,  are  altogether  yours. 
Indeed,  I  have  learned  nothing  from  this  visitation,  if 
I  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
using  my  utmost  diligence  in  performing  the  work 
which  is  given  me  to  do.  If  I  needed  another  admo- 
nition, I  am  furnished  with  it,  while  I  write,  when  I 
find  the  lips  of  him  *  who  charged  me  to  be  faithful 
to  you,  closed  forever,  and  himself  called  into  the 
presence  of  his  God,  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
stewardship.  What,  then,  remains  for  me,  what  re- 
mains for  us  all,  but  to  endeavor  to  fill  up  the  various 
duties  of  life  with  fidelity,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ? 
Let  us  defer  nothing  which  Heaven  enables  us  now 
to  perform.  Let  us  guard  against  the  fatal  belief, 
that  by  a  few  formalities  at  the  close  of  life,  we  can 
atone  for  habitual  and  presumptuous  vices.     Believe 

*  His  uncle,  tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Thacher,  of  Dedham. 
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me,  we  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  the  righleous  man 
alone  who  can  have  peace  in  death.  And  he  can 
pass  through  the  dark  shadow  of  its  valley,  and  fear 
no  evil ;  for  the  rod  and  the  staff  of  the  Almighty,  they 
shall  comfort  and  sustain  him." 

While  Mr.  Thacher  was  absent  on  his  journey,  he 
met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Buckmin- 
ster,  his  fellow-traveller  in  foreign  lands,  his  brother 
in  the  ministry,  his  friend.  His  feelings  prompted  him 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  him, 
by  giving  to  the  public  an  account  of  his  life  and 
character  ;  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
deceased,  and  knowledge  of  his  principles  and  habits, 
perfectly  qualified  him  for  the  duty.  The  memoir  of 
Mr.  Buckminster,  which  has  been  prefixed  to  each  of 
the  three  editions  of  his  sermons,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Thacher.  It  is  universally  regarded,  I  believe, 
as  an  interesting  and  well  written  piece  of  biography  ; 
but  as  the  volume  which  contains  it  has  deservedly 
commanded  an  extensive  circulation,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  present  reference  merely. 

An  event,  which  can  be  expected  to  occur  but 
seldom,  called  from  Mr.  Thacher  a  discourse,  which, 
both  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  treated,  will  be  read,  perhaps, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  any  that  have  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  The  old  meeting-house  in  Summer 
street,  which  was  built  of  wood,  and  had  stood  nearly 
an  hundred  years,  was  in  so  decayed  a  state,  that  the 
Society  determined  to  take  it  down,  and  raise  a  new 
one  of  stone,  in  its  place.  On  the  13lh  of  March, 
1814,  their  pastor  preached  the  last  sermon  from  that 
pulpit,  which  had  witnessed  the  labors  of  all  his  pre- 
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decessors  ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunily  of  enforcing 
considerations  in  themselves  truly  affecting,  and  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 

The  new  house  was  dedicated  the  same  year,  on 
the  29th  of  December.  The  sermon  which  Mr. 
Thacher  preached  on  this  occasion  was  soon  after- 
ward published.*  It  became  a  general  topic  of  con- 
versation ;  and  while  by  one  portion  of  readers  it  was 
praised  as  an  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  liberal  and 
intelligible  Christianity,  and  a  calm  and  manly  defence 
of  those  who  had  embraced  such  a  faith,  it  was  de- 
nounced by  another  portion,  as  advancing  principles, 
subversive  of  what  they  called  the  peculiar  and  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  weak  were 
alarmed  at  they  knew  not  what ;  the  bigoted  were 
surprised  at  the  avowal  of  non-conformity  ;  the  cautious 
shook  their  heads,  and  intimated  their  doubts  ;  while 
they  who  had  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
Avho  knew  what  they  believed,  rejoiced  that  the  time 
had  arrived,  Avhen  religious  opinions  could  be  fairly 
and  openly  discussed,  when  reason  was  to  be  permit- 
ted to  come  out  into  the  light,  and  men  could  maintain 
that  their  minds  were  their  own. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  this  discourse, 
it  is  that  it  speaks  rather  too  much  in  the  tone  of  apol- 
ogy and  confession.  But  this  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  from  the 
untried  and  delicate  situation  in  which  the  preacher 
stood.  But  no  one,  certainly,  can  read  it  without 
perceiving  the  firm  conviction  of  truth  which  it  every- 
where displays,  and  the  resolution  not  to  yield  a  sin- 

*  This  is  llie  only  Sermon  which  Mr.  Thadier  ever  printed. 
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gle  fragment  of  any  one  great  principle  asserted.  It 
would  conciliate,  but  without  the  least  compromise  of 
belief. 

Still,  it  inust  be  allowed,  that  a  few  expressions  in 
the  discourse  had  belter  been  omitted.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  one  contained  in  the  following  passage  : 
"  There  exist  —  it  is  but  too  welt  kiioivn  —  among  the 
different  communities  of  Christians,  some  peculiar 
modes  of  regarding  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  it  is 
fitting,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  text,  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  justify  these  modes  of  thinking  to 
our  fellow-believers."  HBw  is  it  possible,  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  could  be  too  well  known  ?  If  these 
peculiarities  of  opinion  existed,  they  ought  to  have 
been  known.  It  was  best  for  all  sides  that  they  should 
be  known ;  and  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  state  of 
things  which  was  an  improper,  a  disagreeable,  and, 
from  its  nature,  a  temporary  one.  The  time  may  be 
easily  remembered,  when  in  our  religious  world,  there 
was  nothing  but  distrust  on  the  one  side,  and  fear  and 
evasion  on  the  other  ;  when  the  self-conceited  theo- 
logue  looked  awry  on  the  suspected  heretic,  and  the 
object  of  his  suspicion  answered  him  with  circumlocu- 
tion and  hesitation.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  was 
the  fact.  And  how  much  better  is  it  that  there  has 
been  a  change,  and  that  we  can  now  use  language,  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  used,  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 
And  again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  truth  ever  to  be 
known,  if  her  face  is  always  to  be  kept  under  a  veil  ? 
How  are  we  to  expect  that  our  opinions  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, or  respected,  if  they  are  studiously  thrust  aside, 
and  into  the  shade,  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  them  ? 
Nothing  is  to  be  lost,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  every 
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thing  is  to  be  hoped,  from  fair  discussion.  "  Though 
all  the  winds  of  doctrine,"  says  Milton,  "  were  let 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field, 
we  do  injuriously  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her 
and  falsehood  grapple  !  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  "  If  we  are 
convinced  that  our  opinions  are  well  grounded  and 
important,  we  really  do  not  pay  them  a  proper  regard, 
nor  do  justice  to  the  decisions  of  our  own  minds,  by 
deprecating  discovery  and  examination. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  spirit  of  contention  is  unhal- 
lowed, and  that  ignorance  is  better  than  ill  will  ;  it  is 
readily  granted.  But  cannot  knowledge  and  charity 
walk  together,  and  kindness  accompany  discussion  ? 
If  they  cannot,  it  were  happy  for  us  if  we  could  neither 
think  nor  feel.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  this  union.  It  has  been,  and  may  always  be  effect- 
ed ;  and  perfect  love  will  cast  out  fear. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  am  certain  that  if 
Mr.  Thacher  had  been  aware  of  all  that  was  implied 
in  the  few  words  which  have  been  noticed,  he  would 
never  have  used  them  ;  for  they  hardly  comport  with 
the  spirit  of  firmness  which  marks  the  discourse,  nor, 
indeed,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  public  avowal  of 
liberal  opinions,  without  being  called  on  to  do  so 
except  by  his  own  convictions  of  propriety  and  right. 
The  expression  was  evidently  suggested  by  his  ardent 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  strong  aversion  to  pulpit  con- 
troversy and  theological  discord.  If  he  were  now 
alive,  he  would,  doubtless,  be  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
For,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  mutual 
knowledge  of  opinion  existing  among  us,  and  of  that 
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change  in  the  stale  of  things,  which,  I  feel  authorized 
in  saying,  and  I  say  it  to  his  praise,  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  bringing  about  ?  Has  know- 
ledge produced  strife  ;  or  is  it  pouring  forth  perpetual 
controversy  from  our  pulpits  into  the  ears  of  an  in- 
flamed or  a  wearied  audience  ?  Should  a  stranger  go 
into  one  of  our  churches  in  Boston,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  peculiar  doctrines  handled,  would  he 
not  be  disappointed  ?  Would  he  not  be  disappointed 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  ?  And  yet  it  is  as  well  known 
of  what  sentiments  our  clergymen  are,  as  in  what 
churches  they  respectively  minister.  What  condition 
can  be  happier  than  this  ?  The  pure  and  purifying 
morality  of  the  gospel  is  preached  as  constantly  as  be- 
fore ;  while  the  preacher  is  no  longer  -troubled  with 
surmises,  cross-questionings,  and  alarms.  Every  thing- 
is  known,  and  vain  terrors  have  ceased.  We  still  fol- 
low our  inclination  and  conviction,  in  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  ;  but  without  having  it  now  objected 
to  us,  even  by  members  of  our  own  congregations, 
that  we  are  preaching  mere  morality. 

With  an  exception  or  two  of  this  kind,  which,  at 
the  most,  should  be  termed  mere  inadvertencies,  the 
Dedication  Sermon  must  be  pronounced  an  excellent 
performance,  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and 
to  the  occasion,  and  triumphant  in  its  calm  but  power- 
ful defence  of  the  liberal  principles  of  Christianity.  It 
must  be  regarded,  too,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
operated  in  bringing  on  the  well  known  Unitarian 
Controversy,  which  was  soon  after  conducted  with  so 
much  spirit  and  effect  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  sentiments  of  our  liberal  clergy  had  been  for  a 
long  time  understood,  though  partially,  and  with  a  dis- 
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toiied  apprehension,  by  their  Orthodox  brethren  ;  who 
only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate, in  one  awful  disclosure,  their  knowledge,  iheir 
alarms,  and  their  horror,  to  the  people.  Such  an 
opportunity  was  furnished  them  about  this  lime  by  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Belsham,  of  London,  who,  in  his  Life  of 
Lindsey,  had  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Unitarianism.  This  chapter  was  re-published  in 
Boston,  with  a  short  preface  ;  and  the  pamphlet  thus 
formed,  was  soon  after  reviewed  in  an  article  in  the 
Panoplist,  which  was  written  in  a  style  of  constant 
high  coloring,  and  contained  falsehoods  which  few 
would  commit  themselves  by  advancing  at  the  present 
time.     Take,  for  example,  the  following  extract : 

"  From  a  great  variety  of  anonymous  publications 
it  has  been  evident,  that  the  defection  had  proceeded 
in  the  downward  course  to  the  lowest  degrees  of 
Socinianism,  and  to  the  borders  of  open  infidelity. 
Further  than  this  ;  — it  has  not  been  in  a  few  solitary 
instances  only,  that  persons,  who  have  been  near  the 
centre  of  all  these  operations,  have  heard  from  the  pul- 
pit both  sermons  and  prayers,  which  neither  expressed 
nor  implied  any  thing  more  than  sober  Deism,  and 
which  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  gospel." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  now  to  ascertain  with  exact- 
ness, the  result  Avhich  was  expected  from  this  explo- 
sion. But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  most  sanguine 
among  those  who  had  prepared  the  train  and  applied 
the  match,  hoped  that  it  would  tear  objects  of  their 
attack  from  the  affections  and  the  support  of  their 
people.  But,  if  they  did  look  for  such  an  event,  they 
were  disappointed.  Some  excitement  and  trouble 
were  produced  at  first,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  atmosphere 
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soon  cleared  up,  ihe  agitation  subsided,  and  the  liberal 
clergy  of  Boston  continued  to  preach,  and  their  con- 
gregations continued  to  hear,  a  gospel  of  reason,  right- 
eousness, purity,  hope,  promise,  and  peace. 

The  reply  which  was  made  to  the  aspersions  of  the 
Panoplisl  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  was  published  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thacher.  It  was  dated 
June  20th,  ISlo,  and  was  the  commencement  of  the 
controversy  between  Dr.  Channing  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  of  Salem. 

There  was  one  duty  remaining,  with  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  his  sentiments,  which  Mr.  Thacher 
now  thought  himself  required  to  discharge.  In  his 
dedication  sermon  he  had  given  a  general  statement 
only  of  the  principles  of  Hberal  Christianity.  But  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  review  in  the  Panoplist, 
which  I  have  just  noticed,  he  preached  a  discourse  to 
his  people  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  personal  Unity 
of  God.  He  did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject ;  as  that  was  not  his  purpose  in 
presenting  it  to  his  hearers.  His  design  was  simply 
to  state  to  them  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was, 
and  how  irreconcilable  it  appeared,  in  his  mind,  to  the 
doctrine,  so  plainly  revealed  and  so  forcibly  inculcated 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature ; 
how  slender,  besides,  the  support  was  which  it  derived 
from  the  Bible,  and  how  expressly  it  was  contradicted 
by  the  instructions,  tiie  prayers,  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Saviour.  We  must,  not,  therefore,  read  this  ser- 
mon with  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  elaborate 
argument,  or  systematic  arrangement ;  but  the  anima- 
tion, the  feeling,  and  the  direct  scriptural  evidence, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  will  amply  reward  a  perusal. 
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It  required  no  little  moral  courage,  at  that  time,  to 
treat  such  a  subject  from  tlie  p\ilpit.  The  preacher 
was  listened  to  with  eager  and  intense  interest,  and 
his  sentiments  were  almost  unanimously  approved  by 
the  members  of  his  society. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse  was  sent  to 
Liverpool,  where  it  was  so  much  admired  that  it  was 
printed,  though  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author. 
It  was  afterwards  reprinted  here,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  God,  which  was  ever 
published  in  Boston. 

This  avowal  of  his  opinions  did  not  terminate  Mr. 
Thacher's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational  Christian- 
ity. In  the  same  year  he  superintended  the  Boston 
edition  of  Yates's  Vindication  of  Unitarianism;  to  which 
he  added  several  notes,  and  subjoined  an  excellent 
dissertation  on  tlie  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  doctriue  of  the  Trinity, 
and  by  which  we  might  expect  to  see  it  supported  in 
the  Scriptures. 

But  his  useful  labors  were  again  broken  off ;  and 
the  connection  with  his  people,  which  was  becoming 
every  day  more  intimate  and  important,  was  doomed 
to  be  suspended,  and  after  a  succession  of  anxious 
hopes  and  fears,  at  last  to  be  dissolved. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  severely  visited  by  a 
return  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  He  remained 
in  a  very  feeble  state  through  the  Avinter  and  spring  ; 
and  it  was  then  determined  by  his  physicians  that  he 
should  take  a  voyage  to  Europe,  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  his  restoration  to  health.  On  this  advice  be- 
ing communicated  to  him,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  his  society,  dated  July  28,  1816,  in  which 
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llieir  concurrence  in  the  measure  M-as  requested.  This 
was  granted  by  the  Society,  together  with  the  requisite 
means  of  defraying  his  expenses  abroad,  with  an 
affectionate  readiness,  which  manifested  that  any  step 
which  might  be  thought  conducive  to  their  pastor's 
recovery,  was  precisely  the  one  that  they  desired  to 
see  adopted. 

In  August,  My.  Thacher  once  more  bade  farewell 
lo  his  home  ;  not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  health  of  a  friend,  but 
Avith  the  hope  of  recovering  his  own.  And  \'ew  have 
gone  down  to  the  sea  followed  by  so  many  affection- 
ate regrets,  and  so  many  fervent  prayers. 

In  September,  he  arrived  in  Liverpool,  after  a  pleas- 
ant voyage,  and  wilh  improved  health.  During  his 
short  stay  in  that  city,  he  was  made  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  J.  R.  Freme,  Esq.  "  Of  their  kindness," 
he  says,  "  I  speak  as  highly  as  it  is  possible  to  speak, 
when  I  say  that  it  resembled  that  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  from  my  friends  at  home."  Mr.  Thacher 
Avas  neither  the  first  nor  tiie  last  American,  who  expe- 
rienced  tiieir  cordial   and    heart-louching  hospitality. 

In  his  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London,  he  viewed 
with  unabated  delig!it,the  surpassing  beauties  of  Eng- 
lish scenery;  and,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  was 
well  pleased  to  recognize  its  peculiar  features,  and  see 
"  the  picture  of  the  mind  revived  again." 

"  On  my  arrival  in  London,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "I  immediately  applied  to  a  physician  ;  chiefly 
however,  for  his  advice  as  to  the  place  in  which  I  shall 
pass  the  winter.  He  very  properly  requires  a  longer 
time  before  he  expresses  an  opinion  of  the  circum- 
stances of  my  case,  and  advises  me  to  pass  a  Aveek  or 
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two  in  London  and  ils  vicinity,  maiving  inquiries  as  to 
different  spots,  whicli  he  mentions,  without  instantly 
deciding  on  which  to  choose.  Here,  then,  I  am,  in 
this  vast  metropolis,  with  the  map  of  the  wide  world 
spread  before  me,  and  seeking  some  spot  to  which  I 
may  direct  my  solitary  steps.  Yet  I  assure  you,  that 
though  a  melancholy  feeling  will  now  and  then  find 
its  way  into  my  heart,  I  am  habitually  cheerful ;  for  I 
regard  myself  as  in  the  path  of  my  duty." 

The  physicians  whom  he  consulted  in  London  w^erc 
Dr.  Baillie,  Physician  to  the  King,  and  Dr.  Wells. 
They  united  in  assuring  him,  that,  in  their  opinion,  no 
disease  had  fixed  itself  on  his  lungs,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  his  constitution  were  not  wasted  ;  but,  still, 
that  a  powerful  tendency  to  morbid  affection  existed, 
which  was  most  effectually  to  be  checked  in  a  climate 
different  from  that  in  which  it  had  originated. 

The  place  which  at  length  was  selected  for  his  win- 
ter's residence,  was  not  such  a  one  as  his  inclinations 
would  have  chosen  ;  for,  though  it  bore  a  name  of 
promise,  it  was  far  removed,  not  only  from  his  friends, 
but  from  the  civilized  portions  of  the  w^orld.  "  I  am 
on  the  point  of  embarking,"  he  writes,  under  the  date 
of  October  18th,  "  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  am 
led  to  this  measure,  by  finding  the  opinions  of  tlie 
most  eminent  physicians  here  coincide  with  that  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  my  other  medical  friends  at  home. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  me  to 
have  been  recommended  to  some  spot  less  distant  from 
you  all.  But  as  I  came  abroad,  not  for  pleasure  or 
curiosity,  but  in  order,  by  God's  blessing,  to  regain 
the  ability  of  being  useful,  I  am  bound  to  take  that 
course  which  shall  seem  to  lead  most  directly  to  this 
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object."  "  And,  after  all,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  an- 
other friend,  "  a  few  thousand  miles  make  no  great 
difference,  when  one  is  ah'eady  so  far  from  home. 
The  great  effort  was  to  leave  you  at  all.  That  being 
done,  every  thing  else  is  comparatively  easy." 

The  following  letter  to  his  elder  brother  contains  an 
account  of  his  voyage  and  arrival  at  the  Cape : 

"  Cape  Town,  January  2,  1817. 

"  My  Dear  Brother,  —  I  have  at  length  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  to  you  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  arrived  safely  two  days  since.  When  it 
came  to  the  point  of  leaving  England,  I  found  it  a 
greater  trial  of  my  feelings  than  I  expected.  The 
probability  of  a  long  and  tedious  passage  ;  my  entire 
ignorance  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  my  compan- 
ions ;  the  possibility  of  extreme  sickness  among  total 
strangers  ;  together  with  the  vague  notions  of  dreari- 
ness and  barbarism,  which  were  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  idea  of  Africa  ;  all  these  things  con- 
spired to  give  me  a  momentary  depression  of  spirits, 
to  which  I  had  before  been  a  stranger  ;  and  when  I 
received  the  last  kind  pressure  of  Mr.  Williams's  hand, 
on  leaving  London,  I  found  it  hard  to  command  my 
feelings. 

"  But  every  thing  has  been  better,  much  better  than 
I  expected.  My  fellow  passengers  were  civil  to  me 
from  the  first,  and  after  a  little  time  became  particu- 
larly friendly  and  attentive.  Our  weather,  especially 
on  this  side  the  line,  Avas  uncommonly  good  ;  and  we 
made  the  gigantic  elevation  of  the  rock  which  forms 
Table  Mountain,  in  sixty-five  days  from  the  Downs, 
without  a  single  accident  or  danger.  At  the  foot  of 
30" 
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the  precipice  which  lerminates  the  mountain  on  the 
south  side,  Hes  the  little  town  from  which  I  write  to 
you.  It  is  in  the  Dutch  taste,  very  regular,  very  clean, 
and  its  whole  aspect  comfortable  as  well  as  pretty. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  hospitality  ;  but 
your  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross,  are  more  than  hospi- 
table. They  domesticate  me  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
families  I  have  ever  met  with  from  home,  uniting  all 
that  is  most  agreeable  in  the  English  and  Dutch  char- 
acters. They  remember  Boston  with  great  regard, 
and  are  always  speaking  of  your  kindness.  So  you 
see  it  is ;  the  same  good  Providence  which  has  pro- 
tected me  so  long  and  so  far,  raises  for  me  friends  in 
a  corner  of  the  world  where  I  could  least  expect  to 
find  them.  My  continual  prayer  is  for  a  grateful  and 
confiding  spirit. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  improvement  of  my 
health  promises  to  compensate  me  for  the  toils  of  so 
long  a  voyage.  A  shortness  of  breath  which  I  felt  in 
America,  and  which  followed  me  to  London,  disap- 
peared at  sea.  My  cough,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
(Dr.  Jackson  will  understand  that  parenthesis,)  is  sel- 
dom more,  and  often  less,  than  it  was  before  my  last 
attack.  In  short,  if  the  climate  of  this  country  agree 
with  me  as  well  as  it  has  hitherto,  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  may  return  to  you  in  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  I  had  in  1813  and  14.  For 
myself  I  ask  no  more  of  heaven  than  to  be  restored 
to  the  ability  of  once  more  laboring  in  that  beloved 
spot  where  my  lot  is  cast. 

"  I  propose  to  remove  in  a  few  days  to  Stellenbosch, 
a  village  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  the 
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AYorld.  If  I  am  prospered,  I  shall  hope  to  embark  for 
England  in  April,  and  thence  to  turn  my  face  towards 
my  dear  native  home." 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Thacher  in  another  letter, 
for  not  remaining  at  Cape  Town,  is,  that  it  is  subject 
to  a  south-east  wind  of  the  most  unpleasant  kind,  which 
pours  over  the  Table  Mountain  in  hot  gusts  of  such 
violence,  as  to  fill  the  streets  with  dust,  and  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.  In 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  removed  to  the  above 
named  village  of  Slellenbosch,  and  lived  there  till  his 
departure  for  England. 

The  two  following  letters  which  I  have  been  kindly 
permitted  to  publish,  will  be  valued  not  only  as  lively 
descriptions  of  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  he  had  fled 
from  the  pursuit  of  winter,  and  of  his  own  situation 
and  employments  there,  but  as  pleasing  specimens  of 
his  style  of  epistolary  writing.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
his  only  sister. 

"  Stellenbosch,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  10,  1817. 

"  As  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  sisters  sometimes  employs  herself  in  thinking 
of  the  situation  of  her  exiled  brother,  I  am  going  to 
try  to  give  an  idea  of  where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing, 
how  he  looks,  how  he  feels,  and  what  are  his  plans. 
What  would  I  not  give  at  this  moment,  for  a  similar 
account  of  yourself  and  all  those  dear  friends  I  have 
left  behind  me. 

"  Send  then,  your  imagination  across  the  waters  many 
thousands  of  miles,  to  another  hemisphere,  a  different 
climate,  and  a  far  different  race  of  men.  You  will  see, 
stretching  far  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  land  where 
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he  is ;  a  land,  not  of  any  classic  or  romantic  recollec- 
tions, but  always  esteemed  a  land  of  barbarism  and 
barrenness —  the  fit  habitation  of  the  lion,  the  serpent, 
and  the  tiger,  of  the  sooty  Ethiop,  the  wild  Caffre,  and 
the  yellow  Hottentot.  At  first  view  it  will  seem  to 
you  to  present  nothing  but  bare  and  bleak  mountains 
of  immense  height,  and  frightful  steepness,  or  else 
plains  of  sand  to  which  the  eye  sees  no  limit,  and 
which  are  forever  heated  by  the  rays  of  a  blazing  sun. 
But  a  nearer  view  will  show  you  that  Providence  has 
prepared  even  here  scenes  of  comfort  and  peace,  and 
even  of  beauty  and  enjoyment.  The  valleys  between 
the  mountains  are  all  fertile.  Wherever  you  find  a 
drop  of  water,  there  is  verdure. 

"  If,  therefore,  you  cast  your  eye  nearly  east  from 
Cape  Town  about  twenty-five  miles,  you  will  see,  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  great  chain  of  mountains,  a  little 
village  of  perhaps  two  hundred  white  houses,  peeping 
from  among  the  green  trees.  Here  you  will  find  fruits 
of  the  most  delicious  flavor  and  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion. The  air  is  the  driest  and  purest  you  can  imagine. 
The  valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  the  most 
singular  forms,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  furnish  you 
some  very  romantic  and  agreeable  rides.  If  yon  are 
in  search  of  peace  and  solitude,  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
the  globe  where  you  will  find  them  in  greater  perfect- 
ion. Here  it  is  that  you  will  discover  your  wandering 
brother.  You  will  see  him  moving  about  in  his  gray 
frock-coat,  and  white  underdress,  looking  very  com- 
fortable, it  is  true,  but  very  little  like  a  minister.  His 
face  is  beaten  and  blackened  by  long  exposure  ;  and 
an  African  sun  bids  fair  to  throw  over  it  that  peculiar 
tinge  of  yellow,  which  you  may  sometimes  have  seen 
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ill  a  miilatlo  who  is  not  very  dark.  He  is  not  over 
corpulent,  though  of  quite  tolerable  dimensions.  He 
lodges  in  an  admirable  house,  where  he  has  every 
comfort.  As  the  inhabitants  are  all  Dutch,  he  has  not 
much  society  ;  not  knowing  a  word  of  their  melodious 
and  classical  language.  He  is  in  a  fair  way,  therefore, 
to  improve  his  talents  for  taciturnity.  Not,  however, 
that  he  is  destitute  of  company  ;  for,  very  happily,  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  and  all  his  family,  speak  En- 
glish very  well.  This  divine  is  a  man  of  great  piety 
and  benevolence,  of  excellent  sense,  and  is  truly  liberal 
in  all  his  opinions.  He  takes  great  delight  in  a  fine 
garden,  which  he  cultivates  himself  with  great  skill. 
At  the  foot  of  it  runs  a  little  river,  perfectly  clear,  and 
always  murmuring  over  its  stony  channel.  The  banks 
of  this  stream,  are  covered  with  a  fine  grove  of  trees, 
planted  by  Mr.  Borchard's  own  hand.  He  has  made 
a  little  arbor,  which  is  always  shady  and  cool,  sur- 
rounded by  myrtles  and  wild  flowers,  and  trees  over- 
run with  the  passion-flower,  which  here  grows  with  a 
stem  of  the  thickness  of  my  arm.  Here  he  has  placed 
seats,  on  which  he  sits  and  chats  with  your  brother  by 
the  hour  ;  they  neither  of  them  being  romantic  enough 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  turtle  doves  and  other  birds, 
wliich  are  singing  in  the  branches  over  their  heads. 
This  same  good  man  has  several  pretty  and  lively 
daughters  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  make 
any  part  of  the  attraction  which  draws  so  grave  a  per- 
son as  your  brother  so  often  to  the  parsonage. 

"His  mode  of  passing  his  time  is  as  regular  as  it 
was  at  home.  He  gels  np  pretty  early  in  the  morning 
for  a  walk  before  breakfast  ;  then  reads  a  little  or 
writes  a  little,  till  eleven  or  twelve  ;  then  pays  a  visit 
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lo  Mr.  Borchard's,  and  gets  a  walk  or  ride  before 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  he  walks  or  rides  again  ; 
and  after  passing  a  quiet  evening,  always  at  home, 
goes  to  bed  at  ten.  He  is  generally  quite  cheerful 
and  contented  ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  mo- 
ments when  he  is  thinking  of  home  and  the  best  and 
most  beloved  of  friends,  in  which  he  has  a  little  of 
that  sickness  of  heart  which  hope  deferred  will  some- 
times give.  But  this  is  momentary  ;  for  he  must  be 
the  most  ungrateful  of  men  to  distrust  that  good  Prov- 
idence which  has  so  signally  protected  him,  so  much 
improved  his  health,  so  smoothed  the  path  of  his  wan- 
derings, raised  him  up  friends  wherever  he  has  been, 
and  crowned  him  with  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercy. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  sister,  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  where  and  how  I  am.  It  is  now  nearly 
six  months  since  I  have  received  a  line  from  home  ;  a 
long,  long  interval  to  one  who  places  so  much  of  his 
earthly  happiness  there.  I  do  not  attribute  this,  how- 
ever, to  the  negligence  of  my  friends,  but  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  I  am  removed  from  them.  I  anticipate 
with  delight  the  period  when  this  distance  will  begin 
to  lessen.  After  the  first  of  April  I  hope  to  embark 
for  England,  and  lo  be  permitted  to  reach  home  by 
the  beginning  of  autumn.  With  this  hope  I  will  solace 
myself.  Adieu.  My  prayers  never  cease  to  ascend 
for  your  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

"Your  aftectionate  brother, 

"  Samuel  C.  Thacher." 

The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  a  lady  of  his  society. 
It  is  written  from  the  same  village,  and  bears  the  date 
of  the  1st  of  March. 
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"  I  fear  I  mnst  have  seemed  very  iingraleful  to  my 
most  constant  and  excellent  friend,  in  suffering  so  long 
an  interval  to  pass  witliout  thanking  her  for  her  letter. 
And  yet  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  have  the 
kindest  constructions  put  npon  my  actions,  at  your 
house,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  silence  has 
been  imputed  to  what  is  indeed  its  true  cause,  my  ina- 
bility to  do  better.  The  time  I  passed  in  London  was 
full  of  solicitude  and  hurry,  which  scarcely  left  me 
leisure  for  my  indispensable  duties.  On  arriving  at 
the  Cape,  I  was  immediately  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
sirocco  winds  of  the  town  to  this  little  village,  where 
we  hear  from  the  bay  only  once  a  week.  Opportuni- 
ties of  writing  have  often  occurred  and  passed  without 
my  knowledge  ;  and  I  now  begin  this  letter  without 
knowing  when  it  will  be  sent.  And  if  with  all  these 
reasons  there  was  mingled  something  of  the  self-indul- 
gence of  a  spoiled  valetudinarian,  you  well  know  where 
I  learned  to  claim  such  privileges;  and  I  also  know 
where  there  is  charity  enough  to  forgive  me. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  any  thing  around  me  interest- 
ing enough  to  repay  you  for  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  your  letter.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  on  the  globe  more  barren,  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  view,  than  all  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  part  of 
South  Africa.  There  is  nothing  classical,  no  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  no  model  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so 
liUle  of  letters  that  a  book  shop  is  a  thing  nnknown 
throughout  the  colony.  Man,  too,  is  here  foimd  in  his 
most  degraded  form.  Some  of  my  speculations  on  the 
dignity  of  our  species,  have  never  received  so  severe  a 
rebuke  as  when  I  look  in  the  face  of  a  Hottentot  or  a 
Bosjesman.    Not  that  I  do  not  find  means  to  get  over 
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this  difficulty  ;  for  he  must  be  but  a  poor  theorist  —  I 
think  I  hear  your  father  say  it  —  who  abandons  his 
fancies  for  so  trifling  a  cause  as  mere  matters  of  fact. 

"  There  is  nothing  interesting  here  but  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  these  are  just  what  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  any  idea  of  in  a  letter.  Apparently,  this  is 
one  of  the  confines  of  the  solid  globe  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains, w^hich  are  thrown  up  as  bulwarks  against  the 
ocean,  are  immense  masses  of  rock,  cast  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  rugged  forms.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
any  part  of  the  country  that  I  have  seen,  as  what  we 
should  call  in  New  England,  a  beautiful  landscape. 
You  may  sometimes  find  in  the  valleys  a  few  verdant 
and  fertile  spots,  which  afford  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  bare  summits  and  sterile  sides  of  the  mountains 
^vhich  surround  them.  .  A  botanist  would  find  a  per- 
petual feast ;  but  unfortunately,  I  with  my  bhnd  eyes 
am  none.  I  am  struck,  however,  with  seeing  many 
shrubs,  which  at  home  are  raised  with  difficulty  and 
care,  growing  here  spontaneously  in  the  open  air. 
The  habits  of  these  plants  are  in  other  respects  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  cultivated  ones.  A  geranium, 
Avhich  at  home  will  scarcely  bear  the  touch,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  crush  here  with  a  strong  blow  of  my 
foot ;  and  the  myrtle,  so  delicate  with  us,  is  here  grow- 
ing in  lofty  hedges  so  strong  as  to  be  impenetrable  to 
cattle.  Their  flowers  however  are  not  nearly  so  beau- 
tiful, nor  so  fragrant  as  they  are  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion;  just  as  it  is  with  the  mind,  which  shoots  more 
vigorously  when  left  to  itself,  but  loses  in  delicacy  and 
refinement  what  it  gains  in  hardihood  and  force. 

"  The  Cape  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids  from  India, 
many  of  whom  I  see,  and  find  several  of  them  very 
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intelligent  and  agreeable.  I  never  before  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  value  and  magnitude  of  the  British 
empire  there.  How  much  shall  I  delight  to  ask  your 
father  some  questions  on  this  subject ;  if  the  inestima- 
ble privilege  is  accorded  me  of  again  making  one  of 
your  domestic  circle.  The  Count  Las  Cases,  the 
friend  of  Bonaparte,  is  here.  His  constant  theme  is 
his  master,  whom  he  represents  as  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  instead  of  that  monster  of  cruelty  he  has  com- 
monly been  taken  for.  The  Count,  you  will  probably 
have  heard  was  sent  from  St.  Helena  for  attempting  to 
send  to  Europe  a  letter  in  cipher.  It  may  be  news  to 
you  that  the  British  have  taken  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  fortified  it,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preventing  our  vessels  from  using  it  in 
another  war.  So  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
we  must  look  forward  to  future  contests." 

This  letter  was  the  last,  I  believe,  which  Mr.  Thacher 
wrote  from  the  Cape.  It  is  stated,  in  some  of  his  sub- 
sequent ones,  that  his  health  did  not  improve  so  much 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  there,  as  his 
feelings  at  an  earlier  period  had  led  him  to  expect ; 
and  this  is  attributed  to  his  not  being  permitted  by  the 
climate  to  take  that  regular  exercise,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  and  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  him.  He  thought  on  the  whole,  however,  that  he 
left  the  Cape  with  amended  health. 

He  set  sail  for  England  on  the  fifth  of  April.  On 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  passage,  and  in  fine  weather, 
the  ship  suddenly  sprung  a  leak,  and  took  in  water  so 
rapidly,  that  several  of  the  passengers  were  alarmed, 
and  deserted  her  at  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Being 
assured  by  the  captain  that  no  real  danger  was  to  be 
31 
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apprehended,  Mr.  Thacher  remained  on  board.  The 
evil  did  not  increase,  though  some  rough  weather  was 
afterwards  experienced,  and  he  was  safely  landed  at 
Hastings  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  from  which 
place  he  went  immediately  to  London. 

There  is  little  doubt  this  voyage  was  highly  injurious 
to  his  health.  He  himself  allowed  that  it  deprived 
him  of  much  of  the  strength,  and  more  ihan  all  the 
flesh  which  he  had  gained  from  his  travels.  It  was 
tediously  long,  and  was  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
the  excessive  and  continued  heat,  which  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  vessel's  being  compelled  by  the  winds 
to  keep  near  the  African  coast.  The  burning  rays  of 
an  equinoctial  sun  beat  down  on  the  head  of  the  inva- 
lid, and  "  he  Avhhered  and  shrunk,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  an  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory,  "  like  a 
frail  plant."  A  few  weeks,  however,  passed  in  a 
milder  climate,  did  much  to  restore  and  reanimate  him. 

In  London,  he  again  had  recourse  to  medical  ad- 
vice ;  and  the  opinions  of  his  physicians  opposed  the 
inclination  Avhich  lie  now  entertained  to  return  home. 
They  thought  that  after  taking,  as  he  had,  three  sum- 
mers in  succession,  the  severity  of  a  New  England 
winter  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear.  In  defer- 
ence to  their  judgment,  he  sacrificed  his  wishes  to 
what  appeared  to  be  his  duty,  and  dooming  himself 
to  a  protracted  absence  from  his  country  and  friends, 
sought  out  once  more  a  retreat  for  the  winter. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  he  repaired  to  Paris  ; 
and  after  a  residence  in  that  city  of  a  few  weeks,  pro- 
ceeded to  Moulins,  the  chief  town  in  the  Department 
of  the  Allier.  This  place  is  near  the  centre  of  France, 
and  was  chosen  by  him  on  account  of  its  great  reputa- 
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lion  for  mildness  and  salubrity  of  climate.  His  health 
visibly  declined  from  the  period  of  his  arrival  in 
France ;  and  though  he  himself  indulged  constant 
and  soothing  hopes  of  recovery  and  return  to  America, 
the  friends  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  per- 
ceived that  in  all  probability  the  time  of  his  final  rest 
was  at  hand.  The  last  letter  which  he  wrote  home 
bears  the  date  of  December  17th.  On  that  day  he 
was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  his  countryman  and  friend, 
Professor  Everett,  who  had  come  from  Paris  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him.  The  following  extracts  of  two  letters 
addressed  by  that  gentleman  to  Judge  Thacher,  fur- 
nish an  affecting  narrative  of  the  close  of  Mr.  Thach- 
er's  life  :  — 

"  In  a  letter  which  your  brother  has  written  you, 
and  which  you  will  probably  receive  with  this,  he  says 
every  thing  to  you  of  his  health  which  I  could  say. 
To  me,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  I  left  him  at 
home,  near  three  years  ago,  he  of  course  had  the 
appearance  of  one  reduced  by  long  illness  ;  but  those 
who  have  seen  him  longer,  and  had  some  opportunity 
of  comparing  him  at  different  periods  of  time,  do  not, 
as  you  are  aware,  speak  discouragingly.  Some  symp- 
toms, which  in  their  continuance  might  have  been  un- 
pleasant, showed  themselves,  as  he  writes  you,  on  the 
journey  from  Paris,  which  being  seventy -one  leagues  was 
of  itself  rather  fatiguing.  The  fatigue  of  journeying,  and 
the  indifferent  quality  of  the  food  procured  on  the  road, 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  disorder  in  his  digestion, 
which  continued  some  days  after  his  arrival,  not  Avith- 
out  weakening  him  considerably.  This,  however,  has 
ceased,  and  he  is  already  regaining  strength.  His  appe- 
tite is  good,  and  the  weather  permits  him  to  take  daily 
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exercise  in  walking  abroad.  He  has  now  only  to 
wail  to  see  the  effect  on  his  iUness  of  the  climate  of 
this  place.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  country.  The 
fields  have  not  yet  lost  their  verdure,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  Tulip  Tree,  gathered  from  the  open  air,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  flowerpots  wherever  you  go.  The 
Loire,  all  the  way  as  I  came,  and  the  AUier,  here  at 
Moulins,  that  flows  into  it,  instead  of  being  covered 
Avith  ice,  lilce  our  rivers  in  December,  is  as  blue  and 
calm  as  on  a  summer's  day.  The  English,  that  have 
passed  years  here,  particularly  Lord  Beverly,  who  has 
been  here  eighteen  years,  are  delighted  with  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more  regular  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  cities,  where,  with  some 
warmer  days  in  winter,  there  is  often  a  vicissitude  of 
trying  blasts.  Should,  however,  any  circumstance 
make  it  desirable  to  your  brother  to  go  further  south, 
he  is  on  the  main  Lyons  road,  and  can  always  pursue 
his  journey. 

"  You  can  hardly  judge  of  my  sorrow  at  finding  he 
had  left  Paris  but  four  days  before  my  arrival ;  though 
I  could  not  but  rejoice  that  he  was  getting  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Parisian  rains,  and  the  noise  of  that 
trreat  citv.  I  determined  to  seize  the  first  moment  of 
visiting  him  here,  and  have  only  to  regret  that  my  visit 
is  too  short." 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made, 
was  written  at  Moulins.  That  from  which  the  remain- 
ing notices  are  taken,  was  written  at  Paris,  after  Pro- 
fessor Everett  had  received  the  intelhgence  of  his 
friend's  death. 

"  Other  letters  will  perhaps  inform  you  of  every 
interesting  circumstance  relative   to  this  event ;    and 
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from  Mr.  Thompson's  family  you  will  gather  in  the 
spring  the  most  particular  accounts.  Their  constant 
attentions  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  the 
last  days  of  our  dear  brother  as  comfortable  as  could 
have  been  hoped,  and  far  more  so  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  foreign  land,  will  enable  them  to 
satisfy  to  its  extent  your  curiosity  in  this  respect.  But 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  what  I  had  myself 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  or  have  learned  from  his 
servant. 

"  The  journey  to  Moulins,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  my  other  letter,  was  very  fatiguing,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  symptoms  both  distressing  and 
alarmino;.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  off  the  disease,  and  not  being  success- 
ful—  as  from  the  character  of  the  complaint,  such  an 
effort  could  not  be  —  an  unfavorable  turn  was  to  be 
anticipated.  But  as  the  local  symptoms  yielded,  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Bell,  as  the  lost  appetite  began 
to  return,  and  as  there  was  the  promise  of  a  mild  and 
pleasant  winter,  instead  of  apprehending  any  ultimate 
bad  effect  of  this  attack,  it  seemed  only  to  have  delay- 
ed awhile  the  experiment  to  be  made  of  the  climate. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  strength,  lost  in  this  severe  attack,  was  ever  recov- 
ered ;  and  it  seems  to  have  put  the  delicate  springs  of 
life,  already  so  long  and  greatly  strained,  to  a  trial  be- 
yond them  to  sustain.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to 
go  out  in  pleasant  weather,  and  even  declined  being 
attended  on  his  walks.  He  was  able  to  take  his  food 
with  appetite,  he  slept  well,  and  was  invariably  cheer- 
ful and  tranquil.  His  cough,  however,  appeared  to 
-gain,  and  without  being  at  single  efforts  very  dislress- 
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ing,  or  attended  at  all  with  loss  of  blood,  was  by  its 
continuance  very  exhausting. 

"  It  was  in  this  condition,  after  an  interval  of  about 
seven  weeks  from  his  arrival  at  Moulins,  that  I  saw 
him.  I  had  been  much  grieved  on  my  own  account, 
at  finding  that  he  had  left  Paris  but  four  days  before 
I  reached  it  ;  and  I  determined  to  go  and  see  him  as 
soon  as  I  could  make  the  arrangement.  On  my 
arriving  at  Moulins,  I  met  him  walking  in  the  street, 
much  altered,  indeed,  from  what  I  had  last  seen  him 
at  home.  The  Avind  was  quite  violent,  and  I  imme- 
diately accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  That  was 
the  last  time  but  one  that  he  ever  went  out.  I  passed 
the  time  1  was  there  entirely  with  him  ;  and  though  it 
fatigued  him  to  talk,  he  felt  interested  in  hearing  me, 
and  I  related  to  him  all  I  could  recall  of  ray  travels 
and  observations  in  various  countries,  which  I  thought 
would  amuse  him.  He  asked  some  questions,  but 
upon  the  whole  his  attention  seemed  fixed  on  higher 
things. 

^'  The  day  that  I  left  him,  he  felt  himself  weaker 
than  usual,  and  desired  Captain  Burroughs  to  lend  him 
his  arm  to  walk  out.  This  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
went  abroad.  When  I  bade  him  farewell,  which  I 
strived  to  do  without  betraying  the  anxiety  and  sor- 
row I  felt,  we  exchanged  the  expedation  of  meeting 
in  Paris  in  the  spring,  and  he  added  that  he  had  now 
no  wish  but  to  return  to  America.  From  that  day  he 
grew  weaker,  and  I  soon  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  mentioning  that  he  was  visibly  failing. 
The  first  of  January,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  seized 
"with  very  violent  pains,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 
Dr.  Bell,  on  being  called,  thought  it  his  duly,  as  he 
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has  himself  written  to  me,  to  announce  to  him  that  he 
could  probably  continue  but  a  few  hours.  '  This  in- 
telligence'  says  Dr.  B.,  'he  received  with  perfect 
tranquillity  and  resignation  ;  '  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  some  arrangement  of  his  affairs.  His  pains  had 
yielded  to  the  applications  made,  and  he  passed  the 
night  better  than  was  feared.  Captain  Burroughs, 
and  his  servant  Josef,  watched  with  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  pains  returned  with  new  violence.  This  strug- 
gle was  the  last,  and  like  all  the  rest,  was  borne  with 
a  sweet  fortitude,  that  makes  one  ashamed  of  impa- 
tience at  the  little  sufferings  of  life.  After  this  he  was 
at  ease,  and  though  he  said  but  little,  recognized  the 
persons  around  him,  and  discovered  himself  to  be  in 
possession  of  his  reason,  as  his  calmness  evinced  him 
to  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  faith.  A  little  after 
twelve  he  called  for  some  syrup  to  moisten  his  lips. 
His  servant  gave  it  him  ;  he  swallowed  it  without  diffi- 
culty, rested  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  and  ceased  to 
breathe  !  —  He  died,  said  his  servant,  like  an  angel.  — 
The  last  mournful  offices  were  performed  with  every 
possible  mark  of  respect,  and  Dr.  Bell  read  prayers 
over  his  lifeless  remains." 

Feelings  of  peculiar  melancholy  affect  me,  when  I 
review  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Thacher's  life.  Com- 
pelled by  illness  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  a  profession 
to  w^hich  he  had  devoted  himself  from  early  youth,  and 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified  by  his  talents 
and  virtues,  he  takes  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  friends 
and  country,  in  the  hope  of  regaining,  under  milder 
skies,  the  health  which  had  forsaken  him.  He 
crosses  the  ocean  which  rolls  between  the  two  conti- 
nents of  the  world,  and  finding  no  place  of  rest  in 
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Europe,  he  bends  his  sohtary  course  from  the  crowded 
metropohs  of  England,  to  a  silent  village  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  southern  Africa.  Here  he  spends  month 
after  month  with  little  society  or  means  of  entertain- 
ment ;  hearing  but  seldom  from  his  friends  ;  snatching 
the  rare  opportunity  of  a  pleasant  day  to  wander  alone 
am-ong  the  desert  hills  ;  now  visited  by  a  scanty  resto- 
ration of  strength,  and  now  doomed  to  see  it  all  depart 
away  from  him  again  —  "a  sunbeam  followed  by  a 
shade"  —  but  yet  with  a  flattering  hope  of  recovery 
to  support  him,  and  a  never  shaken  trust  in  God, 
which  without  hope  would  have  supported  him  still. 
At  length  his  exile  terminates,  and  he  again  commits 
himself  to  the  sea.  The  unrelenting  heat  of  the  tropics 
robs  him  of  nearly  all  his  remaining  strength,  and 
hardly  has  the  cool  air  of  a  temperate  clime  restored 
a  portion  of  his  vigor,  and  he  blesses  himself  with  the 
thought  of  returning  home,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
resume  his  weary  pilgrimage,  to  watch  again  the 
fluctuations  of  his  insidious  disorder,  and  again  to  see 
his  hopes  alternately  encournged,  checked,  deceived, 
—  and  at  last  destroyed. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  feel  that  we  must  die  away  from 
our  own  home.  Tell  not  the  invalid  who  is  yearning 
after  his  distant  country,  that  the  atmosphere  around 
him  is  soft,  that  the  gales  are  filled  with  balm,  and  the 
flowers  are  springing  from  the  green  earth  ;  —  he 
knows  that  the  softest  air  to  his  heart  would  be  the 
air  which  hangs  over  his  native  land  ;  that  more  grate- 
fully than  all  the  gales  of  the  South,  would  breath  the 
low  whispers  of  anxious  affection  ;  that  the  very  icicles 
clinging  to  his  own  eaves,  and  the  snow  beating  against 
his  own  windows,  would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  his 
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eye?,  than  the  bloom  and  verdure  which  only  more 
forcibly  remind  him,  how  far  he  is  from  that  one  spot 
which  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  world  beside.  He 
may  indeed  find  estimable  friends,  who  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  his  comfort  and  assuage  his 
pains  ;  but  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  long 
known  and  long  loved  ;  ihey  cannot  read,  as  in  a 
book,  the  mute  language  of  his  face  ;  they  have  not 
learned  to  wait  upon  his  habils,  and  anticipate  his 
Avants,  and  he  has  not  learned  to  communicate,  with- 
out hesitation,  all  hisAvishes,  impressions,  and  thoughts, 
to  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  stranger  ;  and  a  more 
desolate  feeling  than  that  could  not  visit  his  soul. 
How  much  is  expressed  by  that  form  of  oriental  bene- 
diction. May  you  die  among  your  kindred  ! 

The  piety,  which  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  a  habit,  sustained  him,  as  Ave  have  seen,  in  the 
trying  circumstances  of  his  last  illness.  Affectionate 
and  domestic  in  his  disposition,  he  must  have  been 
more  than  usually  sensible  to  their  depressing  influ- 
ence ;  but  he  manifested  no  impatience  under  the 
burthen  Avhich  his  Father's  hand  had  laid  upon  his 
spirit,  because  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  all 
His  dispensations  Avere  just  and  merciful,  and  that  it 
Avas  his  duty  to  suffer  with  resignation  all  His  Avill. 

Mr.  Thacher's  piety  Avas  indeed  the  feature  of  his 
character,  Avhich  more  conspicuous  and  perfect  than 
any  other,  reflected  on  all  the  rest  its  excellence  and 
beauty.  It  Avas  so  connected  Avith  his  principles,  his 
actions,  his  couA'ersation  and  his  manners,  that  it  ap- 
peared not  merely  to  be  united  Avith  them,  but  to  con- 
trol and  guide  them.  It  seemed  to  occupy  the  place 
of  judgment  and  Avill ;  to  rule  in  his  mind,  as  abso- 
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lutely  as  it  did  in  his  heart ;  and  to  lead  him  to  those 
just  conclusions  both  in  speculation  and  conduct,  which 
others  attain  to  by  the  exercise  of  what  is  called  good 
sense  and  discretion.  It  seemed  also  to  improve  and 
enlarge  his  intellectual  powers  ;  to  be  as  it  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  central  talent,  supplying  the  rest  with  light 
and  vigor,  and  inspiring  his  thoughts  with  a  strength 
superior  to  their  natural  capacity.  In  short,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  his  character,  without 
taking  into  view  this  ruling  principle  ;  for  he  was  one, 
whose  reference  to  the  will  of  God,  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  him,  and  trust  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
were  so  constant  and  ardent,  that  they  gave  a  peculiar 
complexion  of  holiness,  purity,  and  sweetness,  to  all 
that  he  said  and  did.     He  was  one, 

" in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 

Had  ripened  into  foitli,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition ;  M^hence  the  soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  love, 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free."  * 

-  Further  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  Mr.  Thacher's 
piety,  let  me  make  use  of  an  extract  from  a  sketch  of 
his  character  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. f  "  It  was  warm,  but  not  heat- 
ed ;  earnest,  but  tranquil ;  a  habit,  not  an  impulse  ; 
the  air  which  he  breathed,  not  a  tempestuous  wind, 
giving  occasional  violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant 
dew  seemed  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving  fresh- 
ness to  his  devout  sensibilities ;  but  it  was  a  gentle 
influence,  seen  not  in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.     His 

*  Wordsworth's  Excursion. 

t  Published  in  the  Cliristian  Disciple,  Old  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  141. 
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piety  appeared  chiefly  in  gratitude  and  submission, 
sentiments  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  mind  as  his. 
He  fell  strongly,  that  God  had  crowned  his  life  with 
peculiar  goodness,  and  yet,  when  his  blessings  were 
withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was  as  deep  and  sincere 
as  his  thankfulness.  His  devotional  exercises  in  pub- 
lic were  particularly  striking.  He  came  to  the  mercy 
seat  as  one  who  was  not  a  stranger  there.  He  seemed 
to  inherit  from  his  venerable  father  the  gift  of  prayer. 
His  acts  of  adoration  discovered  a  mind  penetrated  by 
the  majesty  and  purity  of  God ;  but  his  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  these  attributes  Avere  always  tempered 
and  softened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benignity.  The 
paternal  character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief,  but 
had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  forgot  that  he 
'  worshipped  the  Father.''  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
strict  and  proper  unity  of  the  divine  nature  taught  him 
to  unite  and  concentrate  in  his  conception  of  the 
Father,  all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  solemn  and  venerable  ;  and  the  general  effect 
of  his  prayers  was  to  dilTuse  a  devout  calmness,  a 
filial  confidence  over  the  minds  of  his  pious  hearers." 
He  possessed  a  mind  naturally  strong,  and  had  cul- 
tivated it  by  a  judicious  coiu'se  of  study.  It  was 
rather  discriminating  than  original  in  its  character; 
and  rather  clear  and  comprehensive  than  bold.  Judg- 
ment predominated  over  fancy  and  invention;  and 
you  would  therefore  be  more  likely  to  see  him  follow- 
ing the  best  path  of  many  that  were  presented  to  him, 
than  striking  out  a  new  one.  The  success  with  which 
he  applied  his  mental  powers,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  taking  the  first  rank  in  his 
class,  at  the  university  where  he  was  educated  ;  and 
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the  distinction  which  he  there  acquired  as  a  scholar  he 
always  maintained. 

His  opinions  were  the  result  of  impartial,  serious, 
and  mature  examination  of  the  best  evidence  within 
his  reach.  They  were  rational,  liberal,  charitable. 
Being  deliberately  taken  up,  they  were  neither  rashly 
avowed,  offensively  maintained,  nor  easily  resigned. 
He  regarded  human  authority  as  the  mere  dust  in  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  truth  ;  and  though  he 
feared  dissension,  he  feared  God  and  conscience  more. 
He  was  moderate  in  all  things,  and  yet  always  reso- 
lute and  decided.  There  could  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  suppose,  because  he  was  not  forward  and 
boisterous  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  that 
he  wanted  abihty  to  support,  or  firmness  to  adhere  to 
them. 

His  manner  of  thinking  and  style  of  writing,  will 
be  judged  of  from  his  sermons.  He  treated  a  subject 
as  if  he  had  well  reflected,  before  he  began  to  write 
upon  it.  He  presented  those  views  which  he  thought 
the  best  adapted  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
to  enlighten  their  understandings,  and  reach  their  hearts. 
The  topics  of  his  discourses  were  almost  always  devo- 
tional or  practical ;  and  when  he  did  preach  on  a  con- 
troverted doctrine,  he  spoke  in  a  calm  and  Christian 
spirit,  and  preferred  giving  a  lucid  and  forcible  state- 
ment of  what  he  held  as  the  truth,  to  abusing  and 
denouncing  what  he  believed  to  be  error.  He  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  proper  division  of  his  subject. 
In  looking  over  his  manuscript  sermons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selection,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  met  with 
one,  which  did  not  recommend  itself  by  a  clear, 
methodical,  and  natural  arrangement.     In  this  man- 
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ner  he  not  only  led  his  hearers  by  easy  and  sure  steps 
to  the  proposed  end,  but  imprinted  the  way  on  their 
memory,  and  enabled  them,  by  the  order,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  his  discourse,  to  carry  home  something 
more  than  a  confused  idea  of  what  he  had  been  say- 
ing. He  aimed  in  all  his  preaching  to  convince  and 
persuade,  rather  than  to  terrify.  If  he  spoke  oflener 
of  heaven  than  of  hell,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
afraid  to  pronounce  the  latter  word  in  "  ears  polite," 
but  because  he  conceived  that  he  had  belter  authority 
from  his  master  to  invite  men  to  the  abodes  of  light, 
wisdom,  peace  and  joy,  than  to  consign  them  to  outer 
darkness,  torture,  and  misery.  He  forgot  not  to  warn 
and  rebuke  ;  he  hesitated  not  to  declare  the  certain 
and  awful  penalties  of  sin  ; 

"  Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first, 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  style  is  plain,  perspicuous, 
unaffected,  copious.  His  taste  avoided  all  gorgeous 
and  misplaced  ornament,  and"  yet  could  employ  with 
effect  the  timely  and  legitimate  graces  of  diction. 

Something  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit.  He  labored  under  a  difficulty 
of  utterance,  connected  no  doubt  with  the  weakness 
of  his  lungs,  which  in  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry 
was  painful  both  to  himself  and  those  who  heard  him. 
His  gestures,  and  indeed  his  whole  carriage,  had  a 
tendency  to  give  strangers  the  impression  that  he  was 
affected.  But  it  was  an  impression  which  soon  wore 
off;  and  they  who  knew  him,  saw  in  this  peculiarity 

*  Paradise  Regaiaed. 
32 
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only  an  external  proof  of  his  earnestness  in  the  sacred 
cause,  and  his  deep  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  his  people.  In  other  respects 
his  manner  was  highly  impressive  and  agreeable. 

His  deportment  in  private  and  social  life  was  distin- 
guished for  being  gentle  and  engaging,  and  at  the 
same  time  dignified.  They  who  were  led  by  his 
mildness  and  affability,  to  think  that  he  might  be  too 
nearly  and  familiarly  approached,  were  sure  to  be  de- 
ceived. There  was  a  line  drawn  about  him,  imper- 
ceptible but  impassable,  which  repelled  the  intrusions 
of  rudeness  or  levity.  He  won  without  effort  the 
regards  of  friendship,  and  made  himself  the  object  of 
respectful  attachment,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
temper  was  calm  and  equable  ;  for  his  heart  was  the 
dwelling  of  piety  and  peace.  In  conversation  he  was 
instructive,  various,  fluent  ;  assuming  no  more  than 
his  part,  but  taking  that  part  with  readiness  and  ease. 
To  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  unexceptionably  at- 
tentive ;  and  he  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  health, 
and  even  life,  to  their  requisitions.  This  devotedness 
was  repaid  by  the  universal  and  zealous  affection  of 
the  people  of  his  charge.  There  never  was  a  clergy- 
man more  sincerely  loved,  nor  more  deeply  lamented. 
His  loss  yet  seems  recent  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  his  ministra- 
tions ;  the  gloom  has  not  yet  passed  away  from  his 
church  ;  the  long  day  of  mourning  has  not  yet  gone 
down  ;  a  shade  of  sorrow  still  lingers  over  the  places 
which  knew  him,  because  they  will  know  him  no  more. 

His  ashes  repose  in  a  foreign  land.  His  friends  are 
deprived  of  the  melancholy  gratification  of  paying 
their  frequent   visits   to    his   tomb.     The  peasant   of 
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France  passes  carelessly  by  it,  and  knows  not  how 
cherished  and  excellent  he  was,  whose  remains 'it 
covers.  The  weeds  may  grow  round  it,  and  the  long 
grass  may  wave  over  it,  for  there  is  none  to  pluck 
them  away.  But  his  memory  is  sacredly  kept  in  many 
a  heart ;  and  there  stands  a  monument  to  his  name 
more  lasting  than  marble,  in  the  good  which  he  effect- 
ed while  living,  and  in  the  example  which  he  has  left 
behind  him. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  THACHER, 

ENGRAVED   ON   HIS   MONUMENT   AT    M0ULIN9. 

Mcmoria  sacrum 

Reverendi  Samuelis  Cooper  Thacher, 

In  Novanglia,  apud  Bostonienses,  olim  Christi  Ecclesise  Ministri ; 

Qui  OfEciis  ejus  sacris  dum  sedulo  fungeretur, 

Quid  verum  atque  honestum  Eloquentia  et  Silentio  docuit : 

Mid  Sapieutia,  Moribus  suavissimis,  Caritate  erga  omnes, 

Irigenio  disciplinis  cxculto, 

Omni  Virtute,  quiB  Gratiam  aut  Auetoritatera  conciliaret, 

Prajstans. 

Lenta  Tabe  oppressus,  Valctudinis  Causa,  a  Patria  discessit: 

Ecclesia  cujus  IVIinister  fuit  omne  Amoris  Officium  persolvente : 

Sed  duos  Annos  per  Mare  et  Terras  jactatus. 

In  hac  Urbe  deraum  Hospes,  Auimum  Deo  placide  reddidit ; 

Longam  Memoriam,  et  grave  Desiderium  sui, 

Apud  Bonos  relinquens. 

Natus  Bostoniaj  Novanglorum 

Decembris  Die  XIV.  A.  D.  N.  MDCCLXXXV. 

Obiit  Januarii  Die  II.  A.  D  N.  MDCCCXVIIL 

Fratres  et  Soror  ejus  moerentes  H.  M.  P. 
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ANTHONY    FORSTER 


Anthony  Forster  was  born  in  the  county  of  Bruns- 
wick, North  Carolina,  January  11,  1785.  His  father, 
Avho  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, died  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  left  the  guard- 
ianship and  direction  of  his  youth  to  the  care  of  a 
friend.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  That  little, 
however,  is  highly  honorable  to  his  character  in  every 
respect,  and  clearly  evinces  that  the  peculiar  traits, 
which  distinguished  his  mind  in  maturer  years,  had 
begun  to  develop  themselves  at  that  early  period. 
We  have  the  authority  of  a  sensible  and  judicious 
man,  in  whose  family  he  was  for  some  time  an  inmate 
in  early  youth,  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  boy  ;  that 
he  possessed  an  inquis^itiveness  of  mind,  and  habits  of 
research  and  investigation  beyond  his  years.  Reasons, 
as  the  same  person  observed,  which  satisfied  other 
children,  were  often  unsatisfactory  to  him.  Whatever 
inquiry  he  commenced,  was  pursued  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  assiduity,  as  far  as  his  means  of  information 
enabled  him.  These,  however,  were-  but  too  scanty 
and  limited,  at  that  j^eriod,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Providence  had  assigned  him  his  lot.    His  early 
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education  was,  of  course,  incomplete.  Of  that  system 
of  steady,  vigorous,  and  efficient  scholastic  discipline, 
which  the  experience  of  ages  has  sanctioned  as  best 
adapted  to  mature  and  harmonize  the  mental  powers, 
his  youth  was,  in  a  great  measure,  destitute.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  his  father  to  superintend  person- 
ally the  education  of  his  sons  ;  but  his  death  early 
deprived  them  of  this  advantage  ;  and  they  were  sent 
by  their  guardian  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  entered  the  Preparatory  School.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  then  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  is  not  known  to, the  writer  how  long  he  remained 
in  this  seminary,  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
College  ;  nor  into  what  class  he  entered  on  his  admis- 
sion ;  but  the  period  of  his  residence  in  both  depart- 
ments of  this  institution  was  five  years.  Mr.  Forster's 
attainments,  when  he  left  the  University,  were  highly 
respectable.  While  there,  he  maintained  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  his  class  —  and  his  deportment  was 
manly  and  honorable,  and  secured  him  the  esteem 
and  respect  both  of  his  fellow-students  and  of  his  in- 
structors. 

After  leaving  college  he  was  induced,  by  the  wishes 
and  advice  of  his  friends,  to  commence  the  study  of 
law  ;  but  it  was  not  the  study  most  congenial  to  his 
feelings,  or  his  taste,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  pur- 
sued it  wuth  much  ardor,  or  constancy.  He  was  more 
frequently  to  be  found  poring  over  some  old  and  pon- 
derous volumes  of  theology,  which  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  way,  than  in  perusing  Blackstone  or  Coke.  His 
health,  too,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  rol  ust, 
became  evidently  impaired  by  his  too  sedentary  habits, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  try  the 
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effects  of  a  more  active  course  of  life.  He  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  friendship  —  perhaps  to  his  own 
sense  of  duty  —  and  accepted  an  Ensign's  commission 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  bearing  date  March, 
1804.  He  immediately  joined  a  body  of  troops  Avhich 
was  stationed  at  that  time  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  and  while  there  \yas  promoted  to  a  Lieuten- 
ancy. Here  he  remained,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
brave,  correct,  and  active  officer,  until  October,  1806, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  quitted  the 
service.  This  step,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
hastened,  at  least,  by  his  dissatisfaction  with  some 
measures  of  his  commanding  officer,  left  him  without 
employment,  far  from  his  friends,  and  in  a  great 
measure  destitute  of  resources.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  for  a  period  unsettled, 
and  indeterminate  with  regard  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue  in  life.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  in  the 
United  States'  Factory  established  at  the  fort  where 
he  had  been  stationed  ;  and  then  returned  again  to  his 
legal  studies,  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of 
a  practitioner  at  the  bar  at  Milledgeville,  in  Georgia. 
In  these  different  occupations  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  two  years.  About  the  close  of  this  period  he 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  and,  as 
several  persons  in  the  vicinity  had  been  recently  car- 
ried off  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  he  was  induced 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  physician,  who  bled  him  so  pro- 
fusely that  a  nervous  fever  was  the  consequence,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  At  this 
critical  and  distressing  period,  the  hand  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  was  extended  for  his  relief.  A  family; 
then  residing  in  Milledgeville,  removed  him  to  their 
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house,  and,  although  strangers  to  him,  evinced,  by 
their  undeviating  attention  during  his  ilhiess,  the  warm- 
est interest  in  his  favor :  of  which  he  ever  retained  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude.  During  three  weeks  the  time 
passed  to  him  unconsciously.  At  one  tirpe  he  lay  for 
half  an  hour  to  all  appearance  dead.  Those  about 
him  thought  that  he  had  actually  expired,  and  were 
proceeding  to  prepare  for  him  the  habiliments  of  the 
grave  ;  when  their  arrangements  were  interrupted  by 
signs  of  returning  life.  At  this  time,  he  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  mental  powers,  and  distinctly  per- 
ceived what  was  going  forward  around  him.  But  the 
corporeal  functions  were  entirely  suspended  ;  he  had 
no  power  to  utter  a  sound,  or  move  a  limb ;  and  fully 
expected  to  be  committed  living  to  the  earth. 

From  the  effects  of  this  fever  he  never  entirely 
recovered.  He  himself  always  considered  it  as  the 
origin  of  that  disease  which  finally  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. He  soon  regained,  however,  sufficient  strength 
to  be  able  to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  North 
Carolina,  intending  to  proceed  thence  to  Ballstown 
Springs.  On  his  way,  he  stopped  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  Virginia,  to  visit  a  friend  of  his  father,  at 
whose  house  he  experienced  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
so  violent  as  to  confine  him  for  some  time  to  his  room. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
resume  his  travels,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  he  judged  it  unadvisable  to  pursue  his  original 
plan,  and  returned  to  North  Carolina.  Some  time 
after  his  return,  his  friend  and  former  guardian.  General 
B.  Smith,  who  had  been  recently  elected  chief  mag- 
istrate of  that  State,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  accept 
the  office  of  his  private  secretary.    He  complied  with 
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this  proposal,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Raleigh,  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  was  in  De- 
cember, 1810.  But  he  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
situation.  His  mind  had  of  late  been  more  particularly 
directed  to  ihe  contemplation  of  religious  subjects  — 
his  religious  views  and  feelings  had  become  more  dis- 
tinct and  decided  ;  and  he  had  definitively  resolved  to 
dedicate  his  talents  and  exertions  to  the  immediate 
service  of  the  Gospel.  With  the  permission  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  he  therefore  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment, and  accepted  the  office  of  Assistant  Teacher 
in  the  Raleigh  Academy,  pursuing,  at  his  leisure  hours, 
the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Pheeters,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Raleigh,  and  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Orange  Pres- 
bytery, in  Raleigh,  early  in  1813  ;  and  till  November, 
of  the  same  year,  officiated  as  a  voluntary  missionary, 
that  is,  without  receiving  any  compensation  for  his 
services,  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. About  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Forster  was 
invited  by  the  Independent  Church  at  Wappetaw  in 
Sotith  Carolina,  to  settle  with  them  as  their  pastor. 
With  the  state  of  things  in  this  parish,  Mr.  Forster  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  ;  but  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
invitation  ;  and,  accordingly,  removed  from  Raleigh, 
with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  recently  married, 
early  in  January,  1814,*  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  charge.     On  arriving  at  the  con- 

*  Mr.  Forster  was  married  in  December,  1813,  to  Miss  Altona  H.  Gales, 
daugliter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  of  Kaleigh,  North  Carolina.  His  widow  and 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  survive  him. 
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templated  scene  of  his  future  labors,  he  found  that  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  to  him,  were 
essentially  erroneous,  and  that  the  prospects  which  he 
had  been  led  to  anticipate,  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
illusory.  So  very  different  did  he  discover  the  reality 
to  be  from  the  expectations  he  had  formed,  that  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  signify  to  his  parishioners,  that 
he  wished  to  recall  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation  ; 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  preach  for  them  during 
the  winter.  To  this  they  assented;  and  he  continued 
to  labor  anfong  them  till  June  ;  at  which  time  they 
formally  repeated  their  invitation  to  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. Grateful  as  must  have  been  this  token  of 
their  aflection  and  esteem,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline 
its  acceptance. 

During  the  summer  of  1814,  he  preached  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  the  pastor 
of  which  being  at  that  time  absent  on  a  tour  to  the 
Northern  Slates.  Among  this  people  his  services 
were  eminently  acceptable.  Those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  became  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  continued 
to  be  among  his  warmest,  and  most  steadfast  friends, 
in  every  variety  of  his  fortune,  until  his  death. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  engagement  in  this 
church,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  the  Independent 
Church,  on  John's  Island.  Here  he  remained  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  ;  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  1815,  he  was  elected  as  temporary  pastor  in  the 
Independent  Church*  in  Charleston,  in  the  room  of 

*  This  Church,  though  incorporated  as  one  body,  consisted  of  two  branches, 
meeting  in  two  distinct  places  of  worsliip,  and  served  by  two  associate,  or 
colleague  pastors,  who  officiated  in  the  respective  churclics  alternately, 
morning  and  evening. 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Hollinshead,  senior  paslor  of  that  church, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  disabled  from  his  labors,  and 
whose  age  and  infirmities  forbade  the  expectation  that 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  them.  This  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  the  place  designated  by  Providence  as 
the  scene  of  his  permanent  labors  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  he  entered  upon  it  with  a  devotion  of 
mind  and  singleness  of  heart  which  ever  formed  prom- 
inent traits  in  his  character.  Though  chosen  as  a  tem- 
porary supply  merely,  he  was  vested  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  stated  pastor,  and  authorized  to 
perform  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  to  this  otEce. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  experienced  an  alarm- 
ing hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  This  discharge  of  blood 
■was  so  profuse  as  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution  ; 
and,  for  several  days,  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He, 
however,  experienced  no  recurrence  of  the  attack  ; 
and,  after  a  few  weeks,  slowly  and  gradually  recov- 
ered, in  appearance,  his  wonted  health.  He  did  not, 
however,  resume  his  ministerial  duties  till  sometime  in 
the  spring  of  1816  —  and  even  then,  his  return  to  them 
was  probably  injudicious.  For,  though  his  health  was 
not  visibly  worse  than  it  had  been  previously  to  his 
attack,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  his  constitution  had  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  it  could  never  recover, — 
the  fatal  arrow  was  lodged  in  his  vitals,  and  its  effects, 
though  slow,  and  insidious,  were  inevitable. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hollinshead  gave  occasion  to  a  series  of  mea- 
sures which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Associated 
Churches,  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Forster  over  that 
branch  which  took  the  name  of  the  Second  Independent 
Church. 

33 
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In  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  trans- 
actions about  to  be  related,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  progress  and  state  of  Mr.  Forster's 
religious  opinions,  and  of  his  general  views  with  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Forster  was  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  in  a 
community  where  any  mode  of  faith  materially  differ- 
ing from  the  formulas  of  the  Genevan  Reformer,  was 
almost  unknown  ;  and,  where  faith,  to  be  valuable, 
must  have  been  implicit.  In  this  situation,  the  leading 
doctrines  of  this  system  were  adopted  by  him,  as  they 
doubtless  are  by  most  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances, as  articles  to  be  believed,  not  as  principles  to 
be  discussed  and  investigated.  It  is  certainly  no 
matter  of  wonder  that  men,  even  of  powerful  and  in- 
dependent minds,  who  have  been  taught  from  the  first 
dawning  of  reason  to  associate  all  personal  piety  with 
a  particular  form  of  doctrine,  should  come,  at  length, 
habitually  to  consider  them  as  actually  inseparable,  and 
thus  to  contemplate  this  form  of  doctrine  as  equally 
unquestionable  with  the  reality  of  religious  feelings 
and  principles  themselves.  That  such  is  the  view 
taken  of  this  particular  system,  by  very  many  of  those 
who  adopt  it,  admits  of  no  question.  And  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  light  in  which  the  subject  was  viewed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  previously  to  his  entering  on  the  min- 
istry, and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

To  examine  with  a  fearless  love  of  truth  the  found- 
ation of  those  dogmas  for  which  their  votaries  claim 
the  exclusive  title  of  Orthodoxy,  made  no  part  of  the 
estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  official  duty.  How 
should  it  ?  He  had  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing them  as  first  principles,  —  as  axioms  in  the  science 
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of  Religion,  —  beyond  which  inquiry  were  useless,  at 
least,  if  not  pernicious.  On  these  doctrines,  he  had 
never,  according  to  his  own  statement,  entertained  any 
doubts  until  long  after  he  became  a  Preacher. 

What  first  awakened  his  attention  to  these  topics, 
and  induced  him  to  enter  seriously  into  an  examin- 
ation of  them,  was  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  in  behalf 
of  an  inlimnte  friend,  who  was  a  professed  Unitarian. 
His  acquaintance  with  this  person  had  commenced 
when  he  was  a  student  in  Theology  ;  and  they  had 
held  occasional  conversations  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  never,  as  it  would  seem,  entered  very  fully, 
or  minutely,  into  the  discussion  of  these  disputed  topics. 
Mr.  Forster,  of  course,  regarded  his  friend's  opinions 
as  essentially  and  fatally  erroneous.  Still,  he  enter- 
tained a  high  respect  for  his  general  character,  and  felt 
a  warm  interest  in  his  welfare. 

After  his  settlement  in  Charleston,  he  determined  to 
communicate  to  this  friend,  in  writing,  what  he  in- 
tended should  be  a  full  refutation  of  his  errors.  To 
enable  himself  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this, 
he  determined  to  consult  some  of  the  principal  Unita- 
rian writers,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
objections  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  obviate,  and 
the  arguments  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
refute  ;  nothing  doubting  of  his  competency  to  per- 
form both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  he  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  this  course,  ere  he  felt  his  confidence 
shaken,  and  his  apprehensions  seriously  alarmed. 

What  first  excited  his  surprise,  as  he  often  remarked 
to  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  and  created  some  degree 
of  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  former 
impressions,  in  their  fullest  extent,  at  least,  was  the 
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evident  candor,  love  of  truth,  and  singleness  of  heart, 
which  characterized  these  writers.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  them  as  emissaries  of  satan, — 
foes  to  truth,  —  at  once  the  votaries  and  the  victims  of 
fatal  delusion  ;  idolatrous  of  their  own  powers,  and  of 
nndevout  and  unsubdued  spirits.  But  he  found  in 
their  writings,  as  he  acknowledged,  no  traces  of  this 
character.  These  exhibited  no  evidences  of  perverted 
intellect  or  depraved  affections  ;  but  very  many  of  an 
opposite  kind.  He  found,  too,  as  he  proceeded,  that 
they  had  much  more  to  offer  in  behalf  of  their  peculiar 
opinions,  and  this  far  more  plausible,  too,  than  he  had 
previously  imagined.  He  was  not  long  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  men  of  upright  minds  might  differ 
very  malerially  in  their  views  of  religious  truth  ;  and, 
that  pious  affections  might  consist  with  the  disbelief 
even  of  those  doctrines  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  as  essential  to  the  christian  character. 
His  first  lesson,  therefore,  was  a  lesson  of  charity  ;  and 
it  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
Its  influence  was  visible  during  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining life.  He  was  accustomed  often  to  look  back 
with  unmingled  disapprobation  on  what  had  once  been 
the  state  of  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  and  with  de- 
vout gratitude  to  God,  who  had  dispelled  the  cloud  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice  by  which  he  had  been  enveloped. 
But  he  had  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion  without 
many  painful  struggles,  and  many  misgivings  of  mind. 
To  admit  that  those  views  of  religious  truth  with  which 
he  had  identified  his  pious  affections  and  devout  aspir- 
ations, and  to  which  he  had  attached  his  faith  and  his 
hopes,  were  other  than  essential;  that  they  were  ques- 
tionable, and  might  be  found  erroneous,  was  attended 
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with  extreme  uneasiness.  He  felt,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, as  if  the  ground  Avere  sinking  beneath  his 
feet ;  his  faith  and  confidence  were  shaken,  and  he 
knew  not  when,  or  '\vhere  they  might  again  settle,  on 
a  firm  and  secure  footing.  Such  were  his  feelings 
under  the  first  influence  of  the  new  light  which  was 
let  in  upon  his  mind,  that,  at  times,  during  the  whole 
night,  his  eyes  Avere  unvisited  by  sleep.  He  had  every 
inducement  which  Avorldly  prudence  could  suggest,  to 
desist  from  the  inquiry,  and  quench  the  light  VA'hich 
was  kindling  within  him.  A  change  of  opinions  on 
these  topics,  he  Avas  aa'cII  aware,  AA'ouId  probably  be 
followed  by  loss  of  employment  in  his  profession,  by 
the  alienation  of  his  friends  ;  by  misrepresentation, 
reproach,  and  calumny  ;  by  persecution,  in  short,  in 
every  variety  of  sliape  which  bigotry,  since  deprived 
of  the  power  of  the  sword,  so  Avell  knows  hoAv  to  as- 
sume. But  his  mind  Avas  not  of  a  character  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  such  considerations  as  these.  Hoaa'- 
ever  painful  the  process,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
go  forward.  He  regarded  the  questions  as  of  vast 
importance,  and  determined  to  give  them  a  thorough 
and  impartial  examination. 

Justly  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  popular  system,  he  began  Avith  this. 
His  recourse  Avas,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  Scriptures, 
Avhich  he  read  carefully  and  critically  ;  availing  him- 
self, as  occasion  required,  of  such  collateral  assistance 
as  his  situation  enabled  him  to  procure.  He  proceeded 
Avith  great  deliberation,  and  with  the  sober  and  con- 
scientious earnestness  of  a  man  Avho  feels  that  more 
than  life  is  staked  on  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
He  certainly  did  not  lightly  abandon  the  system  to 
33* 
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which  his  early  prejudices,  and  powerful  associations 
had  bound  him.  He  relinquished  not  a  foot  of  ground 
till  he  felt  that  it  was  untenable.  His  investigation 
was  long  and  laborious  ;  but  the  fihal  result  of  it  was 
a  full  and  entire  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
conviction  became  continually  stronger  and  deeper 
the  further  his  inquiries  were  extended,  and  the  more 
minutely  they  were  pursued.  A  full  pursuasion  of  the 
strict  and  unqualified  unity  of  God,  of  the  essential 
benignity  of  his  character  ;  of  his  paternal  and  impar- 
tial benevolence  towards  all  his  rational  offspring  —  of 
the  efficacy  of  sincere  repentance  to  restore  the  sinner 
to  his  favor  —  of  the  absolute /ree«e55  of  his  unpur- 
chased compassion  toward  erring  man,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future,  just,  and  impartial  retribution  ; 
these  were  the  important  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Forster's  inquiries  conducted  him.  These  he  believed 
to  comprise  the  substance  of  that  Revelation  which 
God  had  made  to  man  by  his  beloved  Son.  To  that 
Son  he  looked  up  with  love,  and  gratitude,  and  vener- 
ation ;  but  his  worship  he  reserved  for  his  Father  and 
our  Father,  for  his  God  and  our  God  ;  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  Jesus  himself:  "Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  ; 
and  believing  with  St.  Paul,  that,  "  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,"  On  the  foundation  of  this  faith  he  was 
content  to  rest  his  hopes  for  eternity  :  and  it  was  a 
foundation,  which  the  experience  of  his  subsequent 
life,  often  amidst  circumstances  trying  and  afflictive  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  proved  to  be  firm  and  unfailing. 
This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  author's 
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mind  during  the  progress  of  this  important  change  in 
his  opinions,  it  is  believed,  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
interesting or  useless  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
Few  men  have  been  possessed  of  more  vigorous,  more 
upright,  or  more  independent  minds  than  Mr.  Forster. 
Yet  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  prevalent 
mistakes  industriously  propagated  by  the  bigots  and 
religionists  of  the  day,  regarding  the  character  and 
tendency  of  Unitarianism,  efi'ectually  deterred  him 
from  the  examination  of  a  system,  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  afterwards  found,  Avhen  circum- 
stances awakened  his  attention  to  the  subject,  so  clear, 
so  convincing,  so  irresistible. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  others  have  been,  and 
are,  deterred  from  the  same  examination  by  the  same 
causes  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  this  inquiry 
were  commenced  and  pursued  by  others  in  the  same 
spirit  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Forster,  it  would  lead  them  too 
to  the  same  conclusions  ?  Can  the  Trinitarian  be  found, 
w^ho  has  thoroughly  examined  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  with  an  honest  determination  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  understanding-  alone,  uninflu- 
enced by  every  consideration  but  the  love  of  truth  ? 
Such  persons  there  certainly  maij  be  :  the  writer  would 
fain  hope  there  are  many,  —  he  can  only  aver  that, 
hitherto,  he  has  never  met  2vith  one.  Generally  speak- 
ing, persons  of  this  persuasion  have  distinctly  avowed, 
that  they  considered  such  inquiries  attended  with  a 
hazard  Avhich  they  had  no  disposition  to  incur.  Under 
these  circumstances,  assuredly,  whatever  it  might  do 
in  others,  the  general  prevalence  of  the  opinions  al- 
luded to  affords  not  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
their  truth. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Forster,  at 
his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  had  united  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  obvious  that  the  change 
in  his  religious  views,  which  has  been  described,  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  without  affecting  his  notions 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  claims  of  this  body 
to  regulate  the  faith  and  prescribe  the  opinions  of  its 
members,  must,  to  his  awakened  attention,  have  ap- 
peared altogether  untenable.  Accordingly,  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  he  came 
to  the  determination  of  withdrawing  from  the  Harmony 
Presbytery,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  his  letter  to  the  moderator  of  this  body,  announc- 
ing this  determination,  and  which  is  dated  April,  29, 
1816,  he  states  very  concisely,  but  forcibly,  the  grounds 
of  his  secession  ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  "  the 
inconsistency  of  this  system  of  Church  government 
with  our  civil  insthutions,  —  with  our  habits,  and  our 
mode  of  thinking  on  other  topics  ;  its  establishment  of 
a  tribunal,  by  whose  decisions  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  is  fettered,  and,  by  which  a  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  treated  as  involving  as  much  of  crime 
as  a  violation  of  moral  duly. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  object,  on  this  occasion,  to  im- 
pugn the  system  ;  but  merely  to  point  out  to  his  former 
associates  the  principles  on  which  he  acted.  But  in 
his  pulpit  performances,  about  this  period,  he  frequently 
enforced  the  importance  of  these  principles,  and  showed 
how  void  of  foundation,  either  in  reason  or  scripture, 
were  the  claims  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of 
men  urged  by  their  votaries  in  behalf  of  all  creeds  and 
formulas  of  doctrine  whatever,  expressed  in  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  scripture.     Deeply  convinced  him- 
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self  of  the  importance  of  drawing  his  religious  opin- 
ions from  the  scriptures  themselves,  unbiased  by  early 
prepossessions,  uninfluenced  by  the  authority  of  names, 
by  the  array  of  numbers,  or  by  any  extraneous  con- 
siderations whatever  ;  he  often  and  earnestly  lu'ged. 
this  subject  on  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Aware  of 
the  efficacy  of  these  causes  in  beclouding  the  mind, 
and  shutting  out  the  light  of  Heaven  from  the  con- 
science, he  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  guarding 
with  vigilance  against  their  admission.  He  often  and 
eloquently  portrayed  the  pernicious  consequences  to 
the  church,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  Avhich  had  re- 
sulted from  the  relinquishment  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  in  every  age,  of  any  effective  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  these  topics  into  his  discourses,  gave  a  tone  and 
character  to  his  preaching  too  remarkable  to  pass  un- 
observed by  the  great  body  of  his  hearers.  It  did,  in 
fact,  awaken  no  little  attention,  and  excite  no  small 
portion  of  speculation,  on  those  subjects.  Some  few 
persons  of  that  class,  which  exists,  probably,  in  almost 
every  religious  society,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  faith  and  practice  of  their  neighbors,  began 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  this  year  to  breathe  sus- 
picions with  regard  to  the  entire  soundness  of  the 
preacher's  creed.  They  intimated,  that,  in  their  opin- 
ions, the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  school 
were  not  so  often  or  so  earnestly  inculcated  as  it  was 
desirable  they  should  be.  The  truth  is,  that  while  his 
mind  remained  unsettled  on  these  points,  Mr.  Forster 
avoided  the  introduction  of  them  into  his  discourses. 
He  neither  attacked  nor  defended  them  ;  he  neither 
illustrated  nor  alluded  to  them  ;  simply,  because  he 
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was  in  doubt  regarding  them,  and  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  examining  their  claims  to  scripture  authority. 
His  heresy,  therefore,  if  heresy  it  were,  was,  as  yet, 
merely  negative.  He  by  no  means  thought  it  the  duty 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  perplex,  and  perhaps 
mislead,  his  people,  by  making  them  acquainted,  on 
the  instant,  with  every  fluctuation  of  opinion,  which, 
in  the  course  of  his  studies,  his  own  mind  might  expe- 
rience. He  thought  that  he  more  adequately  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  his  high  vocation  by  enforcing 
the  great  practical  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorting 
his  hearers,  with  regard  to  all  points  of  doubtful  spec- 
ulation, to  make  use  of  their  own  powers,  and  to  con- 
sult the  records  of  truth  for  themselves.  Indeed,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to 
have  pursued  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
dereliction  at  once  of  prudence  and  of  duty.  He  had 
entered  on  the  ministry  with  no  misgivings  of  mind, 
with  no  wavering  convictions.  His  religious  opinions 
were  settled,  as  he  believed,  on  a  secure  foundation. 
Subsequent  and  unforeseen  events  had  given  birth  to 
new  trains  of  thought,  and  opened  to  his  mind  new 
views  of  truth.  With  regard  to  some  points,  his  opin- 
ions had,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  undergone  a  change  ; 
with  regard  to  others,  he  was  still  inquiring,  and  the 
balance  still  hung  in  doubtful  poise. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  had  he  not  already  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry,  he  might  probably  have  deferred, 
for  a  time,  his  entrance  into  it.  But  now,  the  case 
was  far  different :  the  question  presented  for  his  decis- 
ion was,  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  a  situation 
in  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  and  from  which, 
had  he  been  so  disposed,  he  could  hardly  have  felt 
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himself  at  liberty  to  retire.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
apprehensions  awakened  in  the  minds  of  some  by  the 
tenor  of  his  discourses,  the  great  majority  of  his  hear- 
ers were  not  only  warmly  attached  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  as  a  pastor,  but  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  score  of 
his  religious  opinions.  Many,  —  and  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  their  liberality  —  even  of 
those  who  still  retained  their  attachment  to  that  system 
of  doctrines,  with  regard  to  which  the  foundations  of 
his  faith  were  shaken,  were  nevertheless  disposed  to 
allow  him  the  right  of  speculating  for  himself,  and  to 
admit,  that,  though  his  views  should  differ  from  their 
own,  on  some  points,  they  might  still  be  profited  and 
edified  by  his  ministrations. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  affairs  in  the  Society  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  such  the  state  of  his  own 
views  of  truth,  and  convictions  of  duty,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hollinshead,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  Society  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  a  successor. 

It  ought  to  be  premised,  that,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  every  pastor  was  required,  on 
his  election,  to  subscribe  to  the  creed  and  articles  of 
the  Church,  in  extenso  ;  which  creed  was  avowedly 
grounded  on  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Divines.  It  is  necessary  further  to  pre- 
mise, that  this  Church,  in  common  with  most  others 
of  the  class  denominated  Independents,  in  the  United 
States,  presents,  in  its  organization,  the  strange  ano- 
maly in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of  a  sort  of  imperium  in 
imperio,  —  a  kind  of  inner  and  outer  court,  like  the 
Jewish  sanctuary,  —  the  former  comprising  those  only 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  participating  in  the  celebration 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  the  latter,  those  who  are 
not.  These  distinct,  yet  united  bodies,  are  usually 
designated  by  the  terms  Church  and  Congregation. 
What  was  the  origin  of  this  distinction,  or  what  have 
been  its  consequences  to  the  interests  of  practical 
Godliness,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  But  by  the 
constitution  of  this  Society,  the  whole  body  of  voters 
could  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  pastor,  until  the 
Church  had  first  determined  that  it  was  expedient  so 
to  do. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  At  the  time  when  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  ordered  to  be  convoked 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  above,  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  Congregation  seemed  so  distinctly  to 
point  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  the  successor  of  their  late 
pastor,  that  hardly  a  doubt  is  believed  to  have  existed, 
that  he  would  be  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Indeed, 
his  friends  were  ready  to  consider  his  election  rather 
as  a  process  pro  forma,  tiian  as  any  thing  involving  a 
doubtful  result.  But  after  the  meeting  had  assembled, 
and  the  Congregation,  in  consistency  with  their  forms 
of  proceeding,  had  retired,  in  order  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  the  Church  to  consult  on  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding to  an  immediate  election,  certain  individuals 
of  this  body  announced  that  they  had  held  a  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Forster  on  the  subject,  and  that 
he  had  failed  to  give  them  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
the  soundness  of  his  faith.  This  information  brought 
their  deliberations  to  a  close  :  it  was  resolved  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  proceed  at  present  to  an  election  ; 
and,  after  appointing  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
Deacons  of  the  Church,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Forster, 
and  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
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he  would  subscribe  their  Creed  and  Articles,  the  meet- 
ing was  dissolved. 

Shortly  after,  the  committee,  in  execution  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  F. 
covering  the  resolution  by  which  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed, announcing  the  object  of  this'  appointment, 
and  requesting  a  speedy  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed. This  question  Mr.  Forster  regarded  as  pre- 
maturely put,  to  say  the  least,  even  on  the  principles 
of  their  own  constitution.  This  provided  that  the 
pastor  should  be  required  to  subscribe  their  Creed 
and  Articles,  on  his  election.  Mr.  Forster  was  not  yet 
elected.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  they  could 
have  no  right  thus  officially  and  publicly  to  require  of 
him  to  bind  himself  by  any  engagement  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  no  corresponding  obligation  on  their 
part.  For,  though  it  seemed  plainly  implied  in  this 
question,  that,  in  case  he  should  decline  the  proposed 
test,  he  would  not  be  elected  ;  it  by  no  means  followed, 
that  they  were  bound  to  elect  him  in  the  event  of  his 
compliance.  It  Avas  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  per- 
ceive that  this  proceeding  of  the  committee  involved, 
in  fact,  something  of  indecorum.  It  Avas  obvious  to 
reply,  that  he  had  not  solicited  any  favor  at  their  hands, 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  elect  him,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment  or  inclination  ;  and  that  if 
they  entertained  any  apprehensions  with  regard  to  his 
opinions,  it  depended  on  themselves  to  quiet  these  ap- 
prehensions by  declining  to  choose  him  as  their  pastor. 
That,  in  short,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  call  on  him 
for  subscription  when  they  should  have  put  themselves 
in  a  situation  to  require  it.  Mr.  Forster  felt  the  force 
of  these  considerations  ;  but  circumstances  induced 
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him,  in  a  measure  to  waive  them,  and  to  enter,  in  his 
final  answer  to  the  note  of  the  committee,  somewhat 
at  large  into  the  question  respecting  the  right  and 
expediency  of  subscribing,  or  requiring  others  to  sub- 
scribe, to  human  creeds  and  articles ;  in  order  to 
point  out  the  grounds  of  his  declining,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  to  accept  of  any  pastoral  charge,  but 
such  as  should  be  offered  him  on  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel." 

This  answer  to  the  committee  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished, and  shows  that  he  had  maturely  considered 
and  fully  appreciated  those  great  principles  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  wiiich  constitute 
the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  churches,  great  as 
has  generally  been  the  inconsistency,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  these  churches. 

The  tenor  of  this  publication  was  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It 
soon  became  evident  that,  either  Mr.  Forster,  or  the 
rule  of  the  Society  mentioned  above,  must  be  aban- 
doned. The  friends  of  Mr.  Forster  felt  no  hesitation 
on  this  point.  Most  of  them  were,  on  principle, 
averse  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  article. 
They  regarded  it  as  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, and,  of  course,  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  They  were  aware,  however,  that 
many  of  the  Society  entertained  very  different  views 
on  this  subject,  and  views  which  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  change  ;  while,  on  their  part,  they  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Forster's  ministry.  They,  therefore,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  laid  before  them  a  plan,  according 
to  which,  as  they  believed,  without  a  formal  division 
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of  the  Churches,  the  objects  of  both  parties  might  be 
subslanlially  obtained. 

This  plan  proposed,  in  substance,  so  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  Society  as  that  the  Circular  and  Archdale 
Street  Churches,  —  these  being  the  names  by  which 
the  two  houses  for  public  worship  were  designated, — 
might  have  each  its  stated  pastor  ;  by  which  means 
every  member  would  have  it  in  his  power  regularly  to 
attend  the  ministry  of  his  choice  ;  while,  with  regard 
to  all  other  matters,  the  two  congregations  might  still 
continue  to  act  as  one  body. 

This  proposition  was  rejected.  Much  time  was 
consumed  in  unprofitable  discussion.  The  patience  of 
many  of  Mr.  Forster's  friends  had  become  exhausted  ; 
and,  not  being  aware  of  any  decisive  measures  about 
to  be  proposed  by  the  other  side,  they  withdrew  from 
the  meeting.  Then  it  was  that  a  resolution,  dissolv- 
ing at  once  the  relation  between  Mr.  Forster  and  the 
Church,  was  proposed,  and,  by  a  small  majority, 
adopted. 

This  resolution  having  thus  closed  the  Churches 
against  Mr.  Forster's  admission,  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  was  immediately  called  to  determine  what 
course  of  conduct  they  ought,  in  this  emergency,  to 
pursue.  At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  expressive  of  entire  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Forster  through  the  whole  of  the 
late  transactions  ;  pledging  themselves  to  cherish  and 
support  him,  and  to  take  all  proper  measures  to  pro- 
cure a  place  of  public  Avorship  in  wliich  he  might 
exercise  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  Convinced,  as  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Forster  were  of  their  actual  majority, 
it  was  by  no  means  their  intention  to  relinquish,  with- 
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out  a  further  struggle,  their  right  to  the  churches,  and 
to  the  other  property  and  privileges  of  the  corporation. 
But,  until  measures  could  be  taken  to  render  this 
struggle  effectual,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  place 
of  worship  for  their  temporary  accommodation  ;  and 
the  South  Carolina  Society,  with  characteristic  liberal- 
ity, granted  them  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  public  hall 
for  this  purpose.  Here  Mr.  Forster  continued  to 
preach  to  crowded  auditories  till  the  final  and  decisive 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  this  meeting,  where  the  full  strength  of  the  re- 
spective parties  was  arrayed,  a  motion  was  made  to 
rescind  the  resolution  of  the  former  meeting,  by  which 
Mr.  Forster  had  been  dismissed.  This  produced  a 
long,  and,  in  some  degree,  intemperate  debate  ;  when 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Forster,  finding  themselves  out- 
numbered, had  recourse  to  a  measure  substantially  the 
same  as  that  Avhich  his  friends  had  formerly  proposed. 
A  motion  Avas  made,  on  this  side  of  the  house,  that 
a  mutual  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  a  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  associated 
churches.  The  motion  prevailed  ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  accordingly  ;  articles  of  separation  were 
-agreed  on,  and  reported  to  the  Society,  by  which  they 
were  unanimously  accepted. 

As  soon  as  this  separation  had  taken  place,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  the  Church  in  Arch- 
dale  Street  had  been  assigned,  took  measures  for  their 
regular  organization  as  a  religious  society,  under  the 
name  of  the  Second  Independent  Church  of  Charleston. 
Discarding  the  use  of  all  formulas  and  systems  of 
man's  invention,  they  declared  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Scriptures  alone,  to  be  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  prac- 
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tice  ;  leaving  every  individual  to  the  free  and  uncon- 
trolled exercise  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume. 

As  soon  as  their  organization  was  completed,  Mr. 
Forster  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  their 
pastor. 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  while  no 
little  warmth  and  intemperance  were  manifested  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Forster  maintained  a  calmness,  self- 
possession,  and  equanimity,  truly  Christian.  He  was 
never,  the  writer  believes,  betrayed  into  bitterness  of 
feeling,  or  intemperance  of  expression.  Of  his  oppo- 
nents in  general,  though  he  could  not  but  condemn 
some  parts  of  their  conduct,  yet,  with  regard  to  their 
motives,  he  uniformly  expressed  himself  with  the  most 
liberal  indulgence.  While  many  of  those,  with  whom 
he  had  long  lived  in  habits  of  kindly  intercourse,  studi- 
ously avoided  him,  or  passed  him  by  with  no  tokens 
of  recognition,  he  pursued  imruffled  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  supported  by  conscious  integrity,  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  suffer,  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  truth. 

On  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
office,  he  unfolded,  in  an  occasional  discourse,  his 
views  of  Church  government,  and  of  the  inherent  right 
and  paramount  duty  of  all  men  to  interpret  for  them- 
selves the  records  of  our  faith,  with  great  force  and 
eloquence.  It  is  regretted  that  this  discourse  was  not 
left  in  a  condition  to  appear  in  print. 

Soon  after  this,  the  fever,  that  so  fatally  ravaged 

the  city  of  Charleston  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 

1817,  made  its  appearance.      Mr.  Forster's   people, 

anxious  for  his  safety,  he  being  in  some  measure  a 
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stranger  to  Ihe  climate,  advised  his  immediate  depart- 
ure from  the  city.  He  complied  with  their  wishes  ; 
and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Philadelphia. 
The  passage  proved  a  tedious  and  most  unpleasant 
one.  One  of  the  passengers  died  on  the  way,  and 
was  committed  to  the  waves.  Some  of  the  others 
were  riotous  in  their  conduct,  and  brutal  in  their 
manners.  His  habit  was  feeble  and  nervous ;  and,  in 
addition,  he  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness.  By  the 
operation  of  all  these  untoward  circumstances,  he  was 
so  reduced  when  they  arrived  at  quarantine  ground, 
where  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  stop,  that  he  was 
barely  able  to  get  on  shore. 

Sick  and  debilitated  as  he  was,  he  had  now  the 
prospect  of  remaining  some  weeks  at  a  noisy  and 
miserable  inn,  surrounded  by  strangers,  and  destitute 
of  the  comforts  which  the  slate  of  his  health  imperi- 
ously required.  But  Providence  did  not  desert  him. 
Some  benevolent  individuals  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Avhom  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  hearing  "of  his 
situation,  immediately  interested  themselves  in  his  be- 
half; and,  by  application  to  the  proj)er  officers,  soon 
obtained  permission  for  his  removal  from  quarantine. 
To  announce  this  message  of  kindness,  they  waited 
on  him  in  person,  and  introduced  themselves  to  his 
acquaintance.  He  acconipanied  them  to  the  city,  and 
became  domesticated  in  the  family  of  one  of  them, 
where  he  was  cherished  and  attended  with  all  the 
kindness  which  could  have  been  bestowed  on  a  brother 
or  a  son.  He  gradually  recovered  the  usual  tone  of 
his  health  ;  but,  by  the  time  he  was  able  to  travel,  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  his  prolong- 
ing   his    tour.      He    therefore    relin-ned    by    land    to 
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Charleston,  where  he  arrived  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  office  early  in  December.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  he  was  able  to  preach 
without  interruption  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  his  strength  began  visibly  to  decline.  As  the 
Spring  advanced,  the  debility  increased,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  his  disease  became  more  alarming.  He 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  labors  ;  and  his  strength 
continuing  still  to  fail,  he  set  out  early  in  May,  1818, 
on  a  tour  to  the  northward.  He  travelled  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  ;  and  with  so  much  apparent 
benefit,  that,  at  one  time,  he  considered  his  health  as 
entirely  re-established.  He  returned  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  entered  with  fresh  ardor,  and  new- 
enkindled  hopes,  on  the  labors  to  which  his  heart  and 
his  life  were  devoted.  To  the  watchful  eye  of  friend- 
ship, however,  it  soon  became  but  too  obvious  that 
these  hopes  were  illusive.  The  flattering  sym])toms 
which  had  raised  them,  disappeared,  one  after  another, 
in  quick  succession.  His  cough  returned  with  more 
violence,  his  strength  wasted  daily,  and  he  soon  be- 
caRie  reduced  to  such  a  degree  as  made  it  evident  to 
all  that  his  pastoral  labors  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  On  the  7th  March,  1819,  he  preached  for  the 
last  time.  It  was  the  day  fixed  by  the  Church  for  the 
monthly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  Dis- 
course Avas  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  text, 
Luke  xxiv.  34.  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed."  Few, 
who  were  present  on  this  occasion,  can  soon  lose  the 
deep  and  pathetic  impression  of  the  scene.  The  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  celebration,  the  eloquence  of 
the  discourse,  and  the  coloring  evidently  thrown  over 
some  of  the  topics  by  the  peculiar  situation  and  feel- 
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ings  of  the  speaker,  —  his  figure  pale  and  emaciated, 
and  so  feeble  that  he  could  with  difficulty  sustain 
himself  during  the  service,  —  all  these  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  melancholy  and  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  he  was  listening  for  the  last  time,  in  that 
place,  to  the  sound  of  that  voice,  rendered  this  one  of 
the  most  touching  scenes  which  the  writer  has  ever 
witnessed.  From  this  time  he  was  only  able  to  ride 
out  occasionally,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He 
remained  with  his  people  until  INIay,  when  he  was 
induced,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  once  more 
to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate  ;  and  set  out 
■with  his  family  for  Raleigh.  He  arrived  there  after 
much  fatigue,  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  there, 
after  nine  months  of  almost  insensible  decline,  he  ex- 
pired, without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on  the  morning 
of  January  18,  1820. 

The  general  features  of  Mr.  Forster's  character,  if 
the  writer  has  been  in  any  good  degree  successful  in 
his  attempt,  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preced- 
ing narrative.  Such  a  character  stands  in  no  need  of 
eulogy  from  us.  His  pure  and  elevated  spirit  Avould 
have  shrunk  instinctively  from  it,  while  on  earth  ;  and 
he  is  now  far  beyond  the  reach  of  either  the  praise  or 
the  censure  of  mortals.  His  record  is  on  high.  But 
to  us  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  and  to  embody,  while 
their  impression  is  fresh  upon  our  minds,  some  of  the 
most  striking  traits  in  his  interesting  character.  To 
dwell  on  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  not  only  affords 
a  melancholy  delight  ;  it  is  greatly  profitable  to  our 
virtue.  It  comes  over  us  with  a  freshness  and  a  fra- 
grance that  are  not  only  grateful  but  invigorating  to  our 
spirits.    We  naturally  consider  him  as  one  more  added 
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to  that  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  the  idea  of  whose  pre- 
sence must  quicken  and  stimulate  our  exertions  in  the 
Christian  course.  The  recollection  of  the  great  and 
good,  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  their  reward,  na- 
turally connects  itself  with  all  that  is  high  and  holy  in 
our  feelings  and  aspirations  ;  it  strengthens  all  our 
good  and  generous  purposes  ;  it  serves  to  break  the 
illusion  which  is  so  apt  to  gather  round  present  scenes 
and  objects,  and  which  enables  them  to  get  so  firm  a 
hold  on  our  affections  ;  it  accustoms  us  to  embrace 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  the  prospect  of  our 
whole  being. 

Mr.  Forster's  was  certainly  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
cast.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  bold- 
ness, decision,  and  independence  of  character.  His 
perceptive  powers  were  unusually  quick,  clear,  and 
strong  ;  and  his  purposes  equally  simple  and  direct. 
To  all  the  arts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  he  was 
an  utter  stranger.  Like  Nathaniel,  he  was  "an  Israel- 
ite indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."  His  native 
uprightness  and  independence  of  mind,  led  him  to 
examine  every  thing  for  himself.  He  took  his  impress- 
ions of  truth  and  duty  from  no  man  upon  trust.  He 
acted  under  an  habitual  and  deep  sense  of  his  own 
personal  responsibility  for  his  opinions  and  his  con- 
duct ;  and  every  thing  was  with  him  subjected  to  the 
test  of  rigid  and  unbending  principle.  Yet  was  there 
nothing  of  obstinacy,  of  dogmatism,  or  self-sufficiency 
in  his  temper.  No  man  listened  with  more  patience 
or  docility  to  argument,  from  whatever  quarter  ;  no 
man  could  be  more  free  IVom  the  folly  of  a  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  his  own  opinions,  merely  because 
they  were  his  oivit.     Of  him,  if  of  any  man  that  ever 
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lived,  it  might  be  snfely  affirmed,  that  he  was  a  sincere 
lover  of  truth  ;  and  to  the  pursuit  of  this  he  devoted 
himself  with  an  ardor  of  mind,  and  singleness  of  heart, 
which  have  been  seldom  surpassed.  Of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  faith, 
lie  was  a  firm  and  resolute  asserter.  He  considered 
this  the  fundamental  and  primary  article  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  ;  and  no  earthly 
considerations  could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  right, 
or  forego  its  exercise  for  a  moment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  mind 
was  his  strong  and  discriminating  good  sense.  This 
was  apparent  in  every  thing  that  he  did,  and  in  every 
thing  that  he  said,  and  stamped  a  strong  and  distinctive 
character  of  fitness  and  decorum  on  all  his  transactions. 
His  insight  into  the  characters  of  others  was  .remark- 
ably  keen  and  unerring  ;  his  judgment  was  rarely  im- 
posed on  by  hollow  pretensions  and  specious  profess- 
ions. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  his  qualifications  were 
of  a  high  order.  While  his  talents  and  virtues  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  people,  his  manners  irresist- 
ibly attached  to  him  their  affections.  Few  men  have 
been  more  ardently  beloved  while  living,  or  lamented, 
when  dead,  with  more  heart-felt  sorrow. 

His  moral  feelings  were  pure,  elevated,  discriminat- 
ing, delicate,  consistent ;  his  piety  was  rational,  deep, 
heart-felt,  operative  ;  it  moulded  his  whole  character, 
and  gave  the  tone  and  tenor  to  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  and  conversation.  His  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  government  were  liberal,  consoling,  and 
delightful.  He  regarded  the  Deity,  as  the  Father  of 
the  Universe,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  reverence 
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ai](l  hninility,  —  yet  joyous,  confiding,  filial.  His  trust 
in  the  providence  of  God  was  a  practical  and  operative 
principle,  a  well-spring  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy, 
which  never  failed  him  even  in  the  darkest  scenes  of 
his  life.  During  the  weariness,  and  wasting,  and  ex- 
haustion of  his  long-protracted  illness,  he  manifested 
no  symptoms  of  impatience.  A  tranquil  resignation 
and  unruffled  serenity  of  spirit,  shed  around  his  dying 
couch  the  light  of  his  holy  example,  and  displayed  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian's  faith. 

In  the  walks  of  domestic  and  social  life,  Mr.  Forster 
shone  preeminent.  As  a  husband,  father,  and  brother, 
he  was  generous,  kind,  and  affectionate  ;  as  a  friend, 
warm-hearted,  faithful,  and  sincere.  He  seemed  pe- 
culiarly formed  to  enjoy,  and  to  give  value  to,  the 
intercourse  of  the  friendly  circle.  He  possessed  a 
candor  of  spirit,  an  openness,  simplicity,  and  direct- 
ness of  mind  and  feeling,  —  an  entire  freedom  from  all 
selfishness  and  obliquity  of  purpose,  that  were  irresist- 
ibly attractive. 

But  it  is  time  to  check  the  effusion  of  feelings  which 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Forster  may 
perhaps  think  have  been  already  too  far  indulged. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
will  feel,  with  the  writer,  how  imperfect  is  the  sketch 
he  has  attempted  to  draw.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
premature  death  of  such  men,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
feeling  of  regret  and  disappointment,  that  rises  almost 
to  dissatisfaction  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
We  are  ready  to  inquire,  with  a  repining  querulons- 
ness  of  spirit,  why  to  worth  like  his  should  have  been 
assigned  so  short  a  date  ?  But  feelings  like  these  it  is 
our  duty   to  check.     The  ways  of  Heaven,  though 
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mysterious,  are  certainly  wise  and  benevolent.  One 
of  the  lights  of  the  world  is  indeed  extinguished,  and 
extinguished  in  its  meridian  ;  but  the  great  source  of 
Ligiu  and  Truth  remains  unchanged  ;  and  he  will  not 
suffer  his  children  to  remain  in  darkness.  Our  friend 
is  released  from  his  sufferings  and  gone  to  his  reward. 

"  O  !  'tis  well 
For  liim  ;  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  liour, 
Veil'd  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  1 " 
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The  principal  incidents  of  Mr.  Bartlelt's  life  may 
be  briefly  narrated.  He  was  born  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  22d  of  May,  1784,  being  the  fourth  of 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  most  lived  to 
mature  years,  and  several  survive.  He  had  that  best 
birthright,  a  worthy  parentage.  Both  his  parents  were 
pious  and  excellent,  and  lived  to  advanced  age.  His 
early  life  was  passed  under  the  ministry  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Ripley,  who,  beneath  the  formal  manners 
and  address  of  a  past  age,  had,  and  retained  to  the 
last  of  his  protracted  course,  (as  remarked  by  his  eulo- 
gist,) "  a  freshness,  warmth,  and  youthful  glow  of 
sympathy,  Avhich  attracted  the  young  to  him,  and 
caused  them  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  love  him  as  a 
father."  What  may  have  been  his  precise  portion  of 
the  good  influences  of  that  ministry,  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  assert ;  but  we  know  that  some  of  the  impres- 
sions he  received  from  it  were  among  his  most  cher- 
ished and  controlling  ones.  He  is  remembered  as 
having,  in  childhood,  been  remarkably  free  from  the 
faults  of  that  age,  —  as  frank,  reliable,  cheerful,  and 
loving  sport,  but  diligent  in  performing  whatever  was 
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required  of  him,  in  or  out  of  school,  —  and  especially 
as  careful  to  avoid  paining  or  harming  another,  and 
forward  to  relieve  and  aid.  He  is  spoken  of  as  "  lov- 
ing to  bring  home  to  his  father's  house  any  strolling 
beggar  or  even  helpless  drunkard,  to  load  them  with 
food  or  give  them  shelter,  and  sit  and  talk  with  them 
by  the  hour,  while  they  would  pour  into  his  childish 
ears  all  the  marvels  with  which  such  people  amuse  or 
impose  upon  others."  "  When  he  was  about  seven 
years  old,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  almost  from 
his  infancy,  "  being  sent  to  school  widi  a  ncAv  pair  of 
those  necessary  appendages,  shoes,  he  returned  with- 
out them.  On  being  questioned  about  the  matter,  he 
said  that  he  had  given  them  to  a  poor  boy  he  met  in 
the  street.  This,  and  other  similar  acts  of  generosity, 
are  characteristic  of  the  disposition  which,  I  believe, 
he  manifested  through  his  Avhole  life.  In  this  instance, 
it  may  with  truth  be  said,  '  The  child  was  father  of  the 
man.'  His  heart  ever  prompted  the  utterance  of  kind 
words  and  the  performance  of  good  deeds." 

While  yet  quite  young,  he  was  placed  with  a  rela- 
tive in  Maine,  with  a  view  to  his  preparation  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  But,  after  a  time,  being  strongly 
desirous  of  a  liberal  education,  he  returned  to  his 
family,  which  had  now  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
of  which  the  late  Professor  Frisbie,  then  a  college 
student,  was  a  member  ;  and  under  his  direction,  he 
very  soon  completed  his  preparatory  studies.  He  was 
highly  favored  in  coming  thus  early  within  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  finest  minds.  A  friendship  Avas 
then  formed  between  them  which  was  cultivated  in 
after  years.  Of  his  course  in  college  a  revered  class- 
mate says,  —  "I  remember  him  as  a  very  respectable 
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scholar,  a  favorite  classmate,  a  pleasant  companion 
in  the  social  circle,  helping  to  infuse  into  it  life 
and  cheerfulness."  He  grachiated  in  1805,  highly 
esteemed,  both  by  his  instructors  and  fellow-students, 
for  purity  and  amiableness,  for  discretion,  and  the  dili- 
gent and  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Having 
decided  on  his  profession,  —  a  choice  determined  with 
him  not  by  expediency  or  casual  circumstances,  but, 
as  it  always  should  be,  by  taste,  capacity,  and  desire 
of  the  greatest  usefulness,  —  he  continued  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  about  two  years,  during  which  he  pursued 
his  theological  studies.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  Boston 
almshouse  having  been  offered  to  him,  he  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  comprehensive  views, 
in  his  own  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
that  Gospel,  one  of  whose  signs  is,  that  it  is  preached 
to  the  poor,  and  is  fitted  above  all  things  on  earth,  to 
elevate  and  bless  them.  He  made  it  virtually  the  first 
ministry  at  large  in  Boston.  Beyond  the  customary 
duties,  to  which  he  faithfully  attended,  he  sought  other 
means  and  opportunities  of  benefiting  the  class  to 
Avhich  he  ministered.  As  one  method  of  enabling  him 
to  be  most  serviceable,  he  endeavored  to  learn  the 
nature,  symptoms,  and  remedies  of  disease  in  its 
various  forms,  by  observation,  study,  and  attendance 
on  medical  lectures.  This  he  did,  not  so  much  that 
he  might  practise  the  healing  art,  as  that  he  might  be 
qualified  for  what  we  apprehend  many  pastors  are  de- 
ficient in,  —  the  exercise  of  enlightened  judgment  in 
adapting  their  spiritual  ministrations  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  He  found  under 
his  charge  individuals  with  both  mind  and  body  dis- 
eased, for  whose  cases  no  adequate  remedies  were 
do 
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provided,  and  by  whose  deplorable  and  almost  hope- 
less situation  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  one  to  despair  or  remain  inactive,  while 
any  thing  could  be  done.  At  his  suggestion,  a  meeting 
of  influential  and  wealthy  citizens  was  proposed,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  procure  suitable  treatment  for  the  insane. 
On  their  coming  together,  with  the  modesty  which 
was  a  part  of  his  nature,  he  waited  for  others  to  open 
the  subject,  and  express  their  views.  At  length,  as  no 
one  was  prepared  to  propose  a  plan,  he  was  called  on. 
He  then  came  forward  with  such  a  statement  of  facts, 
with  so  much  good  sense  and  depth  of  feeling,  as 
strongly  to  interest  all  present,  and,  among  others, 
Mr.  McLean,  the  princely  endower  of  the  Asylum 
bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Bartlett  Avas  commissioned 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  to  make  the  preliminary 
inquiries  ;  and  out  of  the  movement  he  originated 
arose  that  noble  institution.  Through  his  instrument- 
ality, also,  a  society  was  formed,  of  Avhich  he  was 
the  chief  agent,  for  affording  relief  to  destitute  families, 
the  number  of  which,  in  that  trying  time  of  the  long 
embargo,  was  very  great.  Its  plan  was,  to  furnish 
food  and  clothing,  either  gratuitously  or  according  to 
the  means  of  the  applicant,  and  especially  to  afford 
relief  in  the  most  effective  form,  —  that  of  furnishing 
materials  for  employment.  This  plan  inchided  a  store, 
extensive  purchases  and  sales,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  labor;  in  which  he  received  the  active  aid,  as  well 
as  liberal  supplies,  of  some  of  the  most  opulent  and 
worthy  citizens,  and  performed  his  part  with  admira- 
ble practical  skill  and  genuine  benevolence. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  favorite 
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object,  a  settlement  in  the  ministry.  Having  contin- 
ued his  professional  studies  under  the  favoring  auspices 
of  Dr.  Channing,  he  relinquished  the  service  in  which 
for  about  three  years  he  had  been  so  successfully  en- 
gaged, and  soon  preached  as  a  candidate  to  the  Second 
Congregational  Society  in  Marblehead,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1811.  He  was  received  there,  from 
the  first,  with  a  cordiality,  and  taken  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  a  confidence,  with  which  few  pastors  are 
Avelcomed.  And  then,  surrounded  by  a  people,  pecu- 
liar, indeed,  but  brave,  enterprising,  generous,  exposed 
by  occupation  to  unusual  hardships  and  trials,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  his  disinterested  exertions  and 
the  whole-souled  readiness  with  which  he  entered  into 
their  feelings  and  wants,  —  received  with  favor  abroad, 
where  he  occasionally  ministered  or  associated,  and 
blessed  with  the  supports  and  endearments  of  a  happy 
home,  —  he  set  cheerfully  and  devotedly  about  his 
chosen  work,  and  pursued  it  without  wavering,  till 
God  called  him  from  it  by  a  message  that  none  can 
resist.  His  physical  constitution  was  firm  and  vigor- 
ous, and  fitted  naturally  and  by  exercise  for  great 
effort  and  endurance.  In  his  garden,  Avhich  he  culti- 
vated with  much  success,  he  found  recreation  and 
healthful  exercise.  His  labors  were  too  many  and 
various  to  admit  of  very  regular  habits  of  study. 
Still,  he  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day,  when  he  could  command  it,  to  reading,  writing, 
and  meditation.  He  was  one  to  be  always  learning, 
if  not  from  books,  from  observation  and  experience. 
He  was  in  truth,  a  sagacious  observer,  acquiring  con- 
stantly sound  and  available  wisdom  ;   and  where  he 
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failed  in  detecting  motives  or  judging  correctly  of 
actions,  it  was,  generally,  because  his  intellect  was 
swayed  by  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  There  was  a 
pervading  good  sense,  a  vein  of  correct  and  elevated 
sentiment  and  feeling,  expressed  in  pure  and  flowing 
language,  in  most  of  what  he  said  or  Avrote.  Pru- 
dence, dictated  alike  by  tenderness  and  the  desire  of 
usefulness,  presided  over  his  words  and  actions,  in 
public  and  private.  Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice 
did  he  hold,  that  prudence,  when  connected*with  the 
ministerial  office,  or  in  any  other  connection,  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue,  or  that  sound  discretion  is  ever  pusil- 
lanimity, or  needful  qualification  a  compromise  of 
truth,  or  moderation  and  candor  a  cloaking  of  iniquity. 
On  all  fit  occasions,  he  was  explicit  in  matters  of  con- 
troversy,—  particularly  in  maintaining  the  sentiments 
Avhich,  as  a  Unitarian,  he  early  adopted,  and  to  which 
he  steadily  adhered  ;  showing  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  always  liberal,  —  ever  desirous  of  cultivating 
friendly  and  charitable  relations  with  all  from  whom 
he  differed. 

The  style  of  his  preaching  was  gentle,  judicious, 
adapted  to  persuade  and  convince,  —  wanting,  it  might 
be,  in  animation  of  composition  and  delivery,  though 
at  times  he  would  abandon  in  part,  or  altogether,  his 
notes,  and  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  fervor.  His  efforts 
of  the  latter  description  Avere  among  the  most  accept- 
able he  made  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  uncommon  com- 
mand of  pure,  good  English.  It  has  been  justly  said 
of  him,  that  "  his  conversational  gifts  were  remarka- 
ble, and  if  his  usual  language  had  been  taken  down 
in  short  hand,  it  would  have  needed  no  change  to  fit 
it  for  the  press,  such  were  its  aptness  and  precision." 
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This  felicity  of  utterance  gave  to  his  familiar  lectures 
peculiar  interest;  at  these,  his  hearers  hung  on  his 
lips,  charmed  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  flow  of 
his  words,  if  not  by  the  truth  and  spiritual  life  they 
breathed.  He  frequently  relied  on  this  faculty  in  his 
pulpit  discourses,  writing  down  only  the  heads  and 
leading  ideas.  But  most  of  his  sermons  (of  which  he 
composed  many,  having  extreme  dread  of  old  ones,) 
■were  written  out,  —  having  been  thoroughly  meditated, 
and  then  rapidly  committed  to  paper.  He  shrank 
from  appearing  much  in  print.  Nearly  all  he  pub- 
lished is  comprised  in  a  few  occasional  sermons,  and 
such  as,  having  met  particular  wants  of  his  congrega- 
tion, were  printed  at  their  request.  His  public  devo- 
tional exercises  were  marked  by  a  simple  and  earnest 
manner,  by  feeling  and  thought  happily  combined,  ex- 
pressed in  language  fluent,  appropriate,  and  mingled 
with  felicitous  Scriptural  allusion.  In  the  reading  of 
devotional  poetry  he  excelled,  and  gave  it  particular 
effect. 

The  pastoral  walk  was  the  field  of  his  crowning  ex- 
cellence, and  most  effective  exertions.  There  he  was 
completely  at  home,  —  quick  and  sagacious  to  perceive 
—  ever  ready  to  meet  to  the  full  any  occasion  for  the 
blessed  instrumentality  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Vigi- 
lant, active,  abounding  in  sympathy,  delighting  "  to 
spend  and  be  spent"  for  others'  good,  he  was  ever  at 
hand  to  encourage  the  timid,  confirm  the  doubting, 
reform  the  erring,  cheer  the  penitent,  joy  with  the 
rejoicing,  comfort  the  mourning,  support  the  dying; 
having  reference,  as  is  always  desirable,  to  special 
occurrences,  —  which,  in  a  maritime  population  are 
frequent  and  often  sad,  and,  in  that  which  he  served, 
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of  unoommon  vicissitude,  —  instead  of  making  his 
pastoral  duties  a  stated  and  formal  round.*  Very 
many  were  the  families,  whose  fathers  were  far  off  on 
the  ocean,  or  in  distant  lands,  or  amid  the  perils  of 
war,  to  Avhom  he  Avas  as  a  father.  Many  were  the 
widows  and  orphans,  —  we  should  hardly  dare  to  say 
how  many, —  for  whose  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs  and  wants  he  watched  and  provided.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease and  its  remedies,  that  he  was  often  called  on  to 
prescribe  for  both  body  and  soul,  —  a  practice  to  which, 
by  his  overflowing  kindness,  he  was  not  unfrequently 
induced.  His  fault,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was, 
that  he  grasped  at  too  much  and  various  labor.  Yet 
we  know  not  how  widely  comprehensive  may  be  the 
heart  of  Christian  benevolence  ;  and  it  would  ill  be- 
come us  to  attempt  to  fathom  its  depths,  or  restrict  its 
bounds,  especially  where  so  much  has  been  so  well 
done.  In  all  his  relations  he  was  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  of  men :  his  benevolence  leading  him  some- 
times to  be  more  generous  than  just  to  himself,  and 
those  immediately  dependent  on  him.  Truly  might  it 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was 

"More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise-" 

He  assisted  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the 
Humane  Society  of  Marblehead,  composed  of  ladies 

*  It  may  solace  some  less  attentive  to  their  parochial  charge  than  he  was, 
to  know,  that,  with  all  his  pastoral  assiduity,  he  could  not  wholly  escape 
hints  of  remissness.  A  good  and  eccentric  woman,  feeling  tliat  he  had  been 
absent  from  her  house  for  a  longer  time  than  was  usual,  sent  to  his  pulpit  a 
note,  which  was  read,  desiring  prayers  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  near  friend. 
He  took  an  early  opportunity  to  pay  her  a  visit  of  condolence.  On  his 
inquiring  who  was  the  friend  she  had  lost,  "  You,"  she  said,  "  are  that 
friend." 
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of  different  denominations,  -whose  benefactions  to  tiie 
sick  and  needy  have  been  extensively  useful, — and 
not  least  to  themselves,  by  raising  them  above  secta- 
rian divisions,  and  uniting  them  by  the  bonds  of  a  real 
charity.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  was  long 
and  actively  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  in  which  he  obtained  at  once  a  high  and 
good  degree,  —  his  interest  through  all  the  changes 
and  trials  it  has  undergone  remaining  unabated.  For 
several  years,  he  was  charged  with  the  inspection  of 
the  Lodges  of  Essex  county.  Though  not  ourselves 
among  the  initiated,  we  are  assured  by  those  who 
are,  and  partly  by  our  own  observation,  that  he  per- 
formed this  and  similar  duties  with  a  dignified  pro- 
priety, ability,  and  charity,  which  contributed  exten- 
sively to  soften  the  harshness  of  sectarian  dissensions, 
and  leave  on  many  minds  permanent  moral  impressions. 
It  was  a  gratifying  reflection  to  him  that  he  had  in  this 
way  accomplished  actual  good. 

For  the  young,  for  'his  own,  and  for  others'  child- 
ren, at  all  times  and  everywhere,  in  the  family,  the 
parish,  the  Sunday  and  common  schools,  he  had  an 
unfailing  fund  of  affectionate  interest.  With  them, 
even  in  his  more  advanced  years,  he  could  always  be 
young  again,  enjoying  thereby  a  sort  of  perpetual 
youth.  Without  sinking  the  minister, — for  that  he 
habitually  was  in  manners  and  character,  —  he  was, 
and  they  felt  him  to  be,  their  companion,  scarcely  less 
than  their  father,  pastor,  friend.  One,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  care  of  the  public  school?  of  his 
town,  observes,  "  I  have  often  seen  him  stop  in  the 
street  and  speak  to  the  scholars,  taking  them  by  the 
hand,  patting  the  younger  ones   on   the  cheek,  and 
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showing  true  nflection  for  ihem.  In  his  visits  to  the 
schools,  which  were  frequent  and  often  unexpected, 
he  always  showed  great  interest  in  their  prosperity. 
He  was  very  judicious,  affectionate,  and  happy  in 
addressing  them.  I  once  heard  him  address  a  school 
on  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  though  that  is  not 
generally  interesting  to  young  scholars,  he  made  it  so 
by  his  lucid  and  pleasant  illustrations."  The  Sunday 
School  was  with  him  an  object  of  deep  solicitude. 
Though  adopted  among  us  after  he  came  on  the 
stage  of  action,  he  was  not  slow  to  appreciate 
its  value,  and  appropriate  its  benefits  to  the  young 
under  his  charge.  But  he  was  always,  as  opportunity 
otTered,  their  teacher,  seeking,  in  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  natural  feeling,  to  conciliate  their  interest ; 
and  having  opened  that  avenue  to  their  minds,  he 
would  follow  up  the  advantage  so  gained,  and  with  ex- 
quisite tact  to  adapt  them  to  his  instructions,  his  advice, 
encouragement,  reproof,  and  infuse  right  dispositions 
and  sentiments.  As  he  advanced  in  his  ministry,  he 
thus  became  surrounded  by  a  generation  of  his  own 
forming,  moulded  by  his  own  hand  and  to  his  own 
mind ;  and  wherever  he  went,  at  home  or  abroad, 
they  rejoiced  to  cluster  about  him,  and  exchange  cor- 
dial greetings,  and  recognize  the  strong  claims  he  had 
on  their  respect  and  gratitude. 

Amidst  such  labors  and  such  encouraging  results, 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  remaining  years  of 
usefulness,  he  was  arrested  by  alarming  disease. 
About  two  years  since,  after  a  season  of  awful  disas- 
ters at  sea,  which  had  carried  mourning  into  many 
families  of  his  parish,  by  which  an  unusual  demand 
had  been  made  on  his  exertions  and  sensibilities,  and 
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■while  he  was  performing  the  services  of  his  church, 
his  power  of  speech  was  suddenly  impeded,  and  his 
strength  prostrated.  Probably  a  slight  attack  of  paraly- 
sis had  been  experienced.  His  labors  were  necessarily 
suspended,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  afford  him 
opportunity  to  recruit  his  exhausted  energies.  During 
the  summer  following,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he 
journeyed  first  to  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  passed 
some  weeks  with  friends  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
After  his  attack,  his  spirits  were  somewhat  depressed. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  to  one  of  his  family,  how  ahve  he  then 
was  to  the  influences  of  nature,  and  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  his  fellow  beings. 

"  Among  the  high  hills,  and  deep  and  beautiful 
ravines,  I  spend  much  of  my  time.  I  wish  I  had  the 
head,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  to  give  you  a 
description  of  this  very  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Mr.  F.'s  house  is  on  the  ascent  from  the  river,  about 
a  hundred  rods  up  the  hill,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  falls.  Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  is  a  precipitous  hill,  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
high,  covered  with  trees,  which  on  this  side  appear  like 
bushes,  but  on  a  near  approach  are  found  to  be  large 
and  towering  monarchs  of  the  forest,  beetling  over  the 
Western  Canal,  immediately  under  it.  O,  how  I  wish 
the  isolated  friends  at  Marblehead  could  be  here,  and 
join  in  the  pleasure  of  beholding  nature  in  its  grandeur 
and  beauty  !  The  works  of  art  are  astonishing,  par- 
ticularly the  canal,  its  locks,  and  the  vast  number  of 
boats,  deeply  laden  Avith  produce,  passing  literally 
every  two  minutes,  night  and  day.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  canal  are  all  the  time  thus  studded  with 
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boats.  The  illustration  which  these  scenes  present  of 
the  power  and  love  of  an  ever-present  Father  must 
deeply  impress  every  reflecting,  pious  mind.  But 
there  is  no  reflection  among  the  boatmen,  except  that 
of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  glossy  surface  of  the  water, 
and  of  their  fiendish  passions,  and  profane  and  cor- 
rupt language." 

Leaving  the  it>lerior,  he  proceeded  to  Slaten  Island, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  A 
single  passage  from  another  letter  will  show  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  towards  his  people. 

"  With  the  kindness  of  my  friends  at  Marblehead  I 
feel  overpowered,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  a  cordial 

it  has  been  to  me.     Assure and  others,  of  the 

sincere  and  deep  interest  I  feel  in  them  and  theirs, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  member  of  the  parish.  I  know 
no  heart  ever  felt  a  stronger  attachment  to  a  people, 
or  so  great  a  reluctance  to  burden  them.  Away  from 
them  all,  most  of  my  time  is  spent  in  thinking  of  past 
scenes,  in  calling  up  before  me  each  individual,  and  in 
the  reminiscence  of  by-gone  days  ;  and  in  the  inspect- 
ion of  my  feelings  towards  them,  I  find  that  there  are 
none  of  whom  I  cannot  truly  say,  God  bless  them, 
and  especially  in  every  thing  that  can  make  them  good 
and  happy.  You  cannot  readily  imagine  the  thrill  of 
paternal  love  I  felt  toward  H.  and  W.  when  visiting 
them  at  West  Point,  and  in  hearing  Professor  K. 
speak  of  them  in  such  high  terms.  I  love  the  young  ; 
and  the  promising  indications  of  such  youths  as  these 
throw  over  the  future  brightest  visions." 

On  returning  to  his  home,  and  receiving  the  warm 
salutations  of  his  parishioners  and  friends,  his  spirits 
experienced   a  temporary  exhilaration,  and  he  went 
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Avith  something  of  his  accustomed  alacrity  about  his 
usual  occupations.  He  preached  for  a  time,  and  per- 
formed other  labor.  But  his  strength  failed.  The 
bow  had  lost  its  elasticity.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed, 
never  again  on  earth  to  resume  its  tension.  As  the 
last  autumn  came  on,  a  difficulty  at  the  chest  which 
painfully  obstructed  breathing,  was  added  to  his  gen- 
eral weakness,  so  that  for  weeks  he  was  denied  the 
rest  of  his  bed,  and  could  sleep  only  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Through  all  his  sufferings,  he  retained  a  strong 
interest  in  all  in  any  way  connected  with  him,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  sympathy  so  freely  extended,  above  all,  a 
sustaining  faith,  and  expired  gently,  on  the  morning 
of  February  3d,  1849,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  ministry.  With  sin- 
gular fitness  may  we  say  of  him,  in  the  well-known 
lines,  — 

"  His  youth  was  innocent,  his  riper  age 

Marked  with  some  acts  of  goodness  every  day ; 
And,  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Resigned,  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent." 

Mr.  Bartlett's  leading  characteristics,  as  he  appeared 
in  his  maturity,  are  readily  distinguished  :  the  sound, 
well-balanced  mind,  the  warm  and  genially  social 
heart ;  faith  and  piety,  rational,  firm,  ardent ;  sensi- 
bility, quick  and  tender  ;  benevolence,  large,  gener- 
ous, operating  not  without  discrimination,  yet  with  the 
certainty  and  force  of  instinct ;  respectable  powers, 
faithfully  employed  and  improved  ;  the  inward  spirit 
fitly  attended,  and  manifested  by  the  outward  demean- 
or, —  by  a  countenance  mild  and  serene,  —  manners 
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unassuming,  dignified,  conciliatory, — a  voice  gentle, 
soolhing,  persuasive.  Without  conspicuous  talent,  he 
yet  had  marked  traits.  There  was  individuality  in  all 
he  was,  purposed,  and  did.  He  was  himself,  and  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  another  in  his  external  air  or 
his  inward  life.  He  understood  his  capacities,  chose 
a  sphere  to  which  he  believed  them  adapted,  made  it 
his  main  object  to  fill  that  sphere  well ;  and  steadily, 
independently,  and  consistently,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  even  till  his  strength  failed  by  the  way,  did  he 
pursue  this  noble  aim.  He  cared  much  rather  to  be 
useful  than  to  be  widely  known.  With  him,  utility,  in 
the  Christian  sense,  was  every  thing,  —  mere  form  and 
show,  and  array  of  numbers,  little  or  nothing  ;  though 
none  more  than  he  were  observant  of  all  duly  appoint- 
ed means  and  ordinances,  or  valued  more  the  power 
of  sympathy  and  association.  In  this  time  of  running 
to  and  fro  faster  than  knowledge  is  increased  or  prac- 
tical wisdom  exemplified,  —  when  the  individual  is 
merged  in  the  mass,  and  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
acts  of  the  freeborn  soul  are  to  so  great  an  extent 
fused  and  cast  in  a  common  mould,  —  it  is  refreshing 
to  witness  such  an  instance  as  he  afforded  of  concen- 
trated effort,  of  a  work  chosen  wisely  and  well,  pur- 
sued with  patient  perseverance  in  its  own  proper  time 
and  way  and  place,  and  at  length  triumphantly 
accomplished.  For  this  we  honor  him,  and  bless  his 
memory.  By  so  doing,  he  has  bequeathed  an  exam- 
ple of  eminent  wisdom  and  goodness,  which,  if  not 
the  most  briUiant,  admits  of  being  most  generally 
appreciated  and  copied. 
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In  the  life  of  Judge  Howe,  there  was  httle  of  hici- 
dent  that  claims  attention.  Yet  it  may  be  well,  as  a 
help  to  a  proper  understanding  and  fair  estimate  of 
his  character  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  history. 

Samuel  Howe  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Estes 
Howe,  a  physician  of  Belchertown,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  He  was  born  in  that  place  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  1785.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  common  town  school,  which  at  that  time  offer- 
ed very  few  advantages.  He  very  early  discovered  a 
love  of  reading  and  study,  finding  in  them  greater 
attractions  than  in  the  common  amusements  of  his  age. 
Books  were  not  easily  obtained,  and  he  often  rode 
several  miles  to  procure  them.  There  appeared,  even 
then,  marks  of  that  regularity  and  economy  of  lime, 
which  were  so  observable  in  after  life.  At  the  age»of 
twelve,  he  was  placed  at  the  academy  in  New  Salem  ; 
and  afterwards  at  Deerfield  Academy,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  college.  He  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Williamstown  College,  in  J 801.  The  most 
that  I  have  learned  of  this  part  of  his  life,  is,  that  he 
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maintained  a  most  respectable  standing  in  a  class  of 
great  merit,  was  exemplary  in  all  his  conduct,  and  the 
object  of  high  esteem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  mathematics,  and  to  have  made  more 
than  common  proficiency  in  those  studies,  considering 
his  limited  opportunities. 

Immediately  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  Up- 
ham,  of  Brookfield,  where  he  remained  about  a  year. 
He  then  entered  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of 
Chief  Justice  Reeves  and  Judge  Gould.  From  this 
school  he  went  to  Stockbridge,  and  finished  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Sedgwick,  of 
that  place.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Berkshire  Bar  in 
August,  ly07,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Stockbridge.  Shortly  after,  he  removed  to 
Worthington,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate, 
and  had  a  large  share  of  business.  In  1820,  he  re- 
moved to  Northampton,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  And  here  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  the  members  of  the  bar 
in  one  of  our  counties,  who  at  first  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased, and  had  loudly  and  formally  expressed  their 
displeasure,  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howe  to  this 
office,  after  seeing  him  one  week  on  the  bench,  united 
in  a  public  and  most  flattering  expression  of  their  en- 
tire satisfaction.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  station  he  continued  to  the  last,  and 
that  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  hastening  pro- 
bably that  melancholy  event,  he  gave  proofs  of  inde- 
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fatigable  industry,  and  a  fidelity  which  regarded  no 
comfort,  health,  or  even  life. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  held  other  honorable  stations.  Not  long  after 
his  removal  to  Northampton,  he  associated  himself 
Avith  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  in  that  place,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  law  school,  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  which  he  expended  much  of  his  strength, 
and  the  success  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  particular  notice.  He  was  early  a  member  of  our 
Slate  legislature  :  a  place,  however,  of  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  ambitious,  professional,  and  not 
political  eminence,  being  his  aim.  He  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  was  likewise  appointed  by  our 
legislature  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Amherst 
College. 

Such  is  a  very  general  sketch  of  a  life  that  has  now 
closed.  That  so  many  high  and  responsible  trusts 
were  delegated  to  our  friend,  and  so  much  public  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  him,  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  is  of  itself  the  highest  encomium  ;  and  when 
Ave  think  of  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  these 
trusts  and  duties  were  discharged,  our  admiration  is 
surpassed  only  by  our  grief,  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
character  and  life  is  thus  suddenly,  and  in  its  fulness, 
withdrawn.  Many  looks  of  anxious  and  painful  inter- 
est, were  fixed  upon  that  strength  as  it  began  to  fail. 
It  Avas  never  firm,  and  for  some  months  there  had 
been  strong  indications  of  increasing  weakness.  Still, 
the  most  arduous  duties  were  performed  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  This  could  not  continue.  At  the  close 
of  his  last  great  effort,  the  exhausted  frame  sunk,  and 
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in  three  weeks  the  grave  closed  npon  all  that  remain- 
ed on  earth  of  him,  whose  loss  to  many,  very  many, 
is  the  rending  of  one  of  life's  strongest  and  tenderest 
chords.  He  died  in  Boston  about  midnightj  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  1828. 

In  presenting  the  character  of  Judge  Howe,  our 
attention  is  first  called  to  his  professional  worth.  Of 
this,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  in  any  one  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  science  of  law,  to  speak  confidenlly.  But 
there  were  prominent  features  in  this  character  which 
none  could  overlook,  and  which  require  no  peculiar 
talent  to  describe.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, and  that  which  led  to  every  other,  was  his  ardent 
love  of  the  law.  This  existed  from  first  to  last  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  That,  which  to  many  who  stand 
high  in  the  profession,  is  a  dry  and  irksome  study,  was 
his  delight.  In  the  most  abstract  and  uninteresting 
parts  of  it,  he  could  always  find  a  pleasure  and  even 
excitement,  equal  to  that  which  is  awakened  by  power- 
ful works  of  fiction.  This  was  apparent  in  his  whole 
private  and  public  course,  and  was  strong  enough  to 
remove  many  serious  obstacles,  and  overpower  even 
the  sense  of  severe  pain.  For  often,  by  this  interest 
and  excitement,  aided  by  a  high  principle  of  duly, 
have  we  seen  him  sustained  in  the  discharge  of  public 
functions,  when  suffering  from  severe  bodily  disease; 
sustained  to  the  last  moment  of  duty,  and  then  sink- 
ing. This  love  of  his  profession,  as  it  was  the  spring 
of  great  improvement,  so  did  it  yield  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ;  conferring  its  reward  at  every  step,  and 
most  of  all  at  the  last,  in  the  sober  review  of  life. 

It  was  the  spring  of  great  improvement,  and  pro- 
found learnina:  was  one  of  its  natural  effects.     This 
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is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  I  believe  it  is  hazarding 
nothing  to  say,  that  very  few  men  in  this,  or  any  coun- 
try, have  possessed,  at  his  age,  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  law  ;  certainly  not  one  with  only  his  advan- 
tages. His  early  instruction  was  very  imperfect.  The 
great  defects  of  his  classical  education  he  was  often 
heard  to  lament  ;  and  to  the  last  there  were  occasional, 
though  not  frequent,  appearances  of  carelessness  in 
style,  and  want  of  strict  accuracy  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  are  said  formerly  lo  have  been  much 
more  obvious.  These  he  was  every  day  overcoming, 
but  they  show  how  much  there  was  lo  be  overcome. 
And  when  to  these  defects  in  the  early  culture  of  his 
mind,  we  add  the  evils  of  a  naturally  feeble  constitu- 
tion, and  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and 
resources  by  a  very  early  and  more  than  usual  portion 
of  domestic  care,  we  cainiot  but  regard  his  attain- 
ments as  uncommon.  His  legal  knowledge  was  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  extent,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
more,  for  its  accuracy.  His  research  was  profound, 
patient,  and  thorough,  and  his  memory  very  retentive. 
He  read  every  thing  connected  with  his  profession, 
which  seemed  worth  the  time,  though  not  connected 
directly  with  his  own  duties ;  and  all  that  he  read  was 
faithfully  stored,  and  always  at  command.  He  was 
seldum  at  a  loss  for  authorities  or  illustrations,  name, 
place,  or  any  important  circumstance.  At  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  in  his  arguments  to  the  court,  his 
charges  to  the  jury,  his  exercises  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
the  performance  of  all  his  official  duties,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  few  have  discovered  more  readi- 
ness, correctness,  or  extensive  and  thorough  know- 
ledge. 
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Among  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  as  a  lawyer, 
were  sonnd  judgment,  acuteness,  quickness,  and  cor- 
rectness of  ajjprehension,  fairness,  and  independence. 
These,  combined  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the 
law,  and  standing  upon  the  firm  basis  of  that  exten- 
sive and  profound  learning  just  spoken  of,  could  not 
fail  to  give  him  early  a  high  rank  in  a  most  honorable 
and  dilficult  profession.  We  have  never  seen  a  man, 
who  appeared  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  that  pro- 
fession with  more  ease,  or  bear  its  honors,  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  one  of  its  first  officers,  with  more 
simplicity,  more  commanding  yet  unpretending  dig- 
nity, obvious  yet  unconscious  superiority.  In  his  de- 
cisions he  was  cautions,  but  prompt ;  always  open  to 
conviction  from  any  quarter,  weighing  impartially  all 
circumstances,  having  a  kind  regard  to  all  worthy  feel- 
ings, quick  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  indig- 
nant at  any  attempt  to  pervert  justice  or  swerve  in  the 
least  from  truth,  and  fearless  in  awarding  to  virtue  its 
merited  reward,  to  vice  its  just  punishment.  None 
could  observe  him  in  public  or  private  life,  and  not  see 
the  high  moral  principles  which  governed  and  enno- 
bled his  whole  conduct,  conferring  an  elevation,  in- 
spiring a  confidence,  and  imparting  blessings,  which 
no  mere  power  or  talents  could  ever  bestow. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  man  who  possessed 
these  qualities  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  science  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  This 
office  he  always  seemed  desirous  of  assuming,  from  a 
willingness  and  desire  to  impart  to  others  all  the  light 
and  knowledge  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  himself. 
In  no  part  of  his  duty  did  he  take  more  delight;  and 
in  none  Avas  he  more  acceptable  or  successful.      To 
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this,  all  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
bear  eager,  full,  delighted  testimony.  His  urbane 
dignity,  easy  familiarity,  his  readiness  as  well  as 
power  to  communicate  his  knowlege,  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  pleasant  practical  illustration,  the  amenity  and 
kindness  of  his  manners  at  all  times  —  these  are 
spoken  of  with  a  more  than  common  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  warm  gratitude,  and  now  un- 
mingled  sorrow. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  separately  the 
traits  of  this  character,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  right.  For  its  excellence  and  beauty  did  not 
lie  in  separate  features,  but  in  the  united  whole.  It 
cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  been  uncommon  in 
any  one  respect,  so  much  as  in  all  combined.  There 
was  a  rare  cultivation  of  every  power,  an  unusual 
faithfulness  to  every  talent,  opportunity,  and  trust,  an 
admirable  adjustment  of  powers,  a  balance  and  com- 
pleteness of  character,  which  we  may  not  expect  to 
see  often.  This  character  was  formed  under  no  pecu- 
liar advantages;  indeed,  with  the  great  disadvantages 
of  an  imperfect  education  and  a  feeble  constitution. 
But  it  gave  him  an  early  distinction,  allow^ed  by  all  to 
be  merited.  It  placed  him  in  a  sphere,  in  which  his 
powers  were  largely  exercised,  and  their  influence 
widely  felt.  Few  have  had  more  to  contend  with, 
yet  very  few,  none  have  been  more  punctual,  resolute, 
laborious,  faithful  to  every  duty.  Most  truly,  in  this 
respect,  most  emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  lived  not  to  himself;  for  his  strength  was  again  and 
again  exhausted  in  the  service  of  others.  How  often 
have  we  seen  him  prostrated  by  great  exertion,  yet 
returning,  with  an  aching  head,  and  powers  almost 
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spent,  to  the  scene  of  duty,  and  devoting  himself  to 
its  performance  with  the  same  ardor  and  unrelaxing 
dihgence.  No  indisposition,  no  love  of  ease,  no 
attachment  to  domestic  scenes,  dear  as  they  were,  no 
personal  considerations  of  any  kind,  made  him  deaf  to 
the  call  of  duty. 

But  he  was  not  a  professional  man  only.  There 
was  nothing  confined  or  illiberal  in  his  pursuits.  He 
was  a  general  scholar.  He  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  in  almost  every  department  ;  particu- 
larly making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  whatever 
effort  it  might  cost,  with  any  branch  of  science  or  phi- 
losophy, which  would  aid,  in  any  way,  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  seemed  ever  on  the  watch  to  note 
the  changes,  the  advances,  the  ever  varying  circum- 
stances and  character  of  society,  with  the  wish  to 
adapt  himself  to  its  changes,  to  meet  its  wants,  to  pro- 
mote its  progress,  to  direct  his  professional  and  other 
influence,  all  his  energy  to  the  one  noble  purpose  of 
social,  intellectual,  moral  improvement  in  those  around 
him. 

To  do  this,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  all  that  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  member  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  a  high  standing  in  his  own  laborious  calling, 
he  knew  would  require  great  mdustry.  And  this  is  a 
part  of  his  character,  or  more  properly  of  his  conduct, 
which  should  not  be  passed  over.  To  his  industry  he 
owed  every  thing.  It  was  the  groundwork  and  whole 
explanation  of  his  character  and  usefulness.  It  began 
with  his  earliest  habits,  and  continued  while  strength 
remained.  Unusual  method  in  the  arrangement,  and 
frugality  and  assiduity  in  the  use  of  his  time,  were 
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features  so  prominent  that  the  most  heedless  observer 
could  not  have  overlooked  them.  Many  proofs  might 
be  given  ;  some  of  them  not  common.  It  is  M^ell 
known,  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  travelled  without  a 
book  as  his  companion,  when  no  better  companion 
was  at  hand  ;  nor  did  he  ever  ride  far,  without  making 
himself  master  of  the  contents  of  a  volume,  A  por- 
tion, even  of  that  time  which  his  feeble  health  required 
him  to  give  to  recreation  and  to  pass  in  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  was  regularly  set  apart  and  conscientiously 
devoted  to  reading.  Indeed,  nearly  all  his  general 
reading,  which  was  by  no  means  restricted  or  super- 
ficial, was  done  at  such  times,  and  in  the  short  inter- 
vals of  business  at  court.  He  had  also  the  habit, 
formed  early  and  always  continued,  of  reading  to  his 
family,  whenever  it  could  be  done  ;  and  he  ascribed 
to  it  much  of  the  happiness  of  his  life.  There  was  a 
fixed  habit  of  turning,  if  practicable,  every  hour  and 
every  opportunity  to  some  good  account.  There 
seemed  to  rest  upon  his  mind  continually  a  sense  of 
the  immense  value  of  time;  a  conviction  that  the  use 
or  abuse  of  it  involved  lasting  consequences  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  and  that  there  was  with 
every  man  an  obligation,  high  and  sacred,  to  devote 
his  time,  not  to  himself,  not  to  trifling  pursuits,  but  to 
others,  to  the  community. 

Of  this  trait  we  love  to  speak.  Generally,  we  know, 
industry  is  not  ranked  with  the  virtues  ;  certainly  not 
with  the  great  virtues.  It  seldom  attracts  attention 
or  commands  admiration.  It  is  often  passed  by  in 
neglect,  and  sometimes  sneered  at  as  not  of  Christian 
stamp,  nor  of  much  value.  To  us  it  does  not  wear 
this  doubtful  character.     We  are  disposed  to  give  it  a 
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high  place  on  the  scale  of  moral  worth.  In  our  view, 
as  in  the  apostle's,  to  be  "  diligent  in  business,"  is 
closely  connected  with  being  "  fervent  in  spirit,"  and 
''serving  the  Lord."  Assuredly,  if  he  who  aims  to 
keep  his  powers  in  constant  exercise,  to  fill  his  time, 
to  double  the  talents  entrusted  to  him,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  measure  a  Christian,  then  is  industry  a  virtue. 
If  to  live  for  others,  and  to  strive  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  those  aroimd  us,  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
existence,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  divine 
approbation,  then  is  industry  of  great  moral  value. 
Without  this,  how  can  a  man  be  regarded  as  a  reli- 
gious man  ?  To  this,  how  much  private  and  public 
happiness  may  be  ascribed.  In  oin*  community  espe- 
cially, how  many  men  do  we  see  in  our  highest  and 
most  responsible  places,  raised  there  by  this  quality 
alone  ;  and  how  much  more  are  such  men  to  be  hon- 
ored, than  those  on  whom  wealth,  or  any  adventitious 
circumstances,  have  conferred  distinction.  The  former 
are  the  true  benefactors.  Than  a  man  of  industry, 
though  this  be  his  only  talent,  and  his  sphere  very 
humble,  society  can  hardly  have  a  more  useful  mem- 
ber, a  greater  ornament  or  blessing. 

There  is  another  virtue  of  a  similar  character,  for 
"vvhich  he  Avas  distinguished  ;  economy  in  the  midst  of 
liberality.  In  regard  to  this  also,  there  are  great  mis- 
takes. He  usually  is  considered  the  most  liberal,  the 
most  benevolent  and  generous  man,  who  expends  most 
for  the  entertainment  of  friends,  or  gives  most  in  public 
charities,  even  though  his  family  and  those  who  entirely 
depend  upon  him,  are  sufferers  by  it.  Very  differently 
does  it  appear  to  us.  We  regard  that  as  the  true  gen- 
erosity and  benevolence,  which  makes  its  ability  the 
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measure  of  its  exertion,  consulting  first  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  the  first  claim,  and  then  doing  all  for 
others  that  it  possibly  can,  doing  it  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  not  for  its  own  display  or  credit,  showing 
to  the  world,  that  liberality,  active  and  large  benevo- 
lence, is  perfectly  consistent  with  frugality,  and  that 
the  latter  is  as  noble  and  useful  a  virtue  as  the  former. 
For  a  liberality  like  this,  the  man  to  whom  we  refer 
was  distinguished.  In  hospitahty,  in  humanity,  for  the 
support  and  spread  of  learning  and  religion,  no  man 
was  more  ready  than  he,  to  do  all  that  he  could,  in 
justice  to  the  many  who  depended  wholly  on  his  daily 
exertions.  But  he  would  not  do  more.  He  would 
never  infringe  the  rights,  or  sacrifice  the  comfort  of 
these,  for  the  sake  of  a  name  or  praise.  He  believed, 
and  feared  not  to  act  upon  the  belief,  that  there  was 
a  truer  benevolence,  a  greater  and  far  more  useful 
generosity  ;  that  society  at  large,  mankind  would  be 
more  benefited,  by  a  frugal,  quiet,  and  consistent 
liberality. 

The  value  to  the  community  of  such  a  character  is 
immense.  We  can  never  calculate  it.  We  never 
know  it,  until  it  is  withdrawn,  until  we  feel  its  loss,  and 
see  the  dreadful  chasm  that  is  left,  and  hear  the  voice 
of  lamentation,  and  the  mingling  of  sorrow,  that  pass 
through  the  land.  And  when  has  this  testimony  been 
given,  in  a  more  full  and  unequivocal  manner  than 
now,  to  the  public  worth  of  the  man  whose  character 
we  are  attempting  to  delineate  ?  He  was  universally 
known,  and  it  is  believed  there  are  few,  even  among 
those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  public  minister,  who 
have  not  some  feeling  of  personal  loss  in  his  death. 
His  powers  and  station  enabled  him  to  do  much  for 
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all,  and  he  aimed  to  be  faithful  to  his  ability.  He 
seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
that  rested  upon  him,  and  fearful  often,  I  think  I  may 
say  always  very  fearful,  that  he  should  not  in  aU 
respects  be  equal  to  that  responsibility.  This  feeling 
prompted  him  to  great  exertion.  It  made  him  regard- 
less, too  regardless,  of  his  own  strength,  and  thought- 
ful only  of  the  service  he  could  render.  He  was  a 
benevolent  man  in  the  best  sense  ;  not  confining  his 
benevolence  to  good  wishes,  common  sympathy,  or 
loud  professions  ;  much  less  keeping  it  ostentatiously  in 
sight  as  a  claim  upon  the  public  notice  and  admiration. 
He  was  as  far  from  every  thing  of  this  kind  as  any 
man  that  ever  lived.  It  was  his  utter  abhorrence,  and 
Ave  believe  he  would  rather  have  forfeited  all  reputa- 
tion for  benevolence,  than  have  made  any  display  of  it. 
They  who  knew  him  at  all,  will  bear  witness  to  his 
unassuming  character,  in  every  relation  and  exertion. 
Yet,  we  repeat,  he  was  a  benevolent  man  in  the  best 
sense.  There  were  in  his  life  many  acts  of  private 
beneficence,  —  of  that  silent,  unobtrusive  charity,  whose 
disinterestedness  admits  not  of  a  moment's  doubt.  But 
these  should  be  left  to  the  silence  which  they  loved. 
We  appeal  now  to  his  life  ;  a  whole  life  devoted,  may 
we  not  say,  sacrificed,  to  the  public  service.  We  ap- 
peal to  those  many  relations,  domestic,  public,  civil, 
and  religious,  which  he  filled,  and  filled  so  well.  But 
the  appeal  need  not  be  made  ;  for  our  community 
strongly  expressed  their  sense  of  his  worth,  before  and 
after  that  event  which  deprived  them  of  so  valuable  a 
member. 

Of  his  public  life,  but  one  remark  further  need  be 
made  ;  and  this  applies  to  his  whole  life.     To  whatever 
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eminence  he  rose,  or  Avhatever  influence  he  acquired, 
it  was  attained  entirely  by  a  uniform,  unpretending, 
consistent  course,  —  by  the  power  of  character;  and 
this  adds  another  to  the  proofs,  so  honorable  to  our 
country,  that  integrity  and  industry  are  the  surest  pass- 
ports to  distinction  and  the  confidence  of  all. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Judge  Howe,  we  would 
next  speak  ;  his  fidelity  to  the  domestic  relations.  But 
to  this,  we  can  only  allude.  For  they  who  often  saw 
him  there,  they  especially  who  leaned  upon  him  there, 
have  too  painful  a  sense  of  his  worth,  to  permit  his 
private  virtues  to  be  drawn  from  their  sanctuary,  and 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  We  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  as  a  son,  —  a  relation  which  he 
sustained  until  within  two  years  of  his  death,  and 
which  made  in  some  respects  peculiar  demands  upon 
his  fidelity,  —  as  a  brother,  a  husband,  father,  friend, 
he  exhibited  a  purity  and  strength  of  affection,  and 
inspired  a  degree  of  interest,  an  ardor  of  attachment, 
a  feeling  of  dependence,  and  now  of  loss,  such  as  we 
have  seldom  known  ;  and  nothing  but  that  consolation 
which  is  stronger  than  life  or  death,  which  earth  has 
no  power  either  to  give  or  take  away,  is  sufficient  to 
assuage  their  grief. 

But  one  trait  remains  ;  and  this  we  are  hardly  will- 
ing to  present  as  a  distinct  trait,  for  it  entered  into 
every  part  of  his  character,  and  its  full  excellence  can 
be  known  only  by  observing  it  in  connection  with  other 
features.  Nor  is  it  with  entire  freedom  that  we  speak 
of  this  trait ;  for,  strong  as  is  our  own  conviction  of  its 
power  and  value,  Ave  know  that  he  to  whom  it  belonged 
would  have  been  more  than  unwilling  that  it  should  ever 
be  made  the  subject  of  public  remark.     Yet  there  is  a 
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sense  in  which  the  pubhc  now  have  a  right  to  know 
this  part  of  his  character.  Moreover,  it  is  this  on  which 
we  most  dehght  to  dwell ;  it  is  this  which  imparts  to 
his  whole  character  a  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  no- 
thing else  could.  You  know,  to  what  I  refer  ;  for  you 
know  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  confers  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
religion  confers.  This  elevation  and  dignity  were  his. 
He  of  whom  we  speak  was  a  relig^ious  man.  He  was 
truly  and  eminently  a  Christian. 

In  asserting  this  thus  strongly  and  very  emphatically, 
without  qualification  or  reserve,  Ave  feel  that  we  are 
taking  upon  ourselves  great  responsibility.  But  we  are 
willing  to  meet  it.  For  beside  that  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  such  as  are  not  given  to 
every  one,  we  make  our  appeal  to  that  of  which  every 
one  may  judge  ;  to  the  life,  to  those  fruits  by  which 
alone  men  are  to  be  surely  known.  According  to  any 
other  standard,  certainly  according  to  that  of  a  sound 
faith,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  those  words,  we 
could  not  claim  for  him  the  name  of  Christian.  For 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  dominant  party.  Indeed,  he 
belonged  to  no  party.  It  were  a  great  wrong  to  call 
him,  in  any  narrow  sense,  a  party  man.  What  his 
religious  opinions  were,  every  one  knew,  for  he  never 
concealed  them.  He  held  them  most  firmly.  For  their 
quiet  enjoyment  and  wider  spread,  he  incured  many 
reproaches,  and  made  sacrifices  ;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  avow,  and,  in  every  proper  way,  to  advance 
and  defend  them.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  his  opinions  had  been 
formed.  He  had  taken  them,  not  from  education,  and 
early,  unconscious  habit,  for  these  had  given  a  different 
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direction  ;  not  from  man's  teaching,  for  this  he  re- 
garded as  of  no  authority  or  value  in  comparison  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  not  from  ambition,  a 
desire  of  popularity  and  ease,  —  this  least  of  all,  —  for 
then  he  would  hardly  have  encountered,  as  he  did,  the 
power  of  fashion,  the  violence  of  prejudice,  the  oppo- 
sition and  clamor  of  the  multitude.  No.  He  had  taken 
his  opinions  and  imbibed  his  spirit  at  the  uncorrupted 
fountains  of  truth,  and  at  the  footstool  of  that  Being 
with  whom  he  held  habitual  comminiion. 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  Calvinistic  faith  ;  and 
though  he  seems  never  to  have  been  a  bigot  to  that  or 
any  faith,  he  reached  mature  life  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  this  was  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  nor  could  he 
regard  without  fearful  solicitude,  those  who  had  em- 
braced a  different  system.  It  was  not  until  after  he 
had  entered  upon  his  profession  and  removed  to  Wor- 
thington,  that  he  was  led,  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  examine  the  foundations  of  his  religion. 
This  he  did  patiently  and  thoroughly,  giving  the  whole 
subject  a  long  and  deliberate  investigation,  reading 
much  on  both  sides,  bending  his  highest  powers  to  the 
task,  and  seeking  continually,  anxiously,  divine  light 
and  guidance.  He  t6ok  nothing  upon  trust.  He  cared 
not  for  human  authority.  He  feared  not  human  judg- 
ment, nor  shrunk  from  the  suspicion  or  sacrifice  to 
which  the  adoption  of  an  unpopular  faith  might  subject 
him.  Truth  was  his  only  aim.  The  Bible  was  his 
only  guide.  And  the  faculties  which  God  had  given 
him,  and  the  aid  he  had  promised,  were  the  only  means 
by  which  he  sought  to  learn  what  God  had  spoken 
and  what  he  required.  The  result  is  well  known. 
The  force  of  education  and  first  impressions,  yielded 
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to  the  power  of  iincorrnpted  truth  and  the  convictions 
of  an  unshackled  mind.  He  became  a  decided,  firm, 
serious  Unitarian.  More  than  this,  his  failh  in  Christ- 
ianity as  a  divine  system,  became  more  clear,  rational, 
settled,  and  delightful.  Never,  it  is  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  never  has  any  man  risen  from  the 
study  of  the  sacred  volume,  with  a  higher  reverence 
for  its  divine  authority,  or  a  firmer  conviction  that  its 
truths  are  all  worthy  of  entire  confidence,  affection, 
and  obedience.  These  convictions  and  feelings  at- 
tended him  to  the  latest  hour,  and  became  stronger  with 
every  trial  of  their  strength.  More  than  once  have  we 
heard  him  speak  of  the  clearness  and  power  with  which 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  affected  his  mind  ;  and 
that,  not  as  a  religion  to  be  believed  merely,  but  cor- 
dially embraced,  studied  seriously  and  habitually,  and 
made  the  governing  rule  of  life,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  hope.  More  than  once  has  he  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  who  have  adorned  his  profession,  that  if 
the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  evidence 
on  which  the  supernatural  character  of  Christ  and  his 
religion  rests,  should  be  brought  into  any  court,  and 
subjected  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  it  must  be  admitted 
as  entirely  conclusive,  or  all  common  acknowledged 
principles  of  evidence  must  be  abandoned. 

To  us  it  is  every  thing  to  hear  such  a  man  speak 
thus  on  such  a  subject.  There  is  no  evading  nor  add- 
ing to  the  force  of  such  a  decision,  as  regards  our  re- 
ligion itself  or  the  character  of  the  man.  From  every 
fair  mind  it  must  go  far  to  dissipate  all  doubt,  and  re- 
buke all  coldness  and  indifference.  It  is  better,  more 
convincing  and  valuable,  than  any  testimony  from  the 
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appointed  ministers  of  religion  ;  for  in  them  it  is  always 
considered  by  the  world  as  in  some  degree,  at  least,  a 
matter  of  course,  of  profession,  or  policy.  Besides, 
when  we  give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  one  study,  there 
is  danger  that  our  minds  may  be  narrowed,  and  that 
arguments  and  principles  which  we  see  chiefly  in  one 
connection,  may  assume  in  our  eyes  a  character  or 
force  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  when  we  see 
a  man  of  a  different  profession,  having  the  most  favor- 
able opportunities  for  observing  human  nature  and 
weighing  testimony  in  every  connection  and  form, 
bringing  high  powers,  a  clear,  unbiased  judgmeni,  to 
the  examination  of  this  question,  and  reasoning  upon 
it  with  as  much  coolness,  deliberation,  and  impartiality, 
as  upon  any  question  of  law  or  equity,  we  feel  that  his 
decision  is  entitled  to  confidence  ;  we  feel  our  own 
faith  confirmed  and  invigorated  by  it ;  and  if  we  see 
its  good  fruits,  its  sincerity,  and  influence  in  the  life  of 
him  who  exhibits  it,  it  gathers  an  importance  which 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

And  this  is  the  great  value  of  the  testimony  before  us. 
It  is  not  that  this  individual  was  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  a  firmer  believer  than 
many  others  ;  for  we  know  and  rejoice  that  many  of 
the  leading  m.en  of  his  profession  have  been,  and  are, 
equally  firm,  and  hold  the  same  rational  and  serious 
views  of  truth.  But  we  attach  an  especial  value  to 
this  testimony,  because  it  was  remarkably  consistent 
throughout.  In  public  and  private,  as  a  citizen,  a  law- 
yer, and  a  judge,  in  his  domestic  and  social  walks,  at 
the  family  altar,  and  in  the  temple,  in  sickness  and 
health,  in  life  and  death,  this  man  was  the  same;  con- 
scientious, unpretending,  candid,  upright,  faithful,  firm. 
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No  eye  but  one  of  prejudice  or  malignity,  could  dis- 
cover in  him  any  thing  inconsistent  with  strict  moral 
principle.  It  is  saying  much,  but  no  more  than  the 
truth,  that  they  who  have  known  him  best,  who  have 
been  admitted  most  freely  to  the  secrets  of  his  breast, 
and  to  that  sanctuary  where  there  can  be  no  effectual 
disguise  or  equivocation,  have  thought  most  highly  of 
the  purity  of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man,  of  the  opposing  world,  to  move 
their  faith  in  his  integrity  and  inestimable  worth. 
They  cannot,  indeed,  point  to  any  one  act,  any  loud 
professions,  any  emblazoned  charities,  or  popular 
opinions  ;  for  they  know  that  for  his  opinions  he  was 
cast  out  from  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  table  of  his 
Lord  was  barred  against  him.  But  they  could  point 
to  many  unnoticed  acts  ;  to  consistent,  uniform  good 
conduct ;  to  unvarying  kindness  and  charity,  the  more 
disinterested  and  real,  because  unpretending ;  to  opin- 
ions held  in  despite  of  reproach,  at  no  little  sacrifice, 
and  with  the  firmest  adherence  to  conscience  and  duty. 
They  do  point  to  a  uniform,  laborious,  irreproachable 
life  ;  short,  but  filled  Avith  service,  and  useful  beyond 
the  common  measure  ;  harassed  by  continual  sickness, 
and  often  by  severe  suffering,  yet  devoted,  without  a 
murmur  and  without  cessation,  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  public,  to  the  purest  delights  of  family  and 
friends,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  powers,  to  the 
promotion  of  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

Who  will  compare  such  a  life,  such  a  religion,  with 
one  of  mere  opinions,  professions,  or  forms  ?  Who 
will  compare  its  purity,  its  benevolence,  its  disinterest- 
edness, its  conformity  to  the  Christian  standard,  with 
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a  religion,  whose  energies  are  locked  up  in  the  breast, 
or  wasted  upon  the  tongue,  or  devoted  only  to  those 
of  a  particular  name  or  creed,  dispensing  no  real 
blessing  to  ihe  community  ?  If  any  would  do  this, 
let  him  look  at  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  stand  rebuked. 
It  is  a  noble  sentiment  —  and  we  rejoice  to  express  it 
in  the  dying  words  of  him  whose  memory  we  so 
fondly  cherish  —  that  the  exact  measure  of  our  happi- 
ness, is  the  degree  in  which  we  make  others  happy. 
We  may  add,  this  is  the  measure  of  our  religion  too, 
if  the  happiness  we  impart  to  others,  is  that  which  God 
would  confer,  the  happiness  of  virtue.  To  seek  to 
promote  this,  in  ourselves  and  around  us,  is  to  be  a 
Christian. 

And  this  we  believe,  this  we  know,  to  have  been 
the  constant  aim  of  this  excellent  man  ;  the  language 
of  his  life,  no  less  than  of  his  death.  Religion  with 
him  was  a  deep  principle,  having  its  seat  within,  not 
without,  and  putting  forth  its  power  in  actions  rather 
than  words.  If  it  did  not,  like  a  distinct  imposing 
feature,  or  an  occasional  garment,  force  itself  upon 
your  attention,  it  was  because  it  was  always  worn,  or 
incorporated  with  the  whole  man,  and  its  influence 
equally  diff'used  throughout  the  character  and  life.  It 
governed  the  temper,  it  subdued  the  passions,  it 
chastened  the  conversation,  it  purified  and  warmed 
the  heart,  it  ennobled  the  mind,  it  elevated  the  affec- 
tions above  sordid  and  debasing  pursuits,  it  prompted 
to  a  life  of  active,  self-denying,  unwearied  usefulness. 
It  led  him  to  take  a  sober  view  of  life  ;  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  its  duties,  opportunities,  powers,  destiny. 
It  led  him  to  speak  and  act  with  great  deliberation, 
looking  to  the  consequences  of  conduct  upon  others 
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and  himself,  upon  the  present  and  the  future,  in  this 
world  and  through  eternity.  It  kept  continually  be-' 
fore  him  his  own  weakness  and  liableness  to  err,  and 
made  him  charitable  to  the  weakness  and  errors  of 
others,  cautious  in  judgment,  sparing  of  condemnation, 
yet  always  open  and  resolute  in  discriminating  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  both  in  opinion  and  practice, 
eager  to  extol  and  exalt  the  one,  decided  and  fearless 
in  condemning  the  other.  It  carried  his  views  and 
aim  far  beyond  the  narrow  contemptible  bounds  of 
party  and  a  name.  It  told  him  he  was  to  live  to 
mankind,  and  not  to  a  favored  few ;  that  God  and 
Jesus,  and  no  earthly  master,  had  sent  him  into  the 
vineyard,  and  that  in  imitation  of  their  example,  he 
should  open  the  arms  of  affection,  and  send  out  good 
influences  to  all.  In  short,  his  religion  made  him  feel 
deeply  and  fearfully  the  burden  of  responsibleness  that 
rested  upon  him,  and  upon  every  member  of  society, 
every  intelligent,  accountable,  and  immortal  being  ;  a 
responsibleness  extending  to  every  talent,  every  faculty, 
every  hour,  and  reaching  in  its  solemn  consequences 
through  uncounted  and  countless  ages.  To  discharge 
this  responsibleness,  in  all  its  vastness  and  sacredness, 
was  his  single  aim.  That  he  etTected  it,  we  do  not 
say.  We  are  content  to  say,  as  he  did  in  the  final 
review,  "  Thou,  God,  knowest." 

Such,  in  our  view,  was  the  religion  of  Judge  Howe, 
and  such  its  influence  on  his  life.  We  are  aware  that 
the  picture  may  to  some  seem  extravagant  —  some  who 
saw  him  only  through  an  unfavorable  medium.  Of 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  saw  him  as  he  really 
was,  there  need  be  no  fear.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  a  conviction,  more  than 
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usually  strong,  habitual,  and  operative,  of  his  depend- 
ence and  accountableness.  It  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
discharge  of  public  duty,  in  his  conversation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  private  correspondence.  His  letters  to 
his  family,  especially  those  to  his  children,  and  I  hope 
I  do  not  violate  confidence  in  speaking  of  them,  are 
filled  with  evidences  of  a  serious,  devout  spirit,  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  affectionate,  anxious  interest  in 
the  temporal,  and  much  more  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  depending  upon  him,  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  diligence,  sobriety,  prayer,  and  all  Christian 
virtue.  He  seems  ever  to  feel,  and  strives  to  inspire 
the  feeling,  that  we  are  sent  into  the  world  for  some- 
thing more  than  our  own  indulgence  or  amusement  ; 
that  we  have  higher  connections  than  those  which 
come  and  go  with  a  breath  ;  that  we  came  from  God, 
and  should  live  to  God.  This  feeling  was  not  occa- 
sional ;  nor  ever  wild  ;  but  calm  and  habitual,  like  his 
religion  itself,  it  was  not  a  passion,  but  a  principle. 
It  brought  God  very  near  to  him.  The  thought  of 
his  presence,  his  perfections,  his  will,  was  associated 
with  all  that  surrounded  him  ;  with  the  appearances  of 
nature,  no  less  than  with  the  truths  of  revelation.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  written  just  after  beholding  some  of 
the  grandest  scenes  which  our  country  presents,  he 
thus  speaks  of  their  effect :  —  "  The  view  of  such 
scenes  always  seems  to  draw  me  nearer  to  my  God. 
In  the  contemplation  of  his  beautiful  works,  I  feel 
more  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  benevo- 
lence, and  am  ashamed  that  I  should  ever  be  unwill- 
ing to  resign  myself,  without  reserve,  into  his  Almighty 
hand." 

And  was  he  unwilling,  when  the  hour  came  ?     Did 
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the  religion,  which  guided,  strengthened,  and  cheered 
him  through  hfe,  forsake  him  in  death  ?  Did  the 
views  for  which  he  had  borne  suspicion  and  reproach, 
for  his  conscientious  adherence  to  which  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  table  of  a  common  Lord, 
or  even  to  dedicate  his  children  to  Him  who  gave 
them,  the  views  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his 
own  fearless  and  devout  examination  of  the  volume  of 
truth,  and  in  which  he  had  found  support  and  satis- 
faction, light  and  blessing  in  all  his  course  of  duty, 
toil,  and  suffering  —  did  these  views  tremble  and  fail 
as  the  great  conflict  came  near  ?  It  could  not  be.  It 
was  not.  That  same  faith  ministered  abundantly, 
gloriously,  to  his  support  and  joy  in  the  hour  of  bitter 
trial.  Fail  ?  No.  It  became  stronger  as  nature 
drooped.  It  brightened  as  the  darkness  gathered. 
Then  was  its  glory  and  its  full  triumph.  It  pointed 
the  dying  believer,  through  the  breaking  clouds,  up 
to  the  unfading  light  which  had  always  cheered  him, 
and  the  rock  on  which  he  had  securely  rested.  He 
met  that  messenger,  to  whom  we  are  all  perhaps  too 
apt  to  give  the  name  and  character  of  a  king  of  terror 
and  awful  gloom  —  he  met  him  as  a  friend  ;  taking 
him  away  indeed  from  friends  dear  to  his  heart,  from 
scenes  that  he  loved,  from  cares  that  he  would  will- 
ingly bear,  and  duties  that  he  would  gladly  perform 
longer,  but  calling  him  to  higher  duties,  to  holier 
scenes,  to  many  friends  who  had  gone  before,  and  to 
the  surest,  best  friend  of  all.  He  departed  full  of  this 
hope,  strong  in  this  faith ;  exhibiting  to  those  around 
him  its  reality,  its  sustaining  power,  the  delightful  con- 
fidence it  inspired,  the  heavenly  serenity  it  imparted, 
the  unearthly  strength  it  gave,  the  glorious  triumph  it 
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achieved,  the  pure,  unclouded  light  which  it  caused  to 
burst  upon  the  parting  soul.  Of  such  a  death  we  love 
to  think  and  speak.  For  there  seems  to  us  to  go  out 
from  it  a  voice,  strong  and  eloquent  as  Heaven's  own 
truth,  pleading  for  religion,  for  confidence  in  God, 
fidelity  to  Jesus,  benevolence  to  man ;  yes,  pleading, 
as  with  an  angel's  tongue,  for  humanity,  truth,  virtue, 
and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Yet  of  this,  we  fear  to  speak  freely  ;  for  we  know 
how  lamentably  such  things  have  been  abused.  We 
feel,  too,  that  there  is  in  truth  a  sacredness  in  a  death- 
bed scene,  which  should  never  be  profaned.  There 
are  thoughts,  moreover,  awakened  by  the  recollection 
of  him  who  thus  died,  of  what  he  was,  and  of  the 
instinctive  delicacy  with  which  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  any  display  of  the  solemn  realities  of  death, 
which  restrain  us  from  a  full  expression  of  our  feel- 
ings, or  at  least  warn  us  to  offer  nothing  more  than  a 
sober,  exact  statement  of  what  actually  was.  This  we 
do  for  our  own  consolation,  and  in  the  belief,  that, 
viewed  in  connection  with  his  life,  its  testimony  to  the 
power  of  religion,  and  the  worth  of  such  views  of 
religion  as  he  entertained,  is  of  great  value,  and  should 
not  be  withheld. 

From  the  first  violent  attack  of  disease,  he  discov- 
ered entire  resignation  to  that  event  which  he  saw  ap- 
proaching, and  the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  per- 
fect was  his  serenity,  and  the  stronger  his  faith.  Indeed 
its  approach  at  this  time,  was  not,  we  believe  wholly 
unexpected.  A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  expressed 
to  a  friend  his  belief  that  the  December  term  of  the 
court  would  finish  his  career.  Although  the  premo- 
nition was  not  particularly  regarded  then,  he  himself 
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remembered  and  referred  to  it  the  last  night  of  his 
life.  For  about  twelve  days  before  his  death,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  appeared  in  a 
great  measure  unconscious  of  what  was  passing.  It 
was  feared  that  he  would  leave  the  world  in  this 
silence  and  darkness ;  but  through  the  goodness  of 
the  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  there  was  something 
better  in  reserve  for  him  and  his  friends.  The  clouds 
that  came  up  as  if  to  obscure  his  declining  sun,  were 
to  be  dispersed,  and  the  setting  of  that  orb  to  be  more 
glorious  than  its  rising  or  meridian  splendor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  a  near  friend  entered 
his  chamber,  expecting  only  to  witness  his  silent  de- 
parture. At  the  same  time  his  son  arrived  from  a 
distant  town.  Their  well  known  faces  seemed  to 
recall  the  dying  man  to  a  sense  of  his  whole  situation. 
Affectionately  he  took  the  offered  hand,  inquired  after 
the  health  of  those  who  had  been  left,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved it  was  nearly  over  with  him.  After  speaking 
of  his  previous  weakness  and  distraction  of  thought, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  do 
the  little  that  remained  for  him  to  do  in  this  world. 
He  prayed  for  strength.  It  was  granted ;  and  in  the 
power  of  it,  he  addressed  those  who  were  about  him, 
clearly  and  most  impressively.  He  spoke  first  of  the 
blessings  that  surrounded  him  in  his  sickness,  and 
seemed  particularly  grateful  to  God  and  to  his  earthly 
friends,  that,  though  away  from  home,  every  attention 
and  kindness  had  been  shown  him.  He  then  gave  all 
needed  directions  as  to  his  worldly  affairs.  Having 
done  this,  and  dismissed  the  world  from  his  mind  for- 
ever, he  expressed  warmly  and  emphatically  his  entire 
confidence,  his  gratitude,  his  affectionate  interest  in 
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those  most  near  to  him,  in  all  his  friends,  and  com- 
mended them  to  God.  From  them  his  thoughts  turn- 
ed more  particularly  upon  himself,  his  past  life  and 
present  prospects.  He  said  he  had  always  felt  that 
high  trusts  were  committed  to  him,  and  that  his  was  a 
solemn  responsibleness.  He  had  endeavored  to  meet 
and  faithfully  discharge  all  his  dulies;  and  had  been 
astonished  often  at  the  degree  of  light  and  satisfaction 
which  were  afforded  him,  as  from  above.  His  trust 
was  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
humble  efforts,  and  the  pardon  of  his  remissness  and 
sin.  To  God  he  appealed  ;  and  as  he  spoke  of  his 
trust  in  him,  of  his  firm  faith  in  the  religion  of  his 
Son,  of  the  support  he  had  derived  from  this  religion 
through  life,  and  its  increasing  power  as  life  drew 
nearer  its  close,  its  power  over  all  terrors  of  death 
and  the  dissolution  of  nature  —  there  was  a  collected- 
ness,  a  strength,  an  ardor,  an  eloquence,  a  sublime 
uplifting  of  the  spirit  far,  far  above  the  changing  and 
passing  objects  of  earth,  which  turned  that  chamber 
of  death  into  a  temple  of  calm  and  holy  triumph. 
All  tears  were  dried.  The  spirit  of  heaviness  became 
indeed  a  garment  of  praise  ;  the  voice  of  weeping 
went  up  in  the  silent  offering  of  gratitude  and  joy  ; 
every  spirit  was  lifted  with  his  who  led  the  way,  until 
they  were  rapt  into  the  pure  and  full  light  of  the  world 
he  was  entering. 

And  when  we  see  such  a  life  closed  and  crowned 
by  such  a  death,  so  entirely  consistent,  so  delightfully 
consoling,  we  would  not,  we  cannot  conceal  our  satis- 
faction and  gratitude.  When  we  see  a  spirit  like  this 
thus  awaking  from  the  torpor  of  disease,  praying  earn- 
estly for  strehgth  that  it  might  spend  its  last  breath 
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here  for  the  peace  and  virtue  of  those  it  had  loved, 
then  pouring  itself  out  in  strains  of  mighty  eloquence 
for  religion's  cause,  fervent  yet  collected,  glowing  yet 
rational,  with  repeated  petitions  for  strength  and 
direction,  leaving  its  solemn  testimony,  —  and  at  last 
soaring  away  in  serenity  and  triumph  on  the  wings  of 
Jesus's  own  prayer  —  when  we  see  this,  we  must  ex- 
press the  joy  that  it  imparts.  We  mention  it  not  as  a 
proof  of  doctrine.  Never.  It  is  the  triumph  of  reli- 
gion, not  of  a  sect.  It  is  the  power  of  principle,  the 
strength  of  faith,  the  reality  and  glory  of  virtue,  that 
we  would  exhibit.  It  is  the  full,  clear,  irresistible 
proof,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  fable,  nor  the  peace  it 
gives  a  mockery,  nor  immortality  a  dream.  Many 
have  died  thus,  we  trust,  of  every  name.  We  thank 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is 
so ;  and  most  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  others  may- 
find  the  consolation  that  is  given  us.  For  now,  in  the 
recollection  of  this  life  and  this  death,  our  murmurs 
are  hushed,  and  gratitude  mingles  with  the  reverence 
in  which  we  bow  to  the  inscrutable  decree.  We  feel 
that  God  has  been  good  in  giving  and  in  taking  away. 
We  feel,  that  to  die  thus,  is  to  live  forever,  receiving 
and  dispensing  blessing.  It  is  not  death,  it  is  birth' 
It  is  not  the  last,  but  the  first  hour  of  life  and  liberty. 
It  is  the  dawn  of  immortality.  The  darkness  of  earth 
rolls  away.  The  light  of  heaven  breaks  in  upon  the 
departing  spirit,  and  the  everlasting  arms  bear  it 
home. 
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